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Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE IIIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY : 


When I consented to address this Society, on 
some topic connected with the recent War, I had 
not settled in my own mind upon any particular 
line of thought, to which I would invite your 
attention. I knew that, by you, as by every in- 
telligent audience that can be assembled in our 
country, almost anything connected with the 
War would be received with deep interest. I 
thought I might be able to entertain you for an 
hour, in delineating the characters of some of 
our leading Generals, with whom it has been my 


fortune to serve ; or, perhaps, I might awaken | 


still more interest by recounting to you some in- 
teresting incidents, connected with the struggle, 
which have come under my personal observation. 
Upon reflection, however, considering the char- 
acter and objects of your Society, I have con- 
cluded that something more than mere entertain- 
ment will be anticipated by you. The peculiar 
traits of character of all our leading Generals 
have been portrayed by those who are far more 
capable than I am of executing such a task. The 
story of every Campaign and every Battle has 
been told by the Historian and the Orator—the 
story, in some instances, being truth tinctured 
with a little romance; and, in others, being al- 
most pure romance, tinctured with the slighest 
grain of truth. It is to be hoped that the time 
will come when the Historian will be able to sep- 
arate Truth from Falsehood, and give to posterity 
a far more accurate account of our great War 
than has ever yet been published. 

I believe, that, notwithstanding all the loss of 
life and treasure inflicted upon us by the War, 
our country has been the gainer byit. In sweep- 
ing the curse of Slavery from the land, and in 
conferring upon the South free institutions, in 
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reality as well as in name, we shall be more than 
recompensed for all our losses. 

jut in view of the great advantage every na- 
tion gains from becoming powerful in a military 
point of view—being able to protect its subjects 
and defend its rights—our experience during the 
War should be of great value to us. This ad- 


i vantage we shall reap in proportion as we shall 


frankly and honestly discuss our errors and en- 
deavor to profit by the lessons of experience. 

I have concluded, therefore, to ask your atten- 
tion to a few of the evils to which I think we 
were subjected during'the War; and, although I 
do not anticipate that all of you will concur, in 
all respects, with my views, I am confident you 
will not accuse me of attempting to entertain 
you by glossing over our errors, nor by pandering 
to the prejudices of those who believe that ‘* it 
‘*is folly to talk of organizing victory,” and 
that ‘‘ itis wisdom to rely for success upon the 
“God of Battles and the justice of our cause,” 
without regard to discipline or organization. 

It is very difficult for any person to fully real- 
ize the wonderful changes that have taken place 
in our country, during the past eight years. 
When we picture to ourselves the state of affairs 
existing at the commencement of the Rebellion, 
we feel that an age has intervened—we cannot 
realize that so many pages of histery have been 
written within these few brief years. 

Eight years ago, the slaveholder was living in 
luxury—exerting a controlling influence in every 
branch of our Government—and his sons were 
filling an undue proportion of the positions of 
trust and henor, at home and abroad. To-day, 
the majority of them are in absolute penury— 
many of them seeking asylums in the hated 
North or in foreign lands. In the commercial 
world, the traders of the South were courted and 
flattered, until they not only boasted of their 
control over the merchants of the North, but 
they openly published ‘* black lists,” containing 
the names of the few who were to be proscribed 
by this aristocracy, for the crime of differing 
with them in opinion as to the divine origin of 
Slavery and the blessings likely to accrue from 
its extension. To-day, not one in a hundred of 
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this class of Southern men are in business—they 
have passed away, with their black lists, and 
their places are filled by Northern and Western 
men. 

Ten years ago, the Institution of Slavery was at 
its zenith. In 1858, Senator Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech, referring to the Institution 
of Slavery, contrasting, as I now contrast, the 
past with the present, asked : ‘‘What was the 
** opinion of the South, in 1833, as to Slavery ? 
** Washington,” said he, ‘‘ had then emancipated 
**his slaves; Jefferson had bitterly denounced 
‘*the system ; the South believed Slavery to be 
‘*an evil— nay, even a sin. She attempted to 
‘* apologize and excuse herself.” ‘‘ But,” said 
he, with an air of triumph, ‘‘a few bold spirits 
**took up the subject and compelled the South 
‘* to investigate it; and what is the result? The 
** South now regards it as one of the main pillars 
‘¢and controlling influences of modern civiliza- 
“tion, and is prepared to maintain it, at every 
‘‘hazard. The Rock of Gibraltar does not stand 
‘so firm on its basis as our Slave system. In 
‘*the past quarter of a century, our slaves have 
‘*doubled in number and more than doubled in 
‘*value. The very negro who, as a prime labor- 
‘‘er, would have brought four hundred dollars, 
‘*in 1828, would now, with thirty years more 
‘*upon him, bring eight hundred dollars.” Such 
was the contrast, as pictured by Senator Ham- 
mond, in the position of the Institution, as it ex- 
iste:! in 1828, with its position in 1858 ; and the 
picture certainly exhibits a most wonderful ad- 
vance in strength and apparent stability. 

But could the Senator have extended his 
vision but eight brief years, he would have wit- 
nessed a far more wonderful contrast. The 
prime laborer, who had advanced in value from 
tour hundred dollars, in 1828, to eight hundred, 
in 1858, had made a still more surprising ad- 
vance. The slave of 1858 was the law-maker of 
1868! 

To a soldier, the changes which have taken 
place in our country, within the past ten years, 
in a military point of view—the sudden devel- 
opment of our strength; the conversion, as it 
were, in a day, of a nation ignorant of the arts 
of War, loving and devoted to the arts of Peace, 
into a nation of soldiers, capable of coping with 
any of the great military powers of the earth— 
are as striking changes as those to which I have 
alluded. 

From the close of the War with Mexico to 
the breaking out of the Rebellion, our people 
had given little or no attention to military mat- 
vers. The small force, consisting of less than 
ten thousand men, known as the Regular Army, 
had been employed in guarding our Western 
frontier. Whiie, at the South, the probability of 
a conflict with the North was a subject of con- 
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stant discussion, and preparations for it had 
been going on, in many localities, for years prior 
to the War, here, at the North, no danger was 
anticipated, and the War broke upon us unex- 
pectedly’ and without the slightest preparation, 
on our part. Even after the capture of Fort 
Sumter and the call for troops, no serious 
trouble was anticipated by the great mass of our 
people. The scenes enacted at our rendezvous 
for volunteers, the manner in which the officers 
of our Regiments were selected, and the jocu- 
larity with which our young men left their homes, 
all proved, conclusively, that few, if any, of 
these Volunteers realized, or were in any manner 
prepared for, the great work which Providence 
had devolved upon them. 

Among the officers of the Regular Army, par- 
ticularly among those who had been stationed at 
the South and had observed the spirit of the 
people, a more sober and far more correct view 
of the situation was taken. They witnessed the 
manner of organizing the Volunteers with dis- 
trust and alarm, for they could not believe that 
Regiments, in which the highest and most respon- 
sible positions were usually bartered away to 
men without any knowledge of the art of War 
or any qualifications for their high trusts, could 
ever be made effective troops. The Government, 
at the same time, under the advice, I believe, of 
Adjutant-general Thomas, adopted the unwise 
and absurd policy of keeping the Regular Army 
intact, and of preventing any of its educated 
young officers, then in service, from leaving their 
old Regiments and giving to the Volunteers the 
aid of their experience and knowledge of mili- 
tary matters. On the other hand, the Volunteer 
could not appreciate the necessity of the severe 
discipline insisted upon, in the Regular service ; 
and, under the influence of incompetent and ig- 
norant officers, he soon became prejudiced against 
the only class of men in the country qualified to 
take charge of and lead him safely through the 
terrible ordeal in store for him. One of the 
first scenes the men of my Regiment, and of the 
Fourteenth Regiment, which was organized in 
this City and was in the same Brigade with my 
own, were called upon to witness, tending to 
give them an idea of the severe discipline to 
which troops, in time of War, were liable to be 
subject, was the infliction of severe corporeal 
punishment upon a soldier of the Regiment 
commanded by General Sykes, of the Regulars. 
It occurred in an open field, on our march to 
Bull Run, and was witnessed by hundreds of 
Volunteers, who plainly exhibited their hatred 
of what they deemed unnecessary cruelty. With 
such feelings existing between the two organiza- 
tions, with no preparation on the part of the 
Volunteers and but little on the part of the Reg- 
ulars, in obedience to newspaper orders, we 
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marched out from Washington, ‘‘ onward to 
‘*Richmond.” Those only can realize the condi- 
tion of our Army, at that time, who can recall 
the incidents of this memorable Campaign and 
the Battle with which it closed. The crowds of 
curious and impertinent spectators who accom- 
panied and often rode through our ranks; the 
long and fatal delay of Hunter’s column, on the 
morning of the Battle—a delay occasioned by a 
few baggage-waggons, which should have been 
miles in rear—the many ludicrous, yet sad, 
scenes, on the field; the heroic, but fruitless, 
gallantry of separate Regiments, each attempt- 
ing, in detail, the accomplishment of a work 
which required the combined effort of all ; the 
dread, on the part of our men, of those ter- 
rible ‘‘ masked batteries ” and ‘‘ the fierce Black- 
‘horse Cavalry,” neither of which ever had an 
existence, except in the imaginative brains of our 
newspaper reporters, all help to fill up the pic- 
ture. The influence of our officers over their 
men and the state of our discipline is best 
illustrated by an incident which occurred on the 
field, in the heat of the battle. An officer, who 
has since become very prominent and well- 
known throughout the country, was then in 
command of a Brigade, on the Right of our line. 
While riding over the field, he discovered a sol- 
dier concealed in a hole in the ground, which 
was of just sufficient dimensions to afford him 
shelter. The Generai rode up to him; inquired 
a3 to his Regiment ; and ordered him to join it, at 
once. The man, looking him full in the face, 
placed his thumb upon his nose, and replied, 
‘*No, you don't, old fellow, you want this hole 
*** yourself.” 

I believe the plan of this Battle to have been 
‘well-conceived, notwithstanding its disastrous 
result. We were compelled to take the offensive 
against troops in position, and upon a field, the 
topography of which was unknown to nearly all 
our officers. Notwithstanding these facts, suc- 
cesses would have been achieved but for the im- 
patient spirit which hurried us on, without the 
slightest preparation. Of the march, the Battle, 
the rout, and the disorderly retreat to Washing- 
ten, the description given by William H. Rus- 
sell was not greatly exaggerated. It was far 
more truthful than many of the descriptions 
given by the reporters of our own papers. Who 
has forgotten the newspaper accounts of the 
conduct of the celebrated Fire Zouaves—of the 
prodigies of valor performed by them—of their 
bayonet charges—-of their heroic assaults—-of the 
fearful destruction inflicted by them upon the 
enemy—and, finally, when the order to retreat 
came, of the great difficulty experienced by the 
officers in forcing “these gallant, but blood- 
“thirsty lambs,” as they were called, to cease 
fighting and commence retreating? We all 
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remember these accounts, and many others of a 
similar character; and yet, every intelligent 
officer, who was on the field, knows that this 
Regiment dispersed at the first fire, and so 
thoroughly was it dispersed, that it was from 
that day never again known as a military or- 
ganization, 

This Campaign, and every subsequent one, of 
the War, taught us that the rough element of 
our cities—the prize-fighter—the veteran of a 
score of street-fizhts, does not necessarily make 
the most valuable soldier. On the contrary, 
many a pale-faced boy, who, from a sense of 
duty, has left school or counting-room, to join 
our Army, has exhibited a degree of endurance 
on the march and of bravery on the field, sel- 
dom equalled by the rough element of our 
cities. 

The close of the first Campaign found us 
once more in our tents, around Washington, 
defeated and humiliated, with an enemy, exult- 
ant and flushed with victory, again within 
sight of the Capitol of our country. Now, « 
more sober and sensible view of the situation 
was taken, by the country at large and, particu- 
larly, by those who had so eagerly sought the 
ranks of our Army. We had suffered a most 
humiliating defeat ; but we had learned the first 
and most valu: ble lesson of the War. All now 
began to realize the magnitude of our under- 
taking. All felt that tie task before us was 
one frequently aitempted, but seldom accom- 
plished—the task of conquering, upon their 
own chosen ground, vast, armies of brave men, 
fighting, as mest of them believed, for the 
honor of their homes and firesides. There was 
less conceit and arrogance on the part of igno- 
rant officers—less of the braggadocio spirit on 
the part of the men. Even the most ignorant 
began to realize the importance of military 
knowledge, skill, and thorough preparation, if 
not of thorough discipline. While our troops 
were in this mood, sobered, but not wholly 
disheartened, and while the Governmens, the 
people, and particularly the army, were looking 
for « military leader, a young General came 
among us, who, of all the officers with whom I 
have ever met, was, in my opinion, the best 
qualitied and the best adapted, in every respect, 
for the work to be accomplished—the work of 
organizing an army and of inspiring it, not 
ony with a love for its Commander, but a love 
for discipline—that officer was George B. Mc- 
Clellan. 

Soon after he assumed command, drunkenness 
and rioting in the streets of Washington disap- 
peared. The offenders, highest in rank, were 
selected as examples of the punishment certain to 
follow a violation of orders. Worthless officers 
began to disappear from our midst ; drills and 
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inspections were the order of the day. Before 
he had been in command six months, he had 
gained a place in the affections of his men, so 
deep and so firm, that no subsequent misfortune 
could destroy it, while his army had gained a 
degree of confidence in itself, and an esprit 
de corps, which it never lost. 

The humiliating Campaign of 1861 was fol- 
lowed by three dark years of trial—three such 
years as could only result in the utter destruction 
of the country or in its emerging from the dark- 


ness, renewed in strength and purity, prepared to | 


enter upon a new and brighter career. It was a 
period which tested, te the uttermost, the faith 
and patriotism ofour people. Althougl ecca- 
sionally relieved by a ray of light and hope, 
springing from successes achieved—such as those 
at Donelson, New Orleans, and Vicksburgh—yet, 
in the main, it was a season of adversity—one of 
those periods 

‘* That give mankind occasion to exert 

‘* Their hidden strength, and throw into practice, 

“ Virtues that shun the day and lie concealed 

“In the smooth seasons and the calms of life.” 

To the Army, the trials of these three years 
were 2 military school, better adapted to furnish- 
ing the country with true soldiers than all the 
Military Academies that have ever been establish- 
ed. 
and the extent of the improvement in the organ- 
jzation and efficiency of our armies can only be 
appreciated by those who took part in the closing 
as well as the opening Campaigns of the War. 
We had learned the value of concert of uction— 


the necessity of co-operation—not only of each | 


Corps of each separate Army, but the co-operation 
of all our Armies scattered over the vast theatre 
of operations. We had learned how to make 
long campaigns without burthening ourselves 
with long trains. Officers, who at first required 
large hospital-tents for their accommodation, 
were now content with a small tent-fly—and if 
occasion demanded, they could dispense even 
with that—while the private soldier carried his 
only shelter in asmall package, strapped to his 
knapsack. 

At the close, our medical officers preferred, for 
the sick and wounded, the pure air of the tent to 
the close wards of the City Hospital. 

The improvement in arms kept pace with the 
improved organization and discipline. ‘The mis- 
erable, unfinished, and almost worthless Austrian 
musket, in the purchase of which a few men, 
professing intense loyalty, had given more atten- 
tion to the interests of their pockets than to that 
of our Army, had given place to the admirable 
breech-loaders. 

The spade, once in such disfavor at the North, 
that a General, by simply ordering it to the rear, 
in disgrace, won from our press and people more 
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; applause than had ever been accorded to any 

; General for battles won—this disgraced and vii- 

| lified implement had once more made its way to- 

‘the front, and, was to be found at the head of 

|every column, not only of the Army of the Po 

| tomac, butof every other Army and every Corps in 

| the country ; and in the closing Campaign of the 
War, Grant, Sherman, or Sheridan, in the pre- 
sence of the enemy, would as soon have thought 
of sending, to the rear, his ammunition, as his 

| spades. 

The advantages of the Signal Corps had be- 
come apparent, and the system reduced to a 
| State of perfection. The value of the Telegraph, 
| too, in military operations, had become fully ap- 
| preciated ; and its operators were with our Gen- 

erals, in all their advances—tne construction of” 
| lines often keeping pace with the march of our’ 
|troops. The construction of Railroads for our’ 
|own use and the destruction of those in use by 
| the enemy had both been reduced to a science. 

In the Spring of 1864, the effort, on the part: 
|of the authorities, in Washington, to direct and’ 
}control all the operations of the armies in the: 
| field, was formally abandoned. Itis well known, 
| that soon after General Grant assumed command? 
of all our armies, Mr. Lincoln, addressing his- 
| Secretary of War, said: ** You know we have: 
“ been trying to manage this War, thus far, with- 
‘out success. I promised General Grant, whem 
“he accepted his present position, he should not 
‘* be interfered with, in his military plans and op- 
‘* erations, by mere civilians. I think we shal? 
“be obliged to let him have his own way.” 
This frank acknowledgment, on the part of the 
| President, and lis faithful adherence to the 
| promise made to General Grant was worth more’ 
to the army and the country than any other act 
|of Mr. Lincoln's life. 
| The Press, too, had become less a power for 
jevil; for, although its orders for ‘* Onward” 
| movements, even at the close of the struggle, 
| were frequently as mandatory as at its commence- 
jment, yet these orders had less weight with the 
Administration and far less with the Generals in 
| the field. If it was still capable of stirring up 
| strife at the North, as to the merits or demerits of 
| officers or Corps in the field, yet, in the Army, 
| thanks to the boldness of Grant and Sherman, it 
| had been shorn of a portion of its power. 

It is but just to say, that here, at home, in 
xeeping alive the spirit of patriotism and in 
aiding the Government in securing men and 
money, the Press accomplished much good ; but 
the effect of its course on our Armies, in the field, 
was injurious, from the commencement of the 
War to its close. 

Early in the Spring of 1863, a correspondent 
of one of the leading daily papers of New York 
published statements as to the strength of Sher 
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man’s command, contemplated movements, etc., 
which it was important to keep secret. Finally, 


he openly abused Sherman and some of his offi- | ‘‘ 


cers, highest in rank, and his letters were pub- 
lished, and the papers containing them were soon 
distributed in the camps. Upon being remon- 
strated with, he openly defied Sherman, 
co him, ** We, newspaper men, are a fraternity, 
‘* bound together by a common interest, and we 
“must, and will, write down any man who 
‘stands in our way.” By order of General 
«Grant, he was banished from our lines; and, sub- 
ssequently, all correspondents were ordered away 
shy General Sherman. The one to whom [ have 
alluded appealed to the President, asking him 
sto compel General Grant to revoke his order and 
spermit him once more to accompany the Army, 
“whose Commander he had defied and threatened 
with the power of the Press, if he dared to | 
stand in his way. His application was denied ; 
and, 
sthere was less villification of ofticers—fewer open | 


:attempts to destroy the confidence, not only of | 


the country, but of the 
leaders. 
The Press of our country is a great power— 
«one which no man, in either public or private life, 
can well afford to combat; and yet, he who at- 
tempts to point out the evils which beset the 
,path of our Armies, during the recent War, will 
‘exhibit great cowardice or great ignorance of 
rhis subject, if he fails of designating the action 
eof the Press as one of the greatest of these evils. 
lt is an evil felt, in time of War, by every country 
-in which the Press is as free and as powerful as 
it is with us. 
A very able military writer, Lascelles Wraxall, 
who has published a work, entitled, The Armies 
of the Great Powers, in commenting upon the 
Campaign in the C rimea, says: ‘* Another great 
** grievance, under which the English Army suf- 
** fers, and which, so long as it is permitted to 
‘continue, must impede any successful opera- 
** tions, is the unbridled discussion by the Press, 
**of all military movements during a Campaign. | 
‘** Far be it from us, to wish to lay any fetters on 
«the Press, or to ignore the advantages derivable 
‘from a thorough ventilation of all reform | 
‘* questions ; but we honestly think that when | 
‘matters are carried to such a pitch as before | 
**Sebastopol, when General Codrington was | 
‘‘compelled to issue a General Order to prevent | 
‘*the publication of most important secrets, the | 
‘efficiency of the Army must be materially in- | 
“‘jured by such indiscreet publicity. Even the 
‘‘Duke of Wellington was fearfully tormented | 
“*by newspaper correspondents, and we find in | 
‘his dispatches repeated allusions to the subject ; 
‘but what would he have said to the swarm of 
“‘self-constituted critics, who beset our Army in | 


Army, in our military 


saying | 


from that date to the close of the War, 
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‘*the Crimea and sent home the most absurd re- 
‘ports to delight the reading public, as to the 
inefliciency of our Generals? These letters 
‘‘found their way back to camp, in printed 
‘form, and were admirably adapted to enhance 
‘*the spirit of insubordination among our men. 
“ What an effect it must produce among soldiers, 
“when they read, in journals of large circulation, 
“that such a commander, in the Crimea, was like 
“the ass in a lion’s skin, or that another was not 
‘worth his salt; and yet we remember reading 
“worse than this, during the War. Such astate 
‘ot things, when the bravest officer is exposed 
“to the effect of personal malice or dangerous 
“calumny, can only demoralize an army and 
“thoroughly destroy that esprit de corps on 
“which success in the field mainly depends. We 
*‘ believe, and most military men will join in the 
“belief, that ‘Our own Correspondent’ helped 
‘the Russians greatly more than his own country. 
“The minutest details of camp life were nar- 
“rated, and even news published of future ex- 
‘* neditions, and the probable movements of the 
“Campaign, * * * The Emperor Napoleon 
“displayed a further proof of his great ability, 
“when he compelled the French Press to be very 
“discreet in its revelations about the Army and 
“its movements in the Crimea and the Baltic. 
“The action of Marshal St. Arnaud, forbidding 
‘*all newspaper correspondents accompanying 
‘*his Army, was a measure that merited the un- 
* bounded xpplause of all reasonable men in the 
“Allied Armies; yet, a portion of the British 
“press dared to threaten him with its wrath on 
“account of it. If Lord Raglan and General 
“Simpson had possessed the moral courage to 
“lay down the same rule and scorn the abuse of 
“the newspaper world, they and their troops 
“would not have been so often exposed on the 
“pillory and given up to the ridicule of a scan- 
“ dal-loving people, which was the only return 
_ they got for their good-natured weakness, * * 
‘But if a portion of the Press did a great 
‘deal during the War, to weaken discipline among 
‘our troops and injure the Army, in every possi- 
“ble way, this was much more the case with a 
‘* party in Parliament, pandering to notoriety at 
“any price. Newspaper articles do not, after 
‘all, possess the weight of speeches, uttered by 
‘“‘ popular men, in Parliament; and these certainly 
‘*did their utmost to destroy all confidence in 
“our Army. * * * A General, command- 
“ing, who, while he is standing in the presence 
‘“‘of an enemy, is compelled to hear such things 
‘*as were uttered about Lord Raglan and his 
‘*suecessor, cannot possibly secure the necessary 
*‘contidence of his men, and must, at last. lose 
‘* confidence in himself. ” i bs 
‘*And then, again, that notorious Roebuck 
“ Commission—did it’ not subvert all ideas of 
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“‘ military honor and discipline? Officers were 
“compelled to appear before a Committee of 
“civilians and publicly express their opinion as 
“to the merits of their superior officers. If the 
“ originators and defenders of this inquiry cvuld 
“have heard, as we did, the sarcastic remarks of 
“the French officers, or learned the openly ex- 
* ce disgust of all those who bore no special 
“love for Eng lend, they would not have — 
“ted such a Dearie to their country to go o 

“‘We will not here pause to allude to thie bitter 
“ feelings which such a procedure evoked among 
“‘ those gallant men who take a pride in the ser- 
“vice, for we think that there is but one opinion, 
“‘ now existing among all reasonable men, as to the 
“utter impolicy of such a Commiseion having ever 
“been entrusted with such dangerous authority.” 

Ihave quoted from this excellent work more 
freely than I should have done, but for the fact 
that, by the substitution, throughout the Chapter, 
of the Press of the United States for that of 
England, Congress for Parliament, and the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War for the 
Roebuck Commission, the entire Chapter, al- 
though written prior to the Rebellion, becomes 
an admirable criticism upon some of the great 
evils with which our Army was afflicted, during 
the War. 

But, notwithstanding all our errors, all our 
disasters, we have given proof to the world that 
a Republic can carry on a great War—can sup- 
press the most formidable attempts at its de- 
struction. The prompt response of our people 
to the calls for men and money, the readiness 
with which the Volunteers submitted to the 
severe discipline necessary for military success, 
their quiet and orderly return to their-homes, and 
the resumption of their former peaceful avoca- 
tions, gave conclusive proof that we need no 
great standing army. 

The young men, now in our fields and work- 
shops, stand ready, at a moment's notice, to obey 
the call of the Government ; and if the promi- 
nent actors in the late struggle will discard public 
opinion and theclamor of demagogues, and frank- 
ly and honestly point out the weak spots in our 
armor—place upon record, their views as to our 
errors in raising, organizing, and equipping an 
Army—and, if these errors can be corrected, we 
shall not again be called upon to pay so dearly 
for the lessons of experience. 

I think that nearly all military men will —- 
that, should the Government again be for 
call out the Volunteers, the selection of iain. 
even to the ivwest in rank, should be left to the 
General Government. Promotions and the pow- 
er of conferring special rewards, such as that of 
brevet rank, should be made upon vg rg by 
the General’ in command, instead of being de- 
layed, as at present, till years after the close of 


= 
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the contest, and then made upon recommenda- 
tion of politicians who never saw a battle-field— 
the modest and usually most deserving being left 
unrewarded, while the self-seecking and those 
possessin political influence are covered with 
unmerited honors. 

Veteran Regiments, when reduced in numbers,. 
should have been filled up and kept in the field, 
instead of being disbanded to make room for 
new organizations, under inexperienced officers. 
In arms and equipments, our experience has sug- 
gested many improvements whieh will undoubt-. 
edly be adopted, as rapidly as possible. 

If military knowlddg e and power is as valu- 
able to a Government as is usually conceded, by 
ee foreign nations, then, even upon this ground, 

lone, we have much to recompense us for the 

thousands of valuable lives and the hundreds of 
millions of treasure lost in the recent War. 

The final Campaigns of each of the great 
Armies into which our forces were mainly divid- 
ed, were of a character calculated to recom 
pense the veterans engaged in them, for all their 
toils—all the sufferings and disappointments of 
their past four years’ service. 

Sherman's ‘‘Grand March to the Sea”—a march, 
which we were told by the ablest military critics 
of Europe, would, if successful, add a fresh 
Chapter to the theory and practice of modern 
warfare—an attempt at which, the South pro- 
fessed to sneer and rejoice—predicting its utter 
and humiliating failure— a Campaign, the novel- 
ty and boldness of which startled and alarmed 
many of eur own friends—one during which, 
although the soldier was compelled, by. night as- 
well as by day, to labor and suffer great hardship, 
but-which was still.aseason of real happiness to 
all who took part in it—a portion of life to 
which they will always revert with pleasure. It 
is true, that each day brought its burthens, and 
these at times seemed hard to bear. Sleeping or 
the damp earth, after a long march, in a cold 
rain, during which every article of clothing was: 
drenched, or laboring all day, in a swamp cr 
river, in the construction of bridges or roadways, 
and sinking to rest with the damp clothing 
clinging to the person, was calculated to make 
one dream of and long for the comforts of his 
home and fireside. Yet our men were cheerful 
and hardy ; and trials under which, at the com- 
mencement of the War, they would have given 
up in despair, were now borne without complaint. 

The complete confidence of the entire Army ir 
its great leader; the admirable order and systeny 
which prevailed during the march; the success 
with which all obstacles were overcome ; the’ 
novelty of being in the heart of the enemy's 
country, where our troops had never before pene- 
trated ; the universal joy with which the Army 
was welcomed by the slave population—old ané 
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young, male and female; the terror of those 
who had hailed, with joy, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, under the impression that they, at least, 
were safe—far beyond the reach of the strong 
arm of the Government—these thin with 
good health, fresh air, a plenty of exercise, with 
many a good meal obtained without money and 
without price, with just enough fighting to give 

ice and zest to the march—all combined to 
render it the romance of suldiering, and to make 
it, what our closing Campaign should have been, 
the most novel, the most successful, and the 


most memorable Campaign of the War. 

The final Campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
mac was, in every respect, worthy of that Army, 
and of the unfaltering patriotism and bravery 
that had characterized all its history. An Army 
which, from the fact of its fleld of operations 
being in the immediate vicinity of the Capital, 
had been subjected to more criticism, more inter- 
ference on the part of politicians and the Press, 
and had endured more changes of commanders 
than any other Army—an organization which had 
fought more desperate battles and lost, in killed 
and wounded, more men than all our other Armies 
combined, and, through it all, had preserved its 
good name and its fidelity to the cause—this 
Army, too, in its final Campaign aad in the results 
accomplished, was amply rewarded for all its 
sufferings. For four years, the objective point of 
this Army had been the city of Richmond, 
where were congregated the Chiefs of the Rebel- 
lion. More than once, within sight of its spires, 
it had been compelled to turn back for the de- 
fense of our own Capital. On the twenty-ninth 
of March, commenced the series of great battles 
which were to result in the accomplishment of 
that for which this Army had so long struggled-— 
the fall of Richmond and the surrender of the 
Army upon which the hopes of the rebels had 
been at all times based. ‘To have had this great 
result accomplished, without severe fighting, 
without the loss, on both sides, of thousands of 
gallant men, would not have been in keeping 
with the past history of the struggle between the 
two Armies operatingin Virginia. A week of 
hard marching and harder fighting resulted in 
the final surrender; and the veterans of the 
Potomac, in company with their brothers from 
the West, who, starting in Kentucky, had swept 
through nearly every rebel State, now made its 
way northward—passing over the historic and 
bloody fields of Cold Harbor, the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court-house, Fredericksburgh, and 
Bull Run, where so many gallant comrades were 
sleeping their last sleep—they returned to our 
Capital, laden with well-earned laurels. The 
Army which, in 1861, had returned to Washing- 


ton, in or the scoff of our enemies, at 
road—now returned, conscious of its 
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strength and power—each soldier's heart filled 
with that pride and joy which can be realized 
only by him who, having given up home, fami- 
ly, and friends, and for years endured the dan- 
gers and hardships of a soldier's life, now. finds 
his work completed—his country saved—and 
himself the recipient of a nation’s gratitude. 


IIl.--REMINISCENCES OF ‘‘ THE WEST.” 
By Henry O'RIEtty. 


{When arranging a Course of Lectures for the “‘ Roches- 
‘ter Atheneum and Young Men’s Association," of which [ 
was President, I invited the Hon. Gabriel Furmap, of 
Brooklyn, then (1841) a State Senator, to favor us with some 
Discourses on subject of ‘American Antiquities. His 
compliance with the vousats gave much public satisfaction, 
as will readily be imagined by people familiar with his 
character and ney, 

As a slight token of the interest excited by his Antiquar- 
ian Lectures. it was deemed appropriate to present him 
ee “old times” in nee and I 
readily yie ‘or urpose, an oaken walking-staf, 
which I had caused to Be made from half-burnt Nimbe: 
saved from the conflagration of the first framed dwelling 
erected at a locality in the centre of what is now the floar- 
ishing City of Rochester. The date of the ancient struc- 
ture from whose embers the brand was taken, reached in- 
to antiquity as far back as the ~~ 1810—the memorable 
year in which De Witt Clinton, then a young Senator, made 
an exploring toar, along with General Stephen Van Renssel- 
aer, verneur Morris, and two other gentlemen, as Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Legislature, for examining the 
routes then proposed for the “‘mad project,” as many peo- 

le considered it, of Canal Communication between the 

‘udson and Lake Erie—a project, by the bye, whieh evtn 
Clinton was induced to examine only a few mcnths before, 
he having declined, till then, to read Jesse Hawley’s Essays 
which first formally proposed the t enterprise, which 
Essays General Micah Brooks had tried, vainly,to induce him 
to examine, in the Winter of 1808-9; and even Thomas Jef- 
ferson frankly said, of it, he thought the project andertak- 
en “a hundred years too soon.”’ 

The year and the dwelling are also memorable, locally, 

from the circumstance that, during that season, it was in a 
tree, beside that pioneer house, at a burglarious bear 
took refuge, when Enos Stone, father of the first white 
citizen born on the tract, shot the intruder and saved his 
provender from further ursine depredations—of which, and 
of the humble dwelling from whose timber the oaken staff 
was made, a pictorial record =e in the frontispiece 
of a book, issued by me, in 1838, entitled Settlement in the 
West, or Sketches of Rochester and Western New York— 
for Rochester — even so recently, considered, by so 
many eastern people, as being rather too near the back 
wooks—verging on the outskirts of civilization. 

The interest connected with the subject of Mr. Furman’s 
Lectures manifested itself, in various ways, about that 
time, and occasioned some correspondence with the Sena- 
tor, the results of which were handed to me, for use, in any 
further publications I might make. Two of the replies of 
Mr. Furman were addressed to the Hon. Frederic Whit- 
tlesey, then Vice-chancellor of the State; and asthe contents 
of them may not be uninteresting, even now, I annex them, 
hereto, as presented to me by that gentleman. 


Naw Yorx. Jan. 7. 1871. Henay O’Rretvr.) 
[Jupee FurRMAN’s LETTERs. | 
Ze 
Aunany, November 25, 1841. 
Hon. FREDERICK WHITTLESEY : 
Dear Str: I have examined with much care 
the ancient coins which you sent me from Mr 
Ward * some few months since, as having been 


* Levi A. Ward, former Mayor of, and yet resident in, 
Rochester. 
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found in the neighbourhood of Rochester; and | American Colonies, which met at Albany in the 
am satisfied they are early French coins, proba- | preceding year, 1754. Tbe Journals and records 
bly of their Colonial emission. Both the Eng-| of that Congress are supposed to be lost, but I 
lish and French, at a very early period, after the | am rather inclined to the belief that they are 
settlement of their American Colonies, issued a | now existing among the public records of Louis- 
series of coins for the currency of their settlements | iana; for M. Alex. Vatemare at the meeting held 
—many of which are very curious,more so indeed, | at the Capitol to facilitate his great and valuable 
than the coinages of the Mother Countries. I now | project of National exchanges of books, &c, 
have a copper coin, about the size of a Cent, | stated through Hon. John C, Spencer, that he 
which was ploughed up about 20 years since, in | had found a short time previous in New orleans, 
the town of Bergen, New Jersey, on which is|the Journals of the first Congress in A:aerica ; 
the inscription, * Franc-Colonies,” and the date | but his knowledge of the record did not enable 
of 1722; which was one of those French Colon-| him to speak definitely in the matter. How it 
ial coins. And I saw a few days since in the|¢ame there I cannot conceive ; but think an in- 
Museum of the Albany Institute, a Stone found | vestigation should at once be made as to whether 
at a Spring in the town of Pompey in this State, | such a record exists or not; and if it does, the 
having on ita Serpent around a tree, and the} original, or a copy, should be procured and de- 
date of the accession of Hadrian VI. to the Pon- | posited in the office of our Secretary of State— 
tificate, 1522, * and the French name of Leon | Please present my thanks to Mr. Ward for his 
De Laun—which, with the Coins, &c. found in | kindness in sending me those Coins, and also my 
the Western part of eur State, undoubtedly furn- | best respects to him. 
ish the evidence of the establishment of French With great respect 
religious missions xmong the Five Nations of In- Lam Dear Sir yours truly 
dians, very soon after the first colonizing of the | G. FoRMAN 
Canadas by that Nation. The Valleys of the [Addressed : 
Ohio, and the Mississippi, now have existing; lon. 
many interesting proofs of the French euterprize, Freperick WirrtLesky 
and of their religious missions, scattered through- Rochester 
out their whole extent down to New orleans. New York 

An examination of the French claims to this IL. 
country, and of the course they pursued to es- 
tablish and perpetuate their dominion here, is a 
very interesting enquiry. By looking at the 
first volume of Sanson’s Great Atlas, published 


DAK Sr: 

In looking last evening over a copy of my let- 
| ter to you under the date of November 25" last, 
: | [discovered that in my description of the stone 
at Antwerp, in Elephantine folio, about 1735, (T| found in Pompey in this State I had been led into 
now quote from recollection, having the book an error by following an account which I had 
at home, but not before me.) you will find a] taken from the lips of a gentleman who had seen 
Map of North America, published by the French; | it some time since, instead of my own, which I 
which shows that they claimed all the country} had copied from the stone itself. As there are 
extending from the Canadas down to the Mouth | already two or three erroneous descriptions of 
of the Mississippi, and up to the gates of Sche-| this stone published to the world, I feel no dispo- 
nectady; and they built their Forts and trading | sition to add to the number, and therefore give 
Posts throughout that whole country. This} you the following, as the correct inscription, 
Freach policy continued growing and strength- | which I have this morning again compared with 
ening even as late as the year 1755, when the| the original. It is as follows : 
eyes of the British Government seem to have | 
been opened to the strong necessity of resisting | 
those encroachments, or their Colonies would 
soon be confined to a comparatively very narrow 
strip of land bordering on the Atlantic Coast-— 
And in this latter year a work of much ment, 
and authority, written by Dr. Millar, was pub- 
lished in London, shewing the extent and effect 
of that policy of the French nation. This en- 
lightening of the views of the British Adminis- 
tration on that subject, was owing to the pro- 
ceedings of the First Congress ever held by the 

——| * Where this asterisk is, in the figure, there is, on the 


* Mr. Furman, in hie next letter, corrected an error in | stone, a figure, resembling a bud or spear-head, which we 
the foregoing statement, as will be seen hereafter. cannot imitate.—Ev, Huw. Mao. 


Leo. De Lavun. 


1520 


The Tree snd Scrpent 
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We have here indeed the true chronology of 


ithe Pontificate of Leo X.; and it may be thus 
read ‘‘ Leo, the 6 year of his Pontificate 1520.” 
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tions which they made, led on by the fables of 
the El Dorado, which they expected to find real- 
ized in the Western Continent ; and the horrible 


I am inclined to think it was more probably the | amount of crime and loss of human life with 
corner stone of the little Chapel erected by the | which their pursuits after the precious metals 
French Colony than a funeral monument as none | 


others of the kind have been found; and that 
ithe other name upon it is that of the founder of 
the Church or rather Chapel. The name of 
“ Laun” is so much worn, as to render it ob- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


scure, yet I am satisfied from two examinations | 
of the inscription, that this is the name, oras near | 


as Can now be made out. 

Otherwise all that I have stated I am satisfied 
-on re-examination is correct. 

If I had supposed that you, or L., A. Ward 


were attended, or who have read the Journal of 
the Voyage of De Acugna in South America, 
and Southey’s Account of the Expedition of 
Orsua and the Crimes of Aguirre will not want 
faith in this statement.— 

Finally, it was agreed that an equal number of 
Frenchmen, and Spaniards should go in pursuit 
of this treasure.~ While on their route the In- 


| dians began to suspect some design in the strang- 


Ksy. felt any interest on this question, I could | 


turnish you from my library in manuscript, and 


print, if at home, with abundance of evidence | 
proving the establishment of French Colonies in 


the Western part of this State and in the Valleys 


of the Ohio and Mississippi ;—many facts in that | 


head are within my reach even at this place from 
some of my Notes and Memoranda which I take 
the liberty of forwarding you — 

Governor De Witt Clinton in his Memoir on 
let of about 25 pages which has now become very 
scarce and difficult to be procnred—states, that, 
a settlement of the French was made in the town 
of Pompey in 1666.— He says, that, ‘‘at the 
‘request of Karakontie, an Onondaga Chieftain, 


‘a French Colony was directed to repair to his vil- | 


‘* lage for the purpose of teaching the Indians the 
‘arts and sciences, and endeavor, if practicable, 
‘to civilize and christianize them ’’—that ‘this 
‘little colony remained for three years in a very 
‘“‘peaceable and flourishing condition, during 


ers to deprive them of their country which 
jealousy was greatly increased by ** the Spaniards 
‘* telling the Indians that the only object of the 
‘* French was to tyrannize over them,” and ‘‘ the 
French on the other hand asserted that the 
‘* Spaniards were laying a plan to rob them of 
‘*their lands"—- The Indians held «a private 
Council, and determined to rid themselves of 
both: And having obtained assistance of the 
Oncidas, and Cayugas, on All Saints day, 1669, 
alittle before day break, *‘the little Colony, 


‘nor | | ‘together with the Spaniards, were aroused from 
the Antiquities of Western New-York a pamph- | 


| **the war whoop of the savages. - 


‘*which time much addition was made to the es- | 


‘tablishment, and among others a small chapel, 
‘*in which the Jesuit (from whose Journal Gov. 


‘‘and ceremonies of his Church” 


‘* their slumbers by the discharge of fire arms, and 
Every house 
“was immediately fired or broken open, and 
**such as attempted to escape from the flames 
‘* were killed by the tomahawk ; and not one of 
‘*the Colonists or Spaniards were left alive to 
‘*relate the sad disaster ”- 

This history accounts for many appearances, 
about this section of the country, which excited 
the wonder of the present race of inhabitants 
when they first settled it. They found the marks 
of former cultivation, in a second growth of 
trees, so evident as to attract the attention of 
every one, and has continued from that time to 


| the present a frequent topic of conversation, 
Clinton derived much of his information,) ‘* used | 
**to collect the barbarians and perform the rites | 


-Matters con- | 


tinued on this footing until 1669, when a party | 


of twenty three Spaniards arrived there, guided 
by some of the Iroquois, by way of the Missis- 


sippi, and up the Ohio and Alleghany Rivers to | 


Olean point, in search of a Northern lake whose 
bottom they supposed to be covered with silver 


| 


although few have attempted to explain the 
cause. This second growth extends many miles 
and is rendered the more prominent from being 
surrounded by the original forest of old large 
timber- And in ploughing & other excavations 
made in that space, there have been found frag- 
ments of Earthenware, of iron implements of 
husbandry, and also parts of guns and other 
warlike articles- The remains of a blacksmith’s 


from the Indian's description : ** Having arrived | forge has also been diseovered ; and about thirty 
**at Onondaga lake and the French Village, and | years since in making some excavations in that 
‘*finding no silver, they seemed bent on a quarrel | tract, a farmer turned up a piece of metal, which 
“‘ with the French, whom they charged with hav- | had the appearance of having once been part of 
‘ing bribed the Indians, so that they would not | a Church bell- This was found not far from 
‘tell them where the silver might be found”—| the period of the discovery of the inscribed 


‘Such things may appear to us as improbable, 
but to those who are conversant with the Spanish 


| 


stone I have before mentioned but as no one had 
any idea that a Church had before existed there, 


adventures during the early settlements of Amer- | little was thought of it, and I think no care was 
ica,and the extravagant and wearisome expedi-| taken for its preservation—it.was undoubtedly 
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a relic of the bell used in that ancient Chapel of 
the French Colony - 

On the subject of the French policy of sur- 
rounding the English Colonies with a cordon in 
forts and trading posts, the proceedings of the 
First Congress at Albany in 1754, exhibit the 
matter in a very strong light. After taking into 
consideration the situation of the English settle- 
ments, they represented in a Memorial to the 
Crown——“ That it was the evident design of 
“ the French to surround the British Colonies ; to 
‘* fortify themselves on the back thereof ; to take 
‘** and keep possession of the heads of all the im- 
‘* portant Rivers ; to draw over the Indians to their 
‘interest, and with the help of such Indians 
** added to such forces as were then arrived, and 
‘* might afterwards arrive, or be sent from Europe, 
‘to be ina capacity of making a general attack 
** on the several Governments ; and if at the same 
‘time a strong naval force should be sent from 
‘** France, there was the utmost danger that the 
** whole Continent would be subjected to thet 
** Crown.” 

As I have before stated, in my previous letter, 
numerous traces of French enterprize are still to 
be seen throughout the great Valleys of the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi, in their ancient settlements, — 
in the language, manners, and customs of the 
people-— Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh, in 
Pennsylvania, was one of this line or cordon of 
forts and trading posts, and a very formidable 
one it was for many years to the English Colon- 
ies— Another portion of that great cordon still 
existing, is the Village of Cohokia, in Illinois ; 
in which is a Church built by the French set- 
tlers in 1698, having ‘‘ battled with the storms 
‘‘of more than a Century"— The bell which 
hangs in its tower, was brought from France 
more than a Century and a half ago, and still, 
or until recently, on every Sabbath morn calls 
upon the inhabitants to render praise and thanks- 
giving to that Benificent being to whom they owe 
all their blessings, as it had done for ages past — 
(This fact also proves that the French Colonists 
had bells in their churches in their early settle- 
ments in this country.) Numerous other in- 
stances might be cited but it is useless, a travel- 
ler cannot pass through that country, or any 
other person read the descriptions of the same, 
without according to the truth of my remark. 

It is a curious and valuable historical fact, not 
generally known, that Thomas Jenkins Esq. in 
1763, submitted to the British Ministry a project 
to prevent the emancipation of the American 
Colonies, and to retain them forever in their obe- 
dience to the Crown— His first proposition was, 
the keeping on foot most. of the troops then in 
America, and which were disbanded, or recalled 
at the peace. The forts which were scattered 
along the Indian frontier, and which were after- 
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wards demolished, or abandoned, were to be 
preserved, New ones were to be erected.on the 
Coast, ostensibly against the invasions of the 
French. The lands granted to the veterans were 
always to be within the precincts of a Fort, which 
on the frontiers especially, must very soon have 
formed respectable military townships— Jenk- 
ins was well acquainted with America, from a 
residence of considerable length in Pennsylvania, 
and the Carolinas, and he also had some employ- 
ment in the English army which conquered Can- 
ada; which enabled him to become conversant 
with the operation of the French policy; and it 
was their scheme somewhat modified which he 
thus proposed to the consideration of Lord Bute 
and his associates. Providence, however, so or- 
dered matters, that the English ministry did not 
regard this project with any favor—and by 
rejecting it, facilitated the onward progress of 
the American Revolution — 

If I was at home with my books about me, 
| you might have a much more enlarged view of 
_the French settlements in this country—it may 

be however, that I have already given you more 
| than will be read with interest. My excuse is, 
it is a question which has long excited my utten- 
tion ; and sometime since I collected many facts 
on this head, and arranged them in some order, 
of which, however, I am not now able to avail 
myself, which has been the reason for the desult- 
ory mode in which I have conveyed you this 
information- Present my respects to Mr. Ward- 
With much respect 
I am Dear Sir yours truly 
G. FurRMAN 
Avnany, Dec. 15- 1841— 
[ Addrexsed] 


Single sheet 
To 
Hon. FrepERICK WHITTLESEY 
Rochester 
Monroe County 
New York 


Ill.—THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
THE SETTLEMENT OF MONTEREY, CAL. 
JUNE 8, 1870.* 


The celebration of the Centennial Anniversary 
of the planting of the Cross at, and the founda- 
tion of the City of, Monterey, the ancient Capi- 
tal of the State of California, was celebrated, 


* We are indebted to our neighbor and friend, John Sav- 
age, Eeqr., for the material from which we have made this 
very complete rt of the Celebration of Monterey’s one- 
hu birth-day; and Father Hudson has also laid us 
under many ob! ons by sending the sonnet of his 

tion, in order to make the report moro — Both 
Ceaggeetemen es Seman caenss our eineese \ks,—Epi- 
TOR cat, Magazine, 
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with great ceremonials, on the third of June, 
1870. 

‘This Fete,” says the Monterey Democrat of 
June 11th, ‘* passed off exceedingly well. In 
“addition to the populatien of the town, a great 
** many visitors were present and participated in 
‘the ceremonies, all entering heartily into {the 
‘spirit of the occasion and being fully alive to 
**the significance of the event which they were 
«“ commemorating. 

‘* Monterey is the Jamestown of this coast : on 
*‘the rock, in front of the quaint little Custom- 
**house, built in Mexican times, first lea 
‘ashore hundreds of the present inhabitants of 
“the State, who, since, dispersing through every 
** part of its territory, have laid the foundation 
‘‘ofa great empire. This is a classic spot, asso- 
‘‘ciated, in the minds of the people of the State 
** now living and to come, with all the historical 
**events which have signalized the establishment 
“of civilization in one of the fairest though 
“‘among the latest of its possessions. The site of 
** the town is exceedingly beautiful and all its sur- 
‘‘roundings are picturesque and pleasing, every 
*‘natural object on which the eye falls being 
‘lovely and graceful. In front of the town, 
‘*sweeps the broad and crescent-shaped bay 
‘‘which, for centuries, has been known to navi- 
‘‘gators as affording one of the securest and 
**easiest-reached havens, in which 'might lie, 
“with perfect convenience, any conceivable 
‘*amount of shipping. 

‘“*To the religionist, the place possesses the 
“ deepest interest: here was planted, for the first 
**time, on these shores, the sacred emblem of his 
‘*faith; and in sight, still, are many monuments 
‘erected by devout and earnest men, whose only 
‘‘ thought was service to their God and to their 
‘fellows. To poet, historian, and statesman, no 
‘‘other place that looks westwardly over the 
‘Pacific, possesses an equal interest ; as the years 
‘* 0 on, it will be visited as a sort of Mecca; and 
“Monterey will continue, through all time, the 
“object of tender regard and something like 
“* veneration.” 

The following account of the interesting event 
—one of the most noticeable historical occur- 
rences On the Pacific Coast-—is compiled from the 
reports furnished to the leading journals of San 
Francisco. 

Some time before, it seems, an invitation had 
been extended to the Pioneer Associations of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, etc., to assist in the cele- 
bration ; and ample preparations had been made 
to honor the coming event, with due importance. 
We admit a portion of the early correspon- 
dence, on this subject, to indicate how heartily 
the Pioneers of the State enlisted in the move- 
ment, as well as to preserve the historical materi- 
al which we find in it. 
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[From the President of the Sacramento Pioneers.) 
** SacRAMENTO, May 30, 1870 

** Hon. P. A. Roacn, CaarmmMan, Etc., SAN 
*¢ Francisco.—Drar Frrenp: Yours of the 13th 
“ inst., addressed to me as President of the Sac- 
**ramento Association of California Pioneers, in- 
‘* viting the members thereof to unite with those of 
** the San Francisco Association and others, in cele- 
‘* brating, at Monterey, on the 3rd of June, the 
‘*Centennial Anniversary of the settlement of 
‘*that city, was laid before our Association, at its 
‘‘regular monthly meeting, held cn the 28th 
‘* inst. 

‘*Many of us, circumstances permitting, 
‘* would be pleased to be with you, on this rare 
‘*and interesting occasion. For the Pioneers of 
‘* 1849 to stand upon the ground hallowed by the 
“tread of the Pioneers of 1770, headed by the 
‘* good Father Junipero Serra, a full century after 
‘“those brave men startled the wilderness by 
‘*their presence, would, indeed, be glory to the 
‘living ; but to stand there, gathered from afar, 
‘*from every clime, and tongue, and nation, to 
**celebrate this Centennial, will be an honor to 
‘*the memories of the dead. And we cannot over- 
‘*honor them. They were the Pioneers of Pion- 
‘* eers, on this western coast. In comparison with 


‘‘theirs, our fame is nothing. We came to seek 
‘‘gold; they came with nobler aspirations—to 
‘*erect an empire, not only of domain, but of 
‘* religion, of learning, and of law. Theirs be 


‘**ull the honor and the glory. Let us, on that 
‘*day, bow in reverence to their memories. 

‘*To these Missionary Fathers and their frugal 
** foresight, are we mainly indebted for the fact 
**that, to-day, our State is the wine-press of the 
‘* Nation. From them, have we Jearned the vir- 
‘* tue of irrigation ; and to their influence may, in 
‘*an eminent degree, be ascribed the credit that we 
‘* found the native Indians in such meek subjec- 
‘**tion that they were not in the least trouble- 
**some. 

‘¢ Sincerely hoping that this Centennial, which 
‘* you have thus auspiciously inaugurated, may be 
‘*‘ maintained by our children and our childrens’ 
*' children, as the ages roll by, and that Monterey 
‘* will sacredly prese:ve in her archives the histo- 
‘* ries of these periodical events, I have the honor 
‘*to remain, with profound respect, 

** Yours, affectionately, 
‘* James McCiatcny. 
‘*President Sacramento Association 
‘* California Pioneers.” 

As the movements of the San Francisco Pion- 
eers formed a portion of the noticable events of 
the occasion, our — will follow their progress, 
from that city to Monterey. 

(From the Alta California, Jane 5., 1870.) 
** DEPARTURE OF THE PIONEERS.—At half-past 
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**six o'clock; on Thursday evening, [June 2nd} | 
**there stood on the decks of the steamer Senator, 
‘**a band of pioneer citizens of California, com- 
** prising representatives from Sacramento, Marys- | 
“ville, and other interior towns. They were 
‘representative men, too, and amongst them | 
‘‘over a dozen veterans, who migrated hither 
‘long before the discovery of gold on these | 
«slopes. Captain Steele, one of the guests, set- 
‘*tled here as early as 1825. One- third of the | 
‘* passengers were invited guests, and one fourth | 
‘‘of the entire number lady pioneers, or lady 
‘* friends of the members of the Society. The 
** banner of the Association and the American flag | 
**were conveyed aboard, and the old Mexican 
‘* flag was hoisted to the peak. In all, there were 
‘*three hundred souls aboard, when the steamer | 
‘left Folsom-street Wharf. In the absence of 
‘* President Chenery, Charles D. Carter was 
‘* selected as acting-President. Philip A. Roach 
** was the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
‘ments, and throughout the excursion exerted 
** himself to render the trip in every way agree- 
** able. 
“Major General Ord, although unable to 
“accept the invitation of Mr. Lull of the Com- 


‘ mittee, responded to it, not only by note, but by | « 


** paying the steamer the compliment of thirteen 
‘‘guns from Alcatraz, as she steamed by the 
** fortress, General Ord, in his note of declina- | 
“tion, mentions the fact of his being stationed | 
“*at Monterey, amongst a people gencrous, culti- | 
‘vated, and hospitable; and that his sojourn | 
**there was a delightful one. Everybody aboard 
‘the Senator had made up their minds and pre- 
“* pared their bodies fora gay time. The Band | 
«of the Twelfth Infantry was called into requis- | 
‘ition, by the dancers, before the Presidio was | 
‘*reached; but the slight swell off the Fort sum- | 
“*marily stopped this fun, and, by the time the 
‘* bar was crossed, a few bed-clothes were tumble- 
“ed by the qualmish. The sea was smooth, 
“‘however; the sunset meal relished by nearly all ; 
and the mild moonlight evening kept the poet- 
“ically inclined on deck, until the midnight 
** hour. 

** Just as the sun peered above the Santa Cruz 
‘hills, the light-house rounded into view ; and | 
‘in a few moments the staunch old steamer was 
‘beautifully brought alongside the pier, and 
‘‘the thriving seaside town of Santa Cruz con- 
‘* tained within its limits the floating colony of 

‘*the Senator. A tarry of two hours, here, enab- 
‘*led the passengers to ‘do’ the place eatisfacto- 
“‘rily. The early start sharpened the appetite for | 
‘*the excellent matutinal meal, at once bountiful | 
‘‘in quantity and well cooked. And here we 
‘must declare that the cuisine suffered at the | 
‘tongue of no grumbler during the absence of | 

“* the vessel from this port.” 


| ‘fed the sleeping accommodations ; 


| **enson’s Regiment, 
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A dispatch to the Bulletin of the third of June» 
says: ‘*The steamer Senator, with the excur- 
‘**sionists from San Francisco, arrived at Santa 
**Cruz, at five o’clock this morning. ‘The sail 
‘down the coast was delightful, the sea being 
‘*calm and the weather clear. But few were 
**sea-sick. The number of passengers exceed- 
and those 
“who remained up kept the rest awake with 

** their boisterous merriment. A large number 

‘of passengers went ashore at Santa Cruz, where 
‘the steamer stopped two hours, and started for 
‘*Monterey at half past seven o'clock, taking a 
‘‘large delegation of Santa Cruz pioneers and 
** citizens. The music of the Twelfth Infantry 
‘*Band of nineteen pieces was a grand feature of 
**the voyage. 

** Several | lady correspondents of California and 
‘‘ Eastern papers were on hand, including one 
‘who came with the Boston party. John Sav- 
‘age, the Irish patriot, 1s one of the guests of the 
** Pioneers. 

“Philip Roach of the Hzaminer, who was Alcalde 

‘and Mayor of Monterey, in 184%, and represent- 
‘‘ed it in the State Senate, is Chairman of the 
‘¢Committee of Arrangements. Charles R. Bond 
marshals the Pioneers, who are here in force, 
“‘with their silver and gold bear-badges and 
‘*Society banner. Several representatives of the 
‘*San Francisco journals are along.” 


We take the following account of the recep- 
tion at Monterey, the procession, and addresses, 


| chiefly from the Alta California and the San 


Francisco Wraminer of the sixth of June. 

As soon as the gallant old steamer was made 
fast to the wharf | at Monterey, Charles Nt. Bond. 
acting Marshal of the Association, announced 
the programme. 

** ORDER OF PROCKEDINGS. 
‘* Grand Marshal and his Aids. 

‘* First Division—Military Companies and 
‘* Bands. 

** Second Division—California Pioncers : Stev- 
officers and men. 

‘‘Third Division—Orator of the day ; State 
“and Federal officers and fite; ex-Prefects, 
‘* Alcaldes, and Mayors; City and County officers. 

*¢ Fourth Division—Civic Associations. 

‘* Fifth Division—Whaling Companies. 

‘** Sixth Division—Public Schools. 

‘¢ Seventh Division—Visitors and Citizens, on 
** foot. 

‘Eighth Division—Citizens, in carriages and on 
** horseback. 

“ At twelve M., a signal gun will be fired, at the 
‘church, to form procession there. 


‘© ORDER OF MARCH. 
‘« From Church to the front of Albrego’s house; 
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“thence to the corner of Pearl and Washington- 
“streets; thence up Pearl to Alvarade-street ; 
“thence down Alvarado-street to the Custom- 
‘*house ; thence crossing the bridge to the pic- 
“nic grounds. 

** On arrival at the bridge and picnic grounds, 
‘*a signal gun will be fired. 

** An Oration will be delivered, about three, P. 
“*M.; notice of which will be given by firing a 
‘signal gun. 

‘* The Pioneers of Monterey will form a Com- 
‘mittee of Reception. 

** Aids to Grand Marshal—J. D. Callahan, E. 
“W. Mills. 

“Division Marshals—First Division, J. R. 
“Leese ; Second’ Division, R. McKee; Third 
“Division, W. 8S. Johnson ; Fourth Division, T. 
““G. Lambert; Fifth Division, Capt. Pray; 
“Sixth Division, R. B. Warren; Seventh Divis- 
“jon, L. F. Brown; Eighth Division, H. Mills. 

‘* BADGES. 


*“¢ Grand Marshal—Red Scarf. 
** Aids to Grand Marshal—Blue Scarfs. 
“* Marshals—White Scarfs. 
**Other Aids will wear a red ribbon tied on 
“the left side of the coat, in button hole. 
**B. V. Sargent, Grand Marshal. 
**Monrernty, May 30, 1870.” 


At this moment, the Monterey Pioneers, 2 stal- 
wart body of fifty-six men, were observed, drawn | 
up a3 4 Reception Committee, onthe wharf, each | 
bearing the regalia of their Order. In their ranks | 
was borne « large American ensign, and also the | 
first banner of the City of Monterey, at its organi- | 
zation. It was designed by the lamented | 
“ Squibob,” who was, at one time, stationed here. | 
His humor is exhibited by the motto, ‘‘ Anda,” | 
**Go ahead!” ! 

The Banner of Monterey was borne by B. F. | 
Kooser, of Santa Cruz, the oldest Pioneer pres- | 
ent, and the American flag, by J.C. Piercy, of | 
San José. 

Now the Pioneers formed a hollow square. | 
The last Prefect of the District, Don David! 
Spence, welcomed the guests, generally, most cor- | 
dially by a neat speech and his singing Auld 
Lang Syne, in excellent voice for a man of three- 
score years and ten. The crowd, a large portion | 
of whom were ladies, joined in the chorus. It! 
was a monster out-door concert. 

Milton Little, President of the Monterey Pion- | 
eers, in a brief speech, welcomed their Brother | 
Pioneers. 

Charles D. Carter, Esq., acting-President, | 
introduced Philip A. Roach, who responded in 
behalf of the San Francisco Association. He 
stated that his Society had accepted the invita- 
tion with sincere satisfaction. This was an 
event that deserved commemoration of all Pio- 
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neers in the State. Consequently every organi- 
zation in California had been invited; and dele- 
gations from all of these were present. Their 
| Officers had written their acceptance in words 
| that had been given to the public through the 
| press; the sentiments conveyed a high apprecia- 
ition of the labors of the Missionary Fathers. 
They had taught the Indian to plant the olive 
|and the vine and to build ehurches; had trained 
| them to be docile ; and, in various ways, to render 
| themselves serviceable to the early Pioneers. 

After other remarks, the speaker, in. conclu- 
|sion, pointed to the Cross and said, ‘‘ Behold in 
| ** yonder glen, on the western marge of this Conti- 
'**nent, the sign under which the Missionaries 
| **came toconquer. Inspired with the determina- 
“tion to dotheir duty to God, they sought to raise 
‘**the poor creatures amongst whom they came, to 
‘*a knowledge of the goodness of their great Cre- 
‘ator and to teach them such useful arts as they 
| ** were capable of learning. All here can bear wit- 
| **ness how well they succeeded. The Cross has 
| ‘been more powerful than theSword. It solves a 
| **problem in which our national reputation is in- 
‘*volved. The funds contributed by individuals 
**to carry on this noble work are retained by 
‘*Mexico. Could those funds be obtained and 
'** given to Missionary Fathers, the triumph of 
| **the past would be exceeded by the victories of 
| ** the future. 

‘““The Cross is where Viscaino stood : it is 
‘placed where Serra blessed the soil : we stand 
‘“before it, to-day : may it remain there for ages, 
‘**to guard Monterey from evil, pestilence and 
‘* famine.” 

The procession then formed, the Band preced- 
ing and playing national airs. Next fell in the 
officers; and the ladies sandwiched between the 
first and second-class Pioneers. The crowd 
marched up Alvarado-street, both sides of which 
were planted with young and vigorous Monterey 
pines and cypress saplings. ‘The houses—nearly 
all of which, on this side, as on all of the streets, 
are built of adobe, and many are spacious and 
elegant residences—on the present occasion, 
were dressed in a holiday garb, the brilliant 
green of the foliage contrasting magnificently 
with the dazzling whiteness of the houses. 

After halting, for a brief period, at Harris's 
Washington Hotel, which was covered from cor- 
nice to sidewalks with evergreens, the procession 
moved to the old Church of San Carlos de Mon- 
terey. This sacred structure displayed the Amer- 
ican, Spanish, and Mexican ensigns. 

The Church is cruciform and a perfect bijou of 
elegance. It was densely crowded. A Te Deum 
was executed by the choir, accompanied by the 
Santa Cruz Band. The High Mass was sung by 
Padre Ambris, assisted by several clergymen 
from adjoining districts. This Father is the Pas- 


| 
| 
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tor of San Antonio. He came to California with 
the firat Bishop of the Diocese, then composed of 
Baja and Alta California. Since then, a period 
of nearly thirty years, he has heen exercising 
pastoral duties. 

In early days, the Mission of San Antonio de 
Padua was one of the most important, in wealth 
and the number of its neophytes. It is yet, ow- 
ing to the labor of his own hands, aided by the 
remaining Indians, kept in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

The remaining services, at the Church, were a 
sermon, in Spanish, by Father Rubie, who also 
made a few remarks in English. 

The other clergymen present were Fathers Ca- 
sanova, Curran, Mahony, Hudson and Rubio. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, the grand 

ion commenced forming at the Church, 
under the general management of B. V. Sargent. 
The names of the Aids were Doctor Callahan 
and E. W. Mills. Division Marshals, J. R. Leese, 
R. McKee, W. 8. Johnson, T. G. Lambert, Cap- 
tain Pray, R. B. Warren, L. F. Brown, and H. 
Milks. 

The programme was carried out, fully and 
faithfully, as published. One of the distin- 
guishing features of it was a beautifully decorat- 
ed car, containing girls clad in white, and repre- 
senting the different States and Territories. The 
children are pupils of the Public Schools, under 
the management of Robert B. Warren, Mrs. 
Batcheldur, and Miss Phillips. 

The equestrians in the procession attracted 
much attention, by their splendid horsemenship. 
The mounted Marshals performed their various 
duties, promptly and satisfactorily. The Califor- 
nia carriage of the olden time, and such as has 
been «sed in Monterey until very recently, was 
revived with the procession. This was a pon- 
derous cart, with wooden wheels, and drawn by 
an ox. The shafts were hickory poles, and a 
harness of rawhide. The occupant was a hand- 
some American lady, who, asa young girl, crossed 
the plains in a somewhat similar vehicle, eighteen 
years since, in the long period of six months. 
To-day, the iron horse travels in the Pioneers’ 
path, and makes the trans-continental journey in 
six Gays instead of consuming half a year. 

On the arrival of the procession at the grove, 
on an emimence overlooking the Bay, groups 
selected shady della, whilst others might have 
been seen gathering wild-flowers, and enjoying 
the magnificent sea view and the finny tribes 
disporting in its placid waters. 

Extending through a long portion of the 
grove, was a table spread with viands of a most 
substantial character and native wines, which 
were partaken of with a zest heightened by the 
long mareh and stimulated by the ocean breeze. 
Itseemed as if every resident of the country had 
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contributed to make an old-fashioned merienda, a 
complete success. 

The large attendance of native California 
dames and maidens was the theme of general 
remark. Many of the old ladies were present, to 
do honor to the early Fathers who had given 
them secular and religious instruction. To show 
their sympathy with the celebration, a number 
of venerable matrons came from distant points, 
to attend it. - 

At three o’clock, an immense crowd convened 
around the rostrum. The President of the Day, 
Don David Spence, a Pioneer of 1824, called the 
meeting to order. After music, by the Santa 
Cruz Band, Father Hudson, of Gilroy, delivered 
the Oration of the day, which we have the priv- 
ilege of presenting, from the original manu- 
script, which Father Hudson has kindly trans- 
mitted for our especial use. 


(ORATION. | 


‘*It relieves me of considerable anxiety to be- 
‘*hold the numereus assembly with which I am 
‘*surrounded, because it gives me sufficient evi- 
‘*dence of the interest you take in the proceed- 
‘ings of to-day. It tells me, that it is not left 
‘* for me to awaken interest—an undertaking for 
** which I would hesitate to pronounce myself 
‘*competent. I feel that you have been unhap- 
‘*py in your selection of a speaker for this 
‘* occasion ; but I confess that I am proud of the 
‘honorable position to which you have assigned 
‘“‘me. I am proud, as a Minister of God, in 
‘putting my hand to the work, be that hand 
‘*ever so feeble, when there is a question of com- 
‘*memorating such heroic efforts for the spread 
“‘of Civilization, for the reclamation of man- 
‘*kind, and for the propagation of Christian 
** Doctrine, as those which we are assembled to 
**commemorste, to-day. 

** We read the history of the Propagation of 
“‘the Faith; we gather, from the monuments of 
‘* Christianity, which exist in the various quar- 
** ters of the globe, information of the gigantic 
** efforts which have been made by individuals, 
‘*and of the wonderful efforts which their exer- 
“tions produced. If we give ourselves time to 
“reflect upon the circumstances under which 
“some of these efforts were made, and upon the 
“difficulties which these circumstances must 
“have thrown in the way, we will stand aston- 
“ished at the results which have been achieved. 
‘* Even in this nineteenth century, in which we 
“live, we are ready to give men credit, as ben- 
“factors of their kind, when, through their 
“agency, some result, calculated to promote 
“the general well-being, is produced. This is 
“all right, and it would be ingratitude to act 
“otherwise. But, if we be so grateful to our 
“modern benefactors, to men who have pro- 
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“‘duced beneficial results, not single-handed, 
“my friends, but with all the surroundings of 
“ Civilization, with each individual of an en- 
“lightened community contributing his mite 
“towards facilitating the work of the leading 
“spirit, and, therefore, sharing with him in the 
“merit of his productions; if, after all this, we 
“ consider ourselves so deeply indebted to the 
“inventive genius, to the laborious artist, to the 
“ripe scholar who devotes his acquisitions to 
“to the refinement of the society in which we 
“live, to the devoted Missionary who announces 
“the glad tidings of the Gospel which has such 
‘a benign influence upon the society: if, I say, 
“ we be so grateful to these benefactors, notwith- 
“standing that they accomplished their work 
“with comparatively little sacrifice, what 
“should be our feelings towards those heroes 
“of antiquity, who, with axe in hand, cleared 
“their way through the pathless defiles, through 
“the otherwise inpenetrable thickets of Cali- 
“fornia, in order to establish Religion and 
“ Civilization, of which we are now the inheri- 
“tors; in order to plant, by the sweat of their 
“brows, the very trees, the fruit of which our 
“people are enjoying ; in order to make known 
“to us the existence of this garden in which we 
“live, this favorite land in whose behalf a 
“bountiful Providence has acted with so much 
“liberality ? 

“But, in order to understand the sacrifices 
“made by the men to whose memory we are 
“assembled to do honor, to-day, let us follow 
“them, a little, through the rough paths they 
“had to travel, in exploring and settling the 
“then unknown regions of California, 

“ As early as the year 1603, the Spanish Ad- 
“miral, Don Sabastian Viscaino, visited the 
“harbor of Monterey. On the site of the town 
“in which we sre now assembled, at that early 
“date, the Royal Standard of the Cross was 
“erected. The Holy Sacrifice of the new law 
“was celebrated, under the shade of a spread- 
“ing oak, which stood at the mouth of a ravine. 
“The Admiral, having taken note of the harbor 
‘he had discovered and its surroundings, not 
“being so equipped as to be able to colonize or 
“settle the place, withdrew, with his compan- 
“ions, in the hope that steps would be taken, 
“immediately after his return, to send the 
“blessings of Religion and Civilization to the 
“native Indians, who were as much present to 
“the all-secing eye of our Lord, as they, them- 
“selves, of the Caucasian race, were, when He 
“issued the command to ‘Go and teach all na- 
“*tions” although the blessings flowing from 
“obedience to that command had reached them 
“so long before. 

“The holy apostle, St. James, who brought 
“the glad-tidings of the Gospel to Spain, must 
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“look down with complacency, no less than my 
“own glorious patron, St. Patrick, on the work 
“ of his spiritual children, in the Propagation of 
“the Faith of Christ. Wherever the Spanish lan- 
“guage is spoken, and it is widely diffused 
“ over the face of the earth—perhaps the most 
“widely of European languages, if we except 
“the English—and, in many places where it is 
“not spoken, the spiritual children of St. James, 
“from every quarter of the peninsula which he 
“‘evangelized, are to be found engaged in the 
“game holy work, obeying the same divine pre- 
“cept which fell upon the ears of the Apostles, 
“‘when our Lord and Saviour spoke the words 
“«¢ Going, therefore, teach all nations.’ The Cas- 
“ tilian, the Andalusian, the Arragonian, and the 
“ Catelonian, from the snow-capped Pyrrenian 
“ mountains to the sunny vineyards of Granada, 
“Spain has sent forth her Soldiers of Christ, 
“armed with the Cross, to fight the battles of 
“their Lord. The history of South America, 
“the history of Mexico, the history of Califor- 
“nia, the history of the event which we are 
“assembled to commemorate, to-day, all bear 
“ample testimony to the truth of what I say. 
“But let us have a few facts; because, after all, 
“they are more substantial things than words. 
“ After that one sclitary visit, by Don Sa- 
“bastian Viscaino, in 1603, the sand-hills of 
‘Monterey were not again pressed by the foot 
“of the white man, for the long period of one 
‘hundred and sixty-seven years. It was not 
“forgotten, however. Every syllable of infor- 
“mation concerning it was carefully preserved : 
“ and so accurate was that information,and so lit- 
“ tle effect had that long lapse of years upon the 
‘“ appearance of Monterey, that those who final- 
“ly established Religion and Civilization, here, 
“recognized it, at first sight, as the place de- 
“scribed by Admiral Don Sabastian Viscaino, 
“ one hundred and sixty-seven years before. 
“On the twelfth day of March, in the year 
“1768, Father Junipero, whose name is so 
“closely connected with the settlement of Mon- 
“terey, started from San Blas, on his way to 
“Lower California. On the first day of the 
“following month, he arrived at Loretto; and, 
“continuing his journey, he reached his desti- 
“nation, in Lower California, on the sixth of 
“the following July. Whether the object of 
‘*Father Junipero’s journey was to meet the 
‘¢ Visitor General of New Spain, who arrived in 
‘‘Tower California, at the same time, or not, 
‘*doesnotappear. Subsequent events, however, 
‘** would seem to warrant such a conjecture. This 
‘¢ Visitor General, Don José Galves, came with 
‘*royal order to send an expedition to settle the 
‘* port of Monterey or, at least, that of San Diego. 
‘* After an interview between Father Junipero 
‘*and the Visitor General, in La Paz, expeditions 
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** were started, both by land and by sea, to settle 
‘* the above-named places. Each expedition was 
‘* divided into two companies. The two ships | 
‘* which carried the two companies of the sea | 
‘* expedition, were the San Carlos and the San | 
** Antonio. They brought with them, the mate- | 
‘‘rials, both spiritual and temporal, for the ac- 
‘*complishment of the work they had in hand. 
‘**On board, were three Missionaries, sacred vest- | 
**ments for the altar, farming implements, and | 
‘agricultural seeds. These werc PIONEERS, my 
‘* friends ; and those who have associated them- | 
*« selves, under the title of ‘ Pioneers,’ are fulfill- | 
‘ing a noble duty when they take advantage of | 
“every opportunity of doing honor to these, | 
** their noble predecessors. 

‘*The first destination of these ships was San 
**Diego ; and each had orders that the first ar- | 
‘“*riving should await the coming of the other, | 
‘* for twenty days; and, in case of its not arriv- | 
*‘ing at the end of that time, they were to leave | 
“ there a sign of their arrival, and then continue | 
“* their journey for Monterey. 

** The land expedition, consisting of two divi- 
“sions, also started, at the same time, in pursuit 
‘*of the same object, and with the same orders 
‘‘regarding the stay of the first arrival for | 
“*twenty days; the leaving there a sign; and 
** their proceeding, in quest of Monterey. 

‘« With the second division of the land expedi- 
‘tion, came the never-to-be-forgotten, in Mon- 
*‘terey, Father Junipero, who, in union with | 
‘¢Father Juan Crespi, was destined. to administer 
** to the spiritual wants of the future Mission, of 
‘‘Monterey, ‘The first division of the land ex- | 
‘* pedition brought with them two hundred head 
“of cows, bulls, and oxen; and here, my | 
‘* friends, is the germ, this is the starting-point, | 
*‘of stock-raising in California. 

“The work is fairly begun: the expeditions, | 
“both by land and by sea, are wending their | 
“way, northward, Let us bid them, ‘God | 
“ ‘speed,’ and pass before them, in thought, to | 
“San Diego, to await, there, the first arrival. 

“In the mean time, however, the land expe- | 
“ dition will have performed a great work. On | 
“the thirteenth of May, 1769, after having 
“ travelled from the twenty-first of March, they 
“arrived at Villacatéi, in Lower California, 
“where they halted; and, on the following 
“day, the fourteenth, they established the Mis- 
“sion of San Fernandes. They divided their 
“ farming implements and left forty head of the 
“cattle. But they had no time to loose: more- 
“ over, this work did not seem to come within 
“the range of their orders; and, notwith- 
“standing that it was Penticost Sunday, on 
“which they established that Mission, a time, 
“as every Catholic knows, of great festivity in 
“the Church, they resumed their journey, the 
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“next day, in search of San Diego, But, while 
“we have been talking, and a month before the 
“establishment of the Mission of San Fernan. 
“ des, the ship San Antonio, on the eleventh of 
“ April, arrived in San Diego. She remained 
“twenty days, according to instructions; and, 
“having put up the appointed signal, to show 
“that they had been there, they were about to 
“set sail, when the San Carlos hove in sight, 
“By the first of July, of the same year, 1769, 
“all that had started from La Paz, both by 
“land and by sea, except those who were left 
“in charge of the Mission of San Fernandes, 
“ were once more gathered together in San Diego. 


“ After a couple of weeks spent in recruiting 
“their strength and in deliberation, an expedi- 
“tion, by land, was despatched in search of 
“Monterey. This expedition was composed of 


| “Governor Gasper Portalé and his servant; 


“Fathers Juan Crespi and Francisco Gomes, 
“and two Indians, of Lower California, as their 


'“ servants; Captain Fernando Renera, the sec- 
; * ond commander of the expedition, with twen. 
| * ty-six soldiers; Pedro Fages, a Lieutenant of 
| «a Company of Catalonians, of seven men, all 


“hat were left to him, able to travel; and an 
‘Engineer, Don Miguel Constanzo, with five 


|“ teamsters and fifteen Indians to open roads 
| « before the party. 


“On thesixteenth of July, two days after 
“the departure of the above expedition, the 
“formal establishment of the Mission of San 
“Diego took place. The system adopted by 
“the Spanish Government, and which was in- 
“ violably adhered to by the Missionary Priests, 
“in their dealings with the native Indians, was 
“one of kindness. Attractions and_ bribes, 


; “rather than threats or punishments, were the 


“means adopted, to induce them to bend to 
“the yoke of Civilization. Following this 
“plan, the Fathers who administerd the affairs 
“ of the Mission gavethe Indians clothes and oth 


| “er commodities, valuable in their estimation. 


“These presents excited the cupidity of the 
“natives, so that in thirty days after its estab- 
“lishment, the infant Mission of San Diego, 
“had to defend itself from an attack, in which 
“one of the defenders fell and four were 
‘wounded. Among the latter, was one of the 
* Fathers. 

“But let us follow the land expedition 
“ which started in search of Monterey. 


“We shall not recount of this trip, which 
“would be tedious for an occasion like this. 
“But you will have some idea of the toil 
“through which they must have passed, when 
“T say that, after a'journey of six months and 
“ten days, from the fourteenth of July, 1769, 
“to the twenty-fourth of January, 1770, they 
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having 


“returned to San Diego, without 
“ found the object of their search. 
“Those who have travelled the stage-line, 


“from this point to Los Angeles, can form | 


‘some idea of what it was to pioneer that 
“yoad, They can understand, at once, the 
necessity there was of sending a party ahead 
“of then, to clear the road, 

+ This expedition actually came to Monterey, 
“and returned, with the impression that the 
* sandhills, in the neighborhood, had taken the 
‘+ place of the harbor described by Admiral 
“Pon Sabastian Viscaino, But the future 
* Capital of California was not to remain much 
*Jonger in oblivion ; neither were the intrepid 
“ pioneers to be discouraged by former revers- 
February and March were allowed to 
* pass; and, on the sixteenth of April, the San 
* Antonio, with Father Junipero on board, set 
“sail, The-following day, a party started by 
*Jand, guided by Father Juan Crespi and 
“Governor Portala. To this last expedition 


, oR. 


“js due the honor, not of discovering, but of | 
On the twenty-tourth | 


“recovering, Monterey. 
“of May, after thirty-seven days travelling, 
“this land expedition arrived in Monterey ; 
* and, in seven days after, on the thirty-first, the 
“ San, Antonio sailed into the harbor. 

30th parties recognized the place from the 


“description given ot it by Admiral Don Sa- | 


“hastian Viscaino. They had no difticulty in 
“finding the tree, now more venerable by the 
“growth of one hundred and _ sixty-seven 
‘years, under the shade of which the Holy 
“ Sacrifice of the new Jaw had once been 
“offered; and, the Holy Mysteries were again 
“celebrated beneath the shade of its spreading 
‘branches, which were, thenceforth, to afford 


“shelter to a Christian people, instead of being | 


2 silent witness of idolatry and savage life, 
“Three days more, and we have arrived at 
“the glorious third of June, one hundred years 


“ago, the day of the establishment of the Pres- | 


“jdio and Mission of Monterey. 

“This, then, became the starting point of 
“future expeditions which brought news of 
“Santa Cruz, San Francisco, San José, Santa 
“Clara: every spot of the bay, from Alviso to 
“its northern extremity, was explored ; and the 
“accounts that were given of these places show 


“a high appreciation of them, by the men who | 


“found them. 

“Here, in this town, were signed the papers 
“of annexation, which added another star to 
“the America flag, and not the least brilliant. 

‘¢ Weare, therefore, assembled in a time-honor- 
“ed City ; a City with which there are grand 
‘‘ recollections connected ; and which still, in her 
‘*old age, is the Capital of an important County. 
“She holds a position which, with energy on the 
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| ‘* age is secure. 
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‘part of her citizens, may yet cause her to be 
‘respected. She may be, and nature has in- 
‘*tended her for such, the dépdt of the vast 
‘“‘farming countty lying South; and all this 
‘seems to have been taken in, at a glance, by 
‘*the old Spanish Admiral, Don Sabastian Vis- 
‘*caino, and also by those who finally settled 
“here and constituted Monterey the Capital of 
** California. 

** But, was this the object of Father Junipero? 
** Was this the object which impelled Father Juan 
*Crespi? No, my friends, they had higher and 
‘*holier motives in view. These were to render 
‘the blood of their Savior eflicacious, in saving 
‘*the souls of the Aborigines. We had spoken 
** of the hardships which these pioneers of Chris- 
** tian truth had to endure ; but what were hard- 
‘*ships to these, who labored in so holy a cause. 
‘¢ Every thorn was, to them, a rose; every new 
“trial afforded them another proof of their 
‘*tidelity to their Divine Master ; every privation 
‘¢ was for them a new claim to an eternal reward : 
‘and, whatever honor they may deserve, as 
**temporal benefactors of their kind, here is the 
**real source from which their title to honor 
‘** flows. They sought no earthly distinctions ; 
‘and, in proof of that, I have only to point to 
‘*the grave-yard, in which their ashes mingle 
“ with those of the poor Indians for whom they 
‘gave their lives, without a stick or stone to 
‘*mark the sod beneath which their venerable 
** bones repose. All honor to such sel f-sacritice. 
‘¢And if men should fail to do it honor, God 
* could not be otherwise than indignant at their 
*‘conduct. He would raise up children from 
‘*the stones to do honor to such men. He would 
‘¢send his angels from heaven, that they might 
‘*be honored upon earth; and He, Himself, will 
**not fail to set a crown of everlasting honor 
“and glory upon the heads of men who spent 
‘* themselves, as they did, in his service.” 

In reply to the call of citizens, Mr. Roach was 
introduced to the crowd, as the last Alcalde of 
Monterey, and its first Mayor. This notice was 
hailed with great cheering. THe then said, ‘‘The 
‘*Reverend gentleman who preceded me has 
**mentioned the reasons that induced Spain to 
‘¢select this port for a naval and military sta- 
‘¢tion. Look at this magnificent Bay. It stretch- 
‘*es, from point to point, twenty-eight miles. It 
‘*can shelter the navies ofthe world. Its anchor- 
No pilot has ever been needed 
“to bring vessels, even to its wharf. The larg- 
“est ships ever constructed can ride at anchor, 
‘* within a few hundred yards of the beach. The 
** great seaports of the world are obliged to levy 
‘* heavy charges on shipping, for inward and out- 
‘* ward pilotage. The cost of this service, in San 
‘*Francisco, for one year, or, at most, two years, 
‘* would build, in Monterey Bay, a breakwater that 





“twould give perfect security, in all weather ; but 
** the United States Government ought to perform 
“this duty. Of late, it had been seeking to obtain 
«¢ harbors in various sections of the world, which 
*‘ will require immense sums to place them in 
**security. Why not devote some of our 
**treasure to improve this harbor? The ports 
**of Monterey and Santa Cruz can soon be 
*¢made great centres of shipment of merchandise. 
** A railroad could be constructed to bring, for 
“‘shipment, hence, immense quantities of grain 
*¢ from the San Joaquin region. A railroad even 


** within the County, would bring produce to fill 
**your grain-elevators; and, as in the past, 
“* Monterey would become, again, in the mar- 


“kets of the world, a place of commercial im- 
aé 
oid 


rtance. Look at yonder estero, bridged to 
ead from the church to the cemetery. There 
4*is a natural dock-yard, by removing the sand- 
‘bar that obstructs its mouth. It is deep enough 
** to take in the largest ship ; and was favorably 
“reported on, by many of the naval commanders. 
“*¢ Why not adopted? Because there was a combi- 
**nation on foot, in 1449, of high speculators. 
**Our people, who owned land, were made to be- 
* lieve that the Convention, if called, would con- 
*‘tinue the. Capital at Monterey ; that the Bar- 
**racks would be used ; and that a Naval Depot 
** would be established here. Then your people 
*“swapped lots in San Francisco for those in 
*‘Monterey. You remember many of these bar- 
** gains, to your sorrow. 

*¢Soon came the change: the Capital was re- 
**moved to San José: then we saw the Naval 
“‘Depot taken from us: next we heard that 
“* wooden shanties were to be erected in the 
‘* healthier climate of Benicia, for the Army. 
** These tinder boxes, and the expense entailed 
*“ by the change, cost over a million dollars. I 
** asked Governor Riley, the last Military Govern- 
“or of the Territory, why this change ? why 
**abandon fire-proof quarters for the others? 
‘The gallant soldier and the honest, scar-marked 
“** veteran answered, in his stammering manner, 
** ‘Spec-spec-spec-ulation.’ That was what caused 
** the quick blows against your city. 

“The hundred years that have rolled over this 
** section, since its settlement, are marked by 
**monuments of noble deeds of its Missionary 
“‘Fathers. There stands a church, in splendid 
**order, but, behoid the old pastoral residence. 
**needing repairs and with a small debt, as a 
*‘dome. I hope those who hear me—those 
** whose heads have been blessed with the sacred 
**emblem I see before me, and who, in dying, 
** will give that sign—will unite in doing some- 
** thing to remove that debt. 

*‘ Brighter days are coming. The dawn of 
“another century is upon us. Behold! God's 
* great orb is shining in a clear, unclouded sky. 
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‘* This scene of loveliness cheers our hope. The 
**Juxuriant trees crowning these hills will soon 
‘*re-echo the whistle of the locomotive, travel- 


| ‘*ing the route never obstructed by snow, that 


‘* will connect this magnificent Bay, py the shortest 
‘* route, with the Atlantic ports, and develop, by 
“its construction, the greatest mineral regions 
‘‘that are guarded by hostile Indians. The 
‘*Southern Pacific Railroad will be a realized 
‘**fact, before ten years have passed; and its 
‘* building will thoroughly prospect the country 
‘**through which it will run, with immense bene- 
‘* fit to the good people of this place. As other 
“speakers will follow me, in English and Span- 
‘*ish, I will be brief. I wish this grand event 
‘*to be complete. There floats the standard of 
‘* Spain, loaned by the Italian Society, who gave 
‘*it to the breeze, last year, in honor of the dis- 
‘* covery of Ainerica by Columbus. It was now 
‘* where the sons of Spain planted the Cross, on 
‘*the day we honor. The people who surround 
‘*me understand its accents. Many of them 
“speak no other language; and the grand de- 
‘**monstration would be incomplete, if lus hijos 
‘* del pais did not hear spoken, on such an occa- 
‘*sion as this, the language in which Isabella 
‘* the Catholic bade farewell to the Great Discov- 
‘‘erer. In conclusion, friends, I thank you. 
**Furewell. Adios.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Roach’s remarks, the 
grove echoed and 1¢-echved with the vivas of the 


| Californians and the shouts of the Americans : the 


ladies waving their kerchiefs in token of admira- 
tion over the brilliant effort. 

There were then calls for Don Jacinto Rodriguez, 
as-representative of the native Californians. Not 
appearing, and it being understood that he had 
left the ground, Senor Joaquin Bolado, a native 
of old Spain, was called for. Presenting him- 
self, in response, he was received with cheers 
and vivas, and then delivered a short and stir- 
ring address, in his own language, in which he 
referred to the brilliant position held by his 
country, at the date of Monterey’s settlement, 
and claimed that the same enterprise and hardi- 
hood yet animated his countrymen. The native 
Californians, present, applauded him, enthusias- 
tically, as did also the Americans, who were 
stirred by his gestures, if they did pot entirely 
understand his language. 

There were then cries for Mr. John Savage, 
the distinguished Fenian lecturer. This yentle- 
men thereupon came forward and was presented 
to the audience, amidst great cheering, by the 
Chairman. He made a short address, hap- 
pily delivered, with appropriate gestures and 
remarkably fine voice, and produced much en- 
thusiasm. 

The San Francisco Hzaminer gives the follow- 
ing report of Mr. Savage’s speech : 
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‘* Addressing the Chairman and the assemblage, 
**he said he was sincerely thankful for the call 
** made upon him, which was as unexpected as it 
** was complimentary. He profoundly estimat- 
‘*ed the enthusiasm with which his name was 
** received. He had no desire, as a man, to 
*¢intrude himself upon this historical occasion ; 
** but, as a Christian, he felt proud and honor- 
‘*ed in responding to the generous call, made 
“upon him. ‘ Identified, as I am,’ said Mr. Sav- 
‘‘ age, ‘ with the great and glorious State of New 
*¢* York, Iam glad to meet here the chivalry of 
** “the Pacific—glad to meet the adventurous, 
‘*¢ bold, intelligent, and enterprising men who 
** “have made California. You hold the Golden 
***Gate of the West of this Continent. We 
** “have held, now hold, and will hold the Gold- 
** en Gate of the East. Intelligence and enter- 
*** prise have followed, if they lave not yet 
*¢ 6 fulfilled, -he decrees of God, -n this respect ; 
** and New York and California, thus standing 
*¢ * sentinels at, and controlling, the gates of the 
*¢¢ New World, canshake hands across the broad 
** Continent and congratulate each other upon 
‘*¢the grandeur of the destiny which awaits 
‘¢¢them. As a member of the great family of 
*¢ New York, thrown somewhat into a represen- 
‘tative position, I proudly, fraternally, grasp 
**¢the hand of friendship which greets me on 
‘**the Pacific, and will bear back with me the 
‘*¢ generous sympathy of the Pioneers to the 
** «States from which they, in their strength and 
**¢ determination, adventurously emigrated, to 
‘**hew the path of empire to the romantic re- 
«gion and the mighty ocean we now and here 
** * gaze upon.’ 

‘*Mr. Savage said, that as the Reverend Orator 
**of the day had spoken, at length, on the oc- 
**currences which tended to make the occasion so 
‘¢ interestingly historic ; and, as his friend, Don | 
**Philip Roach, the last Alcalde of Monterey, 
‘under the old regime, and the first Mayor un- 
*¢der the new, had expressed his views on the 
** adaptability of the locality for commerce and 
‘enterprise, he would but briefly occupy the at- 
**tention of the assemblage. 

‘* One significant fact—a fulfillment of Divine 
*¢ authority—struck him. ‘ As I came upon this 





*¢* beautiful ground,’ said Mr. Savage, ‘ my at- 
*¢*tention was reverentially attracted to the | 
‘* «Cross upon which I read the commemorative | 
*¢¢ words, JUNE 3p, 1770. That Cross was the 
*** symbol of the Christian Pioneers, who fol- 
*¢¢lowed the faith of the Savior who died 
** ‘upon the Cross to give fraternity to mankind, 
** ‘and thereby to give them freedom. Before 
*¢> me, I have a touching illustration of the ful- 
‘**tillment of this design and faith. I see, 
‘¢ «before me, Spaniards, Mexicans, Indians, Cal- 
*¢¢iformians of the old regime, Californians of 
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‘** the new regime, Irish, Germans, French, Ital- 
** *jans, and native-born Americans, from the 
‘* older States, living in that fraternity which 
*** fulfills the object for which the Divine Re- 
***deemer died, and gives that strength and 
‘** confidence which develops respect and reli- 
‘* “ance between man and man (Great cheering). 
‘* * Communities founded on the Cross are invul- 
‘**nerable. Invincible in the truth and sacrifi- 
“*cial glory they represent, they must go on, 
*** conquering and to conquer, in and by the 
‘elements of a progressive and convincing civ- 
** Silization.’? (Cheers). 

‘¢ After some further remarks, Mr. Savage said 
‘* that, ‘ while we do honor, ;ustly and necessari_y, 
***to the Missionary Fathers who had done so 
***much, not only to lead in the path of empire, 
** «but to illuminate it, we must not overlook the 
‘** great sufferings, the devoted endurance, the 
‘* “untiring countenance and love of the daugh- 
‘* «ters of Christianity—the mothers, wives, and 
‘** daughters of the Pioneers, who have done so 
‘**much to preserve the territory, by preserving 
‘**the men who held it. I have seen, to-day, 
“*some of the most beautiful women I have 
‘* © ever seen ; in whose faces—characteristic of 
***the struggles of their progenitors—joy and 
*** confidence conflicted and embraced: and 
**¢thanking you, men of California, sincerely, 
‘* ¢for the generous favor with which you have 


| *** received me, on this memorable occasiun, I 


‘**hend in homage to them, and will conclude 
‘* *hy offering the Health of the Women of the 
‘“* * Pacific,’ Great and renewed cheering greeted 
‘*Mr. Savage as he retired from the platform. 
‘* As he descended. many persons crowded round 
‘* him—some cavaliers getting off their horses to 
“ shake him by the hand.” 

With this Address, the out-door exercises con- 
cluded. Before the dispersal, the President re- 
turned his thanks to the audience for their atten- 


| tion and the good order manifested threughout 


the celebration, nere and in the town. 

We should have heretofore stated that business 
of every description was suspended throughout 
the day. The surrounding country sent in num- 
erous delegations, judging by the vast variety of 
vehicles which thronged the streets and crowds 
of persons seen in all parts of the town. 

At dark, bontires were lit on the hill-sides. 
bringing into full view the lofty cypresses and 
casting shadows differing from those of sun or 
moonlight. The front of the church was bril- 
liantly illuminated ; whilst at the portals and on 
the balconies of dwellings, might be seen, peer- 
ing from behind fans, elegantly attired Senoritas, 
with their Cavaliers, all ready for the ball. 

The official terpsichorean entertainment of the 
evening took place, under the auspices of the 
citizens, at the Court-house. The hall, although 
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spacious, was crowded to suffocation by ladies 
from the City and County, Santa Cruz, Watson- 
ville, San Juan, Castroville and Salinas City, 


besides the large delegation from San Francisco. | 


There were also other social reunions held at 
the mansions of citizens. The bands paraded 
the streets; and, stopping in front of the domi- 
ciles known to be occupied by ladies of the 
early times, they serenaded them, which deli- 
cate compliment was fully appreciated. A 
splendid supper, commemorative of the occa- 
sion, was given on board of the Senator, at 
which friends of Pioneer passengers partici- 
dated in the festivities. 

A soiree was given at the dwelling of Jacob 
P. Leese, which was largely attended. The 
native belles of Monterey here shone resplen- 
dent; and waltzing was indulged in, until a late 
hour. At Don José Abregos’, a magnificent 
party assembled. There were present many of 
the elite of the residents of the town and adja- 
cent country. Amongst the distinguished gen- 


tlemen, we observed Collector Phelps, Peter | 


Donahue, Dr. McCullough and B. C. Whiting, 
of San Francisco and Monterey, besides the 
host, Milton Little, and Mr. Webb, son-in-law 
of Senor Abregos. The elegant mansion was 
superbly illuminated ; and a pyrotechnical dis- 
play added to the delightful features of the 
entertainment. There was an abundance of 
music, both vocal and _ instrumental—the 
Twelfth Infantry Band making their appear- 
ance, with a “flourish of trumpets,” at a late 
hour. The day dawned before the reluctantly 
retiring guests bade adieu to their generous hosts, 

At a soiree given at Dr. Blankman’s resi- 
dence, there was more charming music. Miss 
Gracie Roberts, who lately graduated with the 
very highest honors at the Benicia Female 
Seminary, sang several songs, exquisitely. 

The sounds of revelry are hushed. The gor- 
geous tints in the rosy East, heralding the ap- 


proach of the long June day, arouse the drowsy | 
Pioneer juststepping aboard the steamer, swing- | 
ing lazily along the pier. He fears to tarry longer | 


in tke halls of mirth, for the decree Imperial 
has gone forth from the Master, that his ship 
stays not a moment for the weary straggler. 
All aboard! Lines cast off—prow turned 
northward—and the good ship plows her way 
through the tranquil waters; for this Bay, at 
morn, at noonday, and at the dewy eve, is, dur- 
ing this sweet Summer month, as placid as the 
equatorial sea, The sun, as it rose above the 
horizon, lit up the Jubilee Grove of the Pio- 
neers with an effulgence that rivaled the fiery 
tempests that sweep over the western forests. 
The rocks off the headlands looked like balls 
of fire; whilst the motionless waters of the Bay 
shone in hue, as goléen as the ribbed ripples on 
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the beach of molten silver, The towering 
peaks, on either shore of the Bay, at first envel- 
oped in mist, shot, skyward, dark, and well 
defined, as the vapory clouds vanished before 
the God of Day. As the stately ship pushed 
onward, the snowy walls of the city houses 
faded away, until the spiral kings of the forest 
were seen to mark the home of the venerated 
founder of Monterey. 

If there were big swells aboard this ship, there 
were bigger swells beneath it. Although there 
was no wind, the effects of the big blow experi- 
enced on his previous trip, by Captain Gregory, 
reached these windless latitudes. The ‘‘ rollers” 
made almost every lady, and not a few of the 
rugged gender, deadly sea-sick, long before the 
ship reached Santa Cruz. Here, a stoppage of 
half an hour somewhat settled the stomachs of 
the complaining ; and no sooner had the vessel 
left the wharf again, before decks and cabins 
were sufficiently cleared for dance and prome- 
nade. A baker's dozen, despite the pitching of 
the boat, got up the quadrille, and then waltzed 
it into port. 

On passing the Presid‘v, ex-President Robert J. 
Tiffany called the Pioneers together, and request- 
ed acting-President Charles D. Carter to state the 
object of the meeting, who complied, and said 
that, to express the general satisfaction felt by 
the excursionists toward Captain Gregory and his 
officers, he would present the following Resolu- 
tions, drafted by Major Gillespie. They were 
read and unanimously adopted : 

** Resolved, That the thanks of the Society of 
**California Pioneers and other excursionists, to 
‘*and from Monterey, upon the Centennial Anni- 
‘*versary of the arrival of Padre Junipero Serra, 
‘tin Upper California, in 1770, and the founda- 
“tion of the City of Monterey, be extended 
“to Captain H. M. Gregory, Purser Edward 
**Hughes, and all the officers of the steamer 
‘* Senator, for their kindness, urbanity, good 
‘* feeling and attention during a very pleasant 
‘trip, with their good wishes for their success, 
** prosperity and happiness.” 

After the adoption of these Resolutions, dane- 
ing was resumed, with zest, and continued until 
five o'clock, when, after a very rapid run from 
Santa Cruz, the excursionists disembarked at 
Folsom-street wharf, after a season of enjoyment 
unattended by a single untoward incident. 


IV.—CENTRAL NEW YORK, SEVENTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO. 
THE AVERY FAMILY." 


Christopher Avery was one of the famed band 


. From a recent pumber of the New ‘York “Evangalist. 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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who stepped from the Mayflower to Plymouth 
Rock, on that chilly December day, in 1620, 
just ninety-nine years after Cortez planted the 
banner of Spain on the halls of the Montezu- 
mas. Through Christopher’s son, James, and 
several daughters, his descendants now number | 
thousands, bearing the paternal name, ** Avery,” 
and others, into which his offshoots have mar- 
ried, during the intervening two hundred and 
fifty years. In New England, they number 
legion; in the prairies of the West, they are 
numerous; on the golden shores of the Pacific, | 
they are represented; the remains of one, the | 
Rev. Colby C. Mitchel, brilliant, devoted, and | 
pure, —— in Koordistan, Asia, the scene of | 
his youthtul labors, as 9 Missionary of the Savi- 

or, where he slept, in 1841; another presides | 
over the Senate of the United States, as second 

officer of this nation of forty millions, born and 

reared into manhood since his ancestor first 

trod that barren reck; another, Dr. Julius 

Avery Skilton, represents his country as United | 
States Consul, in the city of Mexico; another, | 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, has been Governor of = 


State of New York anda member of the United 
States Senate; the names of nine, all bearing 
the ancestral cognomen, “ Avery,” are inscrib- 
ed on Groton Monument, among the martyred 
slain, who fell under the traitorous sword of | 
Benedict Arnold, at Fort Ledyard, Connecticut, 
on the sixth of September, 1781; while two 
others escaped slaughter, to languish long in the 
British prison-ship, in the harbor of New York ; | 
another, Mrs, Peter W. Gray, is the honored 
wife ofa distinguished jurist of Texas; anoth- 
er, Mrs. John Henry Brown, is the faithful and 
devoted consort of another Texan, whose life 
has been indentified with many of the inci- 
dents occurring in the almost romantic march 
of his State, from infancy to its present strides 
towards moral and material grandeur ; and, inall 
parts of the country, the blood of a common an- 
cestor is found in his various branches, aggregat- 
ing a degree of moral worth, intelligence, and 
purity, rarely found in such uniformity through- 
out so extended a kinship. 

But my object is not to build up a genealog- 
ical tree; but to introduce a pleasant reminis- 
cence, from a single member of this wide spread 
family. Ina recent trip through Western New 
York, a copy of the following brief narrative 
was placed in my hands, It was written, sev- 
eral years ago, as clictated by the narrator to 
his niece, Mrs. Fanny Avery Sabin, of Belvi- 
dere, Illinois, and was styled by her, 


“Uncige Davip AVERY’s Story. 


“1 was born in Pequonnock, Connecticut, in 
“the year 1779. In 1795, I started fur the 
“western part of the State of New York, com- 





| “down; but finally got off without injury. 
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“monly called the Genesees. I came, in com- 
“pany with Hezekiah Avery and wife, Daniel 
“Avery and wife, Ebenezer Avery and wife, 
“Dudley Avery and wife, and several young 
“men, Nathaniel Gallup and wife came with 
“us to Albany, and stopped there. 

‘““Wecame on a sloop, owned and commanded 
“by Amos Avery. One of the young men had 


| “a violin; and when we bid farewell to Groton 


“* Bank, we left under the sounds of music. A 
“ great crowd of relatives and friends stood on 
“the bank to bid us farewell, and long gazed 
“upon us, as we sailed, down the Thames, into 
“Long Island Sound, At the lighthouse, we 
“took on board another family, named Bab- 
* cock, 

“We had not been in the Sound more than 
“ fifteen minutes, when there came up a strong 
“Southeaster; and every lady on board was sea- 
“sick, We ran all day under close-reefed sails ; 
“and at night anchored ina bay under the lee of 
“Long Island, the ladies all going on shore, to 
“a house. In the morning, we again spread sail 
“for New York; and arrived there on the third 
“day. On the following day, against a head- 
“wind, we started up the Hudson, for Albany. 
“Day after day, during the flood-tide, we beat 
“up the river; and, as the ebb came, we 
“dropped anchor. To while away the time, 
“the young folks often «‘anced on deck, to the 
“music of young Smith's violin, Sometimes 
“we went on shore. Near Albany, we ran 
“violently on the rocks,* knocking every one 
On 
“ the sixteenth day trom New York, we arrived 
“at Albany.” 

“At Albany, we had our goods placed on 
“hired wagons and transported a tew miles 
“across to Schenectady, on the Mohawk. where 
“each family bought a batteau and started up 
“that river. In passing the rapids, called ‘Old 
“* Knock ‘em Stiff,’ we had great difficulty, and 
“came near capsizing some of the boats, but 
“finally got to Little Falls, Mrs. Babcock 
“having died on the passage. At that place, 
“we had our boats and effects hauled in wagons, 
“round the Falls, and put in the river, above, 
“the distance being about a mile. 

“Our next point wes Fort Schuyler, now 
“Utica, where we found two log-houses in a 
“dense forest—thence moved on to Fort 
“ Stanwix, now Rome, the head of canoe 
“navigation. From there, we hired our goods 
“and boats hauled through a dense wilderness, 
“thirty miles, to the mouth of Wood-cieek, 
“on Oneida-lake, there not being a house 
“in the whole distance. Next morning, we 

* Probably the Overslaugh. so well kaown to navigators 
on the Hadson,—Ep. Hist. Mag. 
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“converted our tents into’sails and started the 
“little fleet across the lake, which was very 
“rough; but we got safely across to Fort 
“ Barrington; tarried a little; and continued to 
“Three River-point; thence, up Seneca-river, 
“to Cayuga-lake; and up to our destination, 
“‘where Aurora stands, having been forty days 
“on our journey” [which is now performed by 
rail, via Albany, Hartford, and Norwich, in 
about twelve hours. | 

“My brother, Ben Avery, and I worked for 
“hire, that Summer; and, in the Fall, or early 
“Winter, in company with Captain Daniel 
“Avery and others, with our packs on our 
“backs, we started back, on foot, for Groton, 
‘““New London-county. I was lame from a cut, 
‘‘and suffered much. From Oneida Castle, for 
“nine miles, there was not a louse, and the 
“snow was knee-deep, so we travelled in Indian 
“file, there being seven or eight of us. 

“In the following Spring, my father moved 
“out, by the same route we had taken. 

“In 1808, I returned again to Groton and 
“married my present wife and cousin, Fanny, 
“a daughter of Colonel Ebenezer Avery, whose 
“father, also named Ebenezer, was one of the 
“nine Avery martyrs who fell at Fort Ledyard, 
‘“on Groton Bank, in 1781. 

“You must understand that Christopher 
“Avery, of the Mayflower, was father of the 
“first James; he of the second James; he of 
“the first Ebenezer; he of the second Ebenezer, 
“of Ledyard memory; he of the third, or 
“ Colonel Ebenezer, who was the father ot my 
“wife and of Mrs, David Mitchel, Mrs. Nathan 
** Dennison, and the five brothers, Ebenezer (4th), 
“Henry W., Sidney, Rev. Charles E., Egbert, 
** Rev. Jared R. 

“When married, I bought a chaise, and came 


“bee's in rather better style than when we| 


“moved out, thirteen years before. In conclu- 
* sion, I have lived, ever since 1796, on the same 
* piece of land I then entered, seventeen miles 
“South of Auburn, on the Poplar Ridge-road.” 


And so ends Uncle David’s story. He died, 
as Christians only die, on his homestead, 
on the twenty-seventh of November, 1866, 
having lived there seventy vears. His venera- 
ted and Joved consort followed him, on the 
thirtieth of March, 1869. 


V.—THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE 
TWO ARMIES, IN VIRGINIA, 1864-5. 


{We cheerfully give place to the following letters, from 
the pens of Generals Badeau and Early, on this interesting 
question. For the first we are indebted tothe Boston Dai- 
ly Bvening Transcript of October 29, 1870; fer the latter 
to its distinguished Author.—Eprror or tue Histrorto,L 
MaGaZIne.) 
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I 
General Bapsravu'’s Letrer. 


{From 7'he Boston Daily Evening Transcript, October 
29, 1870.) 


The London Standard, of the twelfth of Oc- 
tober, publishes the following letter, from Gen- 
eral Badeau : 

“My attention has recently been drawn to an 
‘* editorial article in the Standard, of -the fifth 
“of Octeber, which is devoted to General Rob- 
‘*ert E. Lee. T have, of course, no right, and 
‘* certainly no dsire, to depreciate the estimate 
‘* put by the Standard, upon either the personal 
‘‘ or the military character of General Lee ; but, 
‘*as the article in question contains several state- 
“ments, evidently based upon misinformation, 
*T venture to ask that you will allow me to 
** correct them in your columns. I have the less 
‘*hesitation in makiag this request, because my 
** principal authority for the proposed corrections 
** ig, that of General Lee himself. 

** All the original documents still in existence, 
‘* which once belonged to the Southern War Of- 
‘* fice, are now in possession of the United States’ 
** Government ; for, very svon after the capture 
‘of Richmond, they were, by express direction 
‘©of Mr. Jefferson Davis, surrendered by Gener- 
‘*al Jeseph E. Johnson to General Sherman, As 
‘** Military and Private Secretary to General 
‘*Grant, from the time when he took command 
‘of the Armies of the United States, until he 
“became President, I have had, for years, unre- 
‘* stricted access, not only to his own official 
** papers, but to all these captured archives, and 
‘“have had occasion to study them more closely 
‘*than any living man. 

‘*In the article of the Standard to which I 
‘refer, it is declared—doubtless in good faith, 
** for the declaration has been made before, and 
‘*in other quarters—that General Lee, at the be- 
* ginning of the Wilderness Campaign, had but 
‘* tifty-thousand men under his command, while 
‘* General Grant had three times as many. The 
‘* official documents do not confirm this state- 
“ment. The Field Return of Lee, dated nearest 
‘*the first battles of the Wilderness, is that of 
**the twentieth of April, 1>64; this gives fifty- 
‘*three thousand, eigitt hundred, and ninetv-one 
‘**men present for duty, but does not include the 
**strenuyth of Longstreet’s Corps. Now Long- 
‘*street joined Lee after the twentieth of April, 
‘‘and prior to the battle which occurred in the 
‘*tirst week of May. His Field Return of date 
‘€ nearest to the battle, shows eighteen thousand, 
**three hundred, and eighty-seven present for 
**duty, making seventy-two thousand, two hun- 
** dred, und seventy-eight men, under Lee, at the 
**battle of the Wilderness. The whole force 
‘* present for duty, under Grant, as shown by his 
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‘Field Return, of the same date as Lee’s, was 
‘* ninety-eight thousand, and nineteen, leaving a 
‘* preponderance, in favor of Grant, of about 
‘* twenty-five thousand men, or a very little more 
‘* than one-third. 

‘*The calculation that Grant had three times 
‘as many men as Lee, has been obtained by 
‘‘omitting Longstreet’s Corps, altogether, from 
‘*the estimate, and by giving only Lee’s force 
*‘ present for duty,on the Rapidan; while, in 
‘*reckoning Grant’s numbers, not only the pres- 
“ent for duty are counted, but those constituting 
‘* what, in military parlance, is called the ‘ Total,” 
‘*which includes the sick, the extra-duty men, 
‘*and various others, invariably amounting, in 
‘‘any large Army, to many thousands, Mani- 
‘* festly, either Lee’s Total should be compared 
‘* with Grant's Total, or Grant’s present for duty, 
‘‘with Lee’s present for duty. But, besides 
* this, in order to make out Grant’s Army three 
‘*times as large as Lee’s, Grant’s two forces in 
‘*the Valley of Virginia and on the James-river 
** (each, at least, one hundred miles from the Wil- 
‘*derness), are included in the estimate of his 
‘strength ; while the troops which Lee had in 
‘front of these separate forces of Grant, are left 
‘‘out of the calculations, altogether. I repeat 
“that, in the battle of the Wilderness, Lee had 
‘about seventy-two thousand men engaged, 
‘* while Grant had ninety-eight thousand present 
‘for duty, according to the confidential Field 
‘** Returns, made at the time, by each General, 
‘*to his own Government, when no General 
** would intentionally misstate or mislead. 

** Again, it is stated, in the Standard article of 
‘*the tifth inst., that Lee moved out of Rich- 
** mond, after its fall, with twenty-six thousand 
“amen, His last Field Return was made in Febru- 
“ary, 1865: itis signed in hs own hand, and 
“gives fifty-nine thousand and _ninety-four 
** present for duty, and seventy-three thousand, 
** three hundred, and forty-nine total. This does 
**not include the local militia of Richmond 
‘““nor the crews of the gunboats in the James- 
‘river, both of which forces were always put 
**into the trenches, in an assault; and many of 
‘“whom, doubtless, moved out of Richmond, 
‘with Lee. Together, they numbered. at least, 
‘* several thonsands. In the battle of Five Forks 
‘and the subsequent assaults on Petersburg, 
‘which resulted in the capture of Richmond, 
‘Lee may have lost twenty thousand men ; but 
“this would have left him, by any computation, 
‘*at least forty thousand troops, with which he 
**fled from the fallen Capital. : 

‘**Once more, the article in question states that | 
‘eight thousand men were surrendered by Lee at 
** Appomatox Court-house. The official records 
‘show, that twenty seven thousand, four hun- 
**dred and sixteen soldiers were actually paroled 
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** at that place, beside the tens of thousands, also 
‘* belonging to Lee’s Army, who came in, after- 
** ward, and yielded themselves prisoners of war. 
‘* Each of these gave bis separate written parole. 
‘‘T was present at the surrencer of General Lee. 
‘The event took place in a small room of what 
“seemed an ordinary farm-house, and in the 
‘* presence of fewer than twenty persons. After 
‘*General Lee had signed the capitulation, he 
‘¢immediately requested General Grant to supply 
‘the prisoners with food, as they had been 
‘*living on two ears of Indian corn a day, for 
‘‘several days. Grant at once consented, and 
‘inquired of Lee how many men he had in his 
‘‘command. Lee replied that he could not tell ; 
‘*he had received no Returns for several days ; 
‘*his troops had been killed, or wounded, or 
‘captured in such numbers, that he could not 
“estimate his actual force. Grant inquired if 
‘“twenty-five thousand rations would be enough, 
‘*and he answered that he thought they would ; 
‘*twenty-five thousand rations were accordingly 
‘*issued, the same day, by Grant’s officers to Lee’s 
‘‘army. This, therefore, was Lee’s idea of his 
‘*own numbers, on the day of his surrender, 
‘‘although, as proved by the paroles, it was 
**too small. 

“The original documents, from which the 
“ above figures are taken, are now on file in the 
“War Office at Washington ; but official copies 
“ of them all are now in my possession.” 


II 
GENERAL Earty's REpty. * 


To THe Eprror or The London Standard : 

To a people overpowered and crushed in @ 
struggle for their rights, there is still left one 
resource on earth for the vindication of their 
conduct and character—that adopted by Eng- 
land’s great Philosopher—an appeal to ‘! foreign 
‘‘nations and to the next age.” <A_ persistent 
and systematic effort to falsify the truth of his- 
tory has been made, since the close of the late 
War, in this country, by the adherents of the 
United States Government in that conflict; and 
such a generous desire to vindicate the truth as 


| that evinced by your recent articles upon the 


death of General Lee, has awakened a deep 
sense of gratitude in the hearts of all true Con- 
federates. Presuming upon the kind sentiments 
manifested in your columns, I venture to ask the 
privilege of correcting, through the same medium, 
some ot the gross errors contained in the letter of 





* General Earty printed this reply, originally in 
let form. for private circulation; but he has availed 


pare 
himself 
of the opportunlty afforded by us, in this re-production of it, 
and corrected it, where errors had previously been made 


therein. In its — form, therefore, it may be consider- 
ed as an original letter.—Eprror or Taz Historroar Maq@a- 
ZINE. 
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Gencral Badeau, the late ** Military and Private | ‘The Army of the Potomac, commanded by 


extensively copied from your journal into Amer- | 
ican journals. 

In reference to the Campaign of 1864, from | 
the Rapidan to James-river, General Badeau | 
makcs this remarkable statement : 


“The calculation that Grant had three times | 
‘*as many men as Lee, has been obtained by | 
**omitting Longstreet’s Corps altogether from | 
“the estimate and by giving only Lee’s force | 
*** Present for duty,’ on the Rapidan ; while, in 
** reckoning Grant’s numbers, not only the ‘ Pres- | 
*** ent for duty’ are counted, but those constituting 
** what, in military parlance, is called the ‘Total,’ 
** which includes the sick, the extra-duty men, 
*‘and various others, invariably amounting, in | 
**any large army, to many thousands. Mani- 
**festly, cither Lee’s ‘ Total’ should be compared | 
**with Grant's ‘Total’ or Grant's ‘ Present for duty’ 
**with Lee's ‘ Present fordaty.’ But, besides this, | 
** in order to make out Grant's Army three times | 
**as large as Lee's, Grant's two forces, 1n the Val- | 
*‘Jey of Virginia and on the James-river (each, | 
“fat least, one hundred miles from the Wilder- | 
**ness) are included in the estimate of his 
** strength ; while the troops which Lee had in | 
** front of these separate forces of Grant are left | 
‘out of the calculation altogether. I repeat, | 
“that, in the Battle of the Wilderness, Lee had 
‘*about seventy-two thousand engaged, while | 
**Grant had ninety-eight thousand ‘ Present for | 
** «duty ’—according to the confidential Field Re- | 
* turns made, at the time, by each General, $o his | 
*‘own Government, when no General would in- | 
** tentionally mis-state or mislead.” 


| 


That officers of Grant’s Army, after witness- | 
ing the terrible havoc made in their ranks by the | 
small force oppused to them at the Wilderness, 
at Spotsylvania Court-house, and at Cold Harbor, 
should over-estimate the strength of that force, 
is not to be wondered at ; but, when the Report 
of Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, the United States 
Secretary of War, made at the opening Session | 
of Congress, for the years 1865-6, is critically 
examined, it will be regarded as most surprising 
that General Badcau should have committed such 
gross blunders in regard to the strength of 
Grant's Army. In order to expose those blun- 
ders, and to enable you to verify the extracts which 
I shall make from Mr. Stanton’s Report, I send 
you an official copy of that Report, printed under 
the authority of the United States Congress. 

On the third page of his Report, Mr. Stanton 
says —- 





**The national forces engaged in the Spring 
** Campaign of 1864, were organized as Armies or 
** distributed in Military Departments, as follows : 


- **Secretary to General Grant,” which has been | ‘‘ Major-general Meade, whose Headquarters were 


“on the North side of the Rapidan. This Army 


| was confronted by the rebel Army of Northern 


‘* Virginia, stationed on the South side of’ the 
** Rapidan, under General Robert E. Lee. 

‘*The Ninth Corps, under Major-general Burn - 
‘*side, was, at the opening of the Campaign, a 
‘* distinct organization, but, on the twenty-fourt!: 
“of May, 1864, it was incorporated into the 
‘*Army of the Potomac. 

‘*The Army of the James was commanded by 
** Major-genera) Butler, whose Head-quarters were 
‘at Fortress Monroe. 

‘*The Head-quarters of the Army of the 
**Shenandoah, commanded by Major-genera! 


| *Sigel, were at Winchester.” 


It isnot necessary to mention the other Armies, 
for my purpose. 

On the fifth and sixth pages of his Report, 
Mr. Stanton says : 

‘* Official Reports show that, on the first of 
“ May, 1864, the aggregate military force, of all 
**arms, officers and men, was nine hundred and 
‘**seventy thousand, seven hundred, anc ten, t 
‘* wit : 
‘* Available force, present for duty.... 662,845 
**On detached service, in the different 

‘* Military Departments........ 
“Tn field-hospitals, or uniit for duty... 
‘* In general-hospitals, or on sick leave, 

* at home 


109,848 
41,266 


75,973 


66,290 

15,482 

‘**Grand aggregate 970,710 

‘*The aggregate available force, present for 

“duty, May 1, 1864, was distributed in the dif- 
‘* ferent commands, as follows : 


*** Department of Washington 
(ae"“* Army of the Potomac 
*** Department of Virginia and North 
“ Carolina 
** Department of the South 
“ Department of the Gulf 
“ Department of Arkansas, 
‘“‘ Department cf the Tennessee 74,174 
“ Department of the Missouri 15,770 
“ Department of the Northwest 5,295 
** Department of Kansas 4,798 
“Head-quarters Military Division of 
“the Mississippi 476 
‘* Department of the Cumberland.... 119,948 - 
* Department of the Ohio 35,416 
“ Northern Department 9,546 
*“ Department of West Virginia,.... 30,782 
“ Department of the East 2,328 
** Department of the Susquehanna. ... 8,970 


42,124 


59,139 
18,165 
61,866 
25,666 





1371.| 


** Middle Department 

¢@°“* Ninth Army Corps........... 
‘Department of New Mexico 

* Department of the Pacific......... 5, 


9 
~ 


9 
{78 
5 
+ 


** 662,345 
Mr. Stanton, in this statement, accounts for all 
the extra duty, men the sick in field-hospitals 
and camp, the sick in general-hospitals, prisoners 
and men on furlough, and the men absent with- | 
out leave, and shows, exclusive of all these, an | 
aggregate available force present for duty, on the 
first of May, 1864, of six hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, three hundred, and forty-five, | 
of which there were one hundred and twenty 
thousand, three hundred, and eighty in the Army | 
of the Potomac, under Meade; and twenty | 
thousand, seven hundred, and eighty, in the | 
Ninth Corps, under Burnside, making an ag- | 
gregate available force, present for duty, under | 
Grant, on the North side of the Rapidan, on the | 
first of May, 1864, of one hundred and forty- | 
one thousand, one hundred, and sixty, officersand | 
men. Now, I ask, what inducement was there, | 
on the first day of May, 1864, just two days be- 
fore Grant began his movement across the Rapi- | 
dan and four days before the commencement of | 
the battle in the Wilderness, for the officers com- | 
manding Grant’s Corps, ‘intentionally to mis- | 
“state or mislead” in regard to their available | 
force, in the official Reports which they made, or | 
for Grant to give countenance to such misrepre- | 
sentations, by forwarding the Reports, or for | 
Stanton to mislead the Congress and the country, | 
in December, 1865, in regard to the strength of | 
Grant's Army? Does not this statement of Mr. | 
Stanton, taken from tie official Reports filed in | 
the War Office, conclusively show that General | 
ny has made a great mistake, to say the least | 
or 1 
But the latter says, that, “ to make out Grant's | 
“Army three times as large as Lee's, Grant's two | 
er forces in the Valluy of Virginia and onthe James- | 
river, are included in the estimate of his | 
“strength.” Let us see how this is. Now, Mr. | 
Stanton shows that there was in the ‘ Depart- 
“ment of West Virginia,” to which the Valley 
of the Shenandoah belonged, an available force, 
present for duty, on the first of May, 1864, of 
thirty thousand, seven hundred, and eighty-two, 
and in the “Departmen: of Virginia and North 
“Carolina,” from which the Army of the James 
came, an available force, for duty, of fifty-nine | 
thousand, one hundred, and thirty-nine ; and no 
part of the ‘* Army of the Potomac,” nor of the 
‘Ninth Army Corps,” was in either Department. 
In General Grant's Report, dated the twenty- 
second of July, 1865—a copy of which I am 
sorry I have not in a form to send you, but 
Which is to be found in the official Documents, 
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printed at large, in book form, by the Thirty-nintt 
Congress—he gives a letter from himself to Ma- 
jor-general Butler, dated the second of April, 
1864, and containing instructions for the ap- 
proaching Campaign, in whici he says : 

“You will collect all the forces from you 
‘command that can be spared from garrison 
**duty—I should say not less than twenty thous- 
“and effective men—to operate on the Sout! 
“sideof James-river, Richmond being vour o}- 
‘* jective point. To the furce you already have 
‘* will be added about ten thousand men, from 
‘South Carolina, under Major-general Gillmore, 
‘¢who will command them, in person. Major- 
“general W. F. Smith is ordered to report to 
** you, to command the troops sent into the tiel! 
*¢from your own Department.” These troops, un- 
der Smith and Gillmore, afterwards constituted 
the ‘* Army of the James,” under Butler. Grant 
also says in the same Report : 

“A very considerable force, under commanc 
“ of Major-general Sigel, was so held for the pro- 
“tection of West Virginia and the frontiers of 
‘* Maryland and Pennsylvania. * * * 

** General Sigel was, therefore, directed to or- 
‘* ganize all his available force into two expedi- 
‘*tions, to move from Beverly and Charleston. 
‘under command of Generals Ord and Crook. 
‘‘against the East Tennessee and Virginia rail- 
“road. Subsequently, General Ord having been 
‘relieved, at his own request, General Sigel was 
‘*instructed, at his own suggestion, to give up 
‘the expedition by Beverly and to form tw« 
‘‘columns, one under General Crook, on the 
‘Kanawha, numbering about ten thousand men, 
* and one on the Shenandoah, numbering about 
‘¢seven thousand men.” 

He further says : 

“ Owing to the weather and bad condition of 


* 


| “the roads, operations were delayed until the 


“first of May, when, everything being in readi- 
“ness and the roads favorable, orders were 
“ given for a general movement of all the Armies, 
“ not later than the fourth of May.” 

The movement, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Grant, on the Rapidan, begun, in 
fact, on the night of the third, with the Army 
of the Potomac and the Ninth Corps; and the 
foregoing extracts, from Grant’s Report, show 
that the Armies under Butler and Sigel consti- 
tuted no part of the force which Mr. Stanton 
sets down at one hundred and forty-one thous- 
and, one hundred, and sixty, on the first of May, 
1864. The above statement from Stanton’s Re- 
port shows that there was in the ‘ Department 
‘tof Washington,” at the very same time, a2 
available force, for duty, of forty-two thousand, 
one hundred, and twenty-four, and in the 
“ Middle Department,” at Baltimore, a tike force 
of five thousand, six hundred, and twenty-sev- 
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en, making an aggregate force of forty-seven 
thousand, seven hundred, aud fifty-one, within 
a few hours run of Grant’s Army, by rail and 
steamboat. So that, with the force of fifty-nine 
thousand, one hundred, and thirty-nine, in the 
Department of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and of thirty thousand, seven hundred, and 
eighty-two, in the Department of West Virginia, 
Grant had, besides his Army on the Rapidan, an 
available force of one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand, six hundred, and seventy-two, 
to draw upon, for his operations in Virginia, 
making, in fact, in all, a force of two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand, eight hundred,and thirty- 


two immediately available for that purpose, be- | 


sides what could be drawn from other quarters | 
where there was no hostile ferce to confront. 

That nearly the whole force at Washington and | 
Baltimore was added to his Army, before it | 
reached James-river, is shown by the following 

extract from Mr. Stanton’s Report. On the sev- 

enth page, he says : 

**Meanwhile, in order to repair the losses of 
‘*the Army of the Potomac, the chief part of the 
‘*force designed to guard the Middle Depart- 
‘* ment and the Department of Washington was 
“called forward to the front. Taking advan- 
‘tage of this state of affairs, in the absence of 





‘* General Hunter's command, the enemy made a 
‘‘large detachment from their Army, at Rich- 
‘* mond, which, under General Early, moved 
** down the Shenandoah Valley, threatening Bal- 
‘*timore and Washington.” 

The reinforcements, from Washington and 
Baltimore, actually reached Grant at Spotsylvania 
Court-house, where, he says: “The thirteenth, 
‘* fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
‘fand eighteenth [of May] were consumed in 
‘*manceuvring and awaiting the arrival of re- 
‘*-inforcements, from Washington;” and this 
was before General Lee had been re-inforced 
by a solitary man. In addition to these re-in- | 
furcements, Mr. Stanton says, on the forty-sixth 
page, near the conclusion of his Report, that the | 
Governors of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin tendered eighty-five thousand hun- | 
dred-days’ men, on the twenty-first of April, 
1864, to be raised in twenty days, which were 
accepted, and the greater part of which were | 
raised ; and that they supplied garisons and | 
relieved experienced troops which were sent | 
to reinforce the armies in the field—some | 
of the hundred-days’ men being sent to the | 
front, at their own request. In order, then, to | 
substantiate his assertion, that Grant’s force, for 
dut\, in the field, at the Wilderness, was only 
ninety-eight thousand men, General -Badeau | 
must show that Mr. Stanton has lied, in the most | 
wilful and stupid manner, and without the 
slightest inducement to do so. His statement 
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not only has this effect, but it also convicts Gep. 
eral Grant himself of very gross blundering, 
The latter states, in the outset of his Report, which 
has already been quoted from, the strategic 
principles upon which he proposed to conduct 
the War, after the command of all the United 
States Armics had devolved upon him, and says: 

‘*From the first, I was firm in the conviction 
“that no peace could be had that would le 
“stable and conducive to the happiness of the 
** people, both North and South, until the mili. 
“tary power of the rebellion was broken. |, 
‘**therefore, determined, first, to use the greatest 
‘**number of troops practicable against the armed 
‘*force of the enemy; preventing him from 
‘* using the same force at different seasons, against 
‘*first one and then another, of our Armies, and 
**the possibility of repose for refitting and pro- 
‘*ducing necessary supplies for carrying onte- 
‘*sistance. Second, to hammer, continuously, 
‘*against the armed force of the enemy and his 
**resources, until, by mere attrition, if in no 
‘* other way, there should be nothing left to him 
**hut an equal submission with the loyal section 
“of our common country, to the Constitution and 
“laws of the land. 

“These views have heen kept constantly in 
‘mind, and orders given and Campaigns made 
‘**to carry them out.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these views and _ pur- 
poses, and despite the preparations on such a 
grand scale for the Campaign of 1864, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Stanton, with evident feelings of 
pride, on the third page of his Report, General 
Grant, according to General Badeau’'s statement, 
out of an aggregate force of six hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, three hundred, and forty-five 
available men for duty, could only muster ninety- 
eight thousand to confront the most formidable 
Army of his antagonists—that is, when the United 
States forces were larger than they had ever been 
before, Grant opened the Campaign. in Virginia, 
with a smaller Army than any other Federal Com- 
mander in that State, since the first battle of 
Manassas, had ever before entered the field with, 
and that, too, according to General Badeau's esti- 
timate, against a larger Army than General Lee 
had ever before commanded in an active Cam- 
paign, except, perhaps, during the seven days’ 
battles around Richmond. General Badeau's 
recollection of the ‘‘confidential Field Returns,” 
mentioned by him, is evidently very confused. 
Tt is very probable that, when the battle in the 
Wilderness opened, on the fifth of May, be- 
tween one Corps of General Lee's Army, (Ewell’s) 
and the Army of the Potomac, the Infantry of 
the latter Army amounted to about ninety-eight 
thousand men, as that would be about the proper 
proportion of that arm, the rest being Cavalry an¢ 
Artillery--the Ninth Corps not coming up until 
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the night of the fifth, and going into action, for 
the first time, early on the morning of the sixth ; 
during which day also Longstreet’s two Divisions 
came up from near Gordonsville, where they had 
been for some time. This state of facts may ac- 
count for General Badeau's mistake, as it can be 
explained on no other hypothesis. ; 
Neither Stanton nor Grant has given any esti- 
mate of the loss of the Army of the latter, in 
this memorable Campaign; but Mr. Swinton, who 
-was a regular Gorrespondent of a New York 


paper, in constant attendance with the Army of | 


the Potomac, and who has published a History 
of the Campaigns of that Army, says, on pages 
491, 492, of his book : 

‘*Grant’s loss, in the series of actions, from tlie 
“Wilderness to the Chickahominy, reached the 
“enormous aggregate of sixty thousand men, 
‘put hors du combat—a number greater than the 
“entire strength of Lee’s Army, at the opening 
‘of the Campaign.” 

In a note, he gives the particulars of the loss 
of the Army of the Potomac, in the various bat- 
tles, and shows that his statement of Grant’s loss 
is confined to that Army and the Ninth Corps, 
and does not include any loss sustained by the 
re-inforcements from Butler's Army, which were 
at Cold Harbor. 

Now, from this statement, if General Badeau 
is 1ight in his statement of Grant's force, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Army of the 


latter was in effect destroyed ; and, if, accord- 
ing to Grant's famous remark, Butler had got 
himself into ‘‘a bottle strongly corked,” the 
former, to use one of Mr. Lincoln's elegant 
expressions, had ‘‘ butted his brains out against 


“a gate-post.” Perhaps it was fortunate for 
Grant that Butler was ‘‘ hermetically sealed up 
“at Bermuda Hundred,” when he, too, was 
compelled to seek refuge at the same point and 
wait for further re-inforcements. 

Having disposed of General Badeau's state- 
ment of Grant's force, I will now consider his 
estimate of the strength of General Lee's Army. 

A strange hallucination, in regard to the 
strength of all the Confederate Armies, seems to 
have haunted the Federal Commanders, from the 
beginning of the War to its close. According 
to their estimates, there were few occasions on 
which they were not outnumbered ; and this bal- 
lucination seems to have beset General McClellan, 
with peculiar vividness, during his whole military 
career, 


The absurdity of the Federal estimates of our | 


strength, at various times, will be apparent from 
the 1ollowing statistics taken from the official 
Census of 1860, as published by the United 
States Government: In the fourteen States from 
Which came any part of the Armies of the Con- 
federate States, including Maryland, Kentucky, 
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and Missouri, there was a white population of 
only seven millions, nine hundred and forty-six 
thousand, one hundred and eleven, of which an 
aggregate of two millions, four hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
one was in the said States of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, leaving only five millions, 
four hundred and forty-seven thousand, two 
hundred and twenty, in the remainder of the 
Southern States; while there was a white popula 
tion of nineteen millions, eleven thousand, three 
hundred and sixty, in the States and Territories 
indisputably under the control of, and in sympa- 
thy with, the United States Government, from 


| the beginning, exclusive of Maryland, Ken- 


tucky, and Missouri. The strong hand of the 
military power was put upon Maryland, in the 


| very outset, by which her voice was suppressed 


before there was an opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to it. That State furnished to the Con- 
federate Army only one organized Regiment of 
Infantry, for one year, and several Companies 
of Artillery and Cavalry, which served through 
the whole War; while it furnished a very con- 
siderable force, by voluntary enlistment and 
under the draft, to the United States Army. 
Kentucky undertook to assume a neutral posi- 
tion, in the beginning, and by this means was 
soon brought under the control of Federal 
bayonets, and, subsequently, furnished a much 
larger force to the United States Army than 
she did to the Confederate Army. Missouri 
was, in the outset, taken possession of by mili- 
tary force, and her regular Government was 
overturned, and its officers driven out of the 
State. She furnished, also,a much larger force 
to the United 8 ates Army than to the Confed- 
erate Army. In fact, from their passage, the 
United States laws upon the subject of the 
draft were in full force in these three States, 
during the whole War; while the Confederate 
Conscript Act was never in force, in either of 
them, for a moment. In addition to this, the 
greater part of that portion of Virginia, now 
called the State of “ West Virginia,” was (lis- 
affecied, from the beginning, to the Confederate 
cause, and was very soon overrun and held by 
the United States forces, A large portion of 
East Tennessee was also disaffected ; and at no 
time did the white population, from which the 
Confederate States had alone to draw their 
troops, exceed five millions, while the white 


| population, in its own limits, from which the 


United States Government drew its troops, ex- 
ceeded, considerably, twenty millions. In ad- 
dition to this, by large bounties, it was enabled 
to draw very largely upon the population of 
other countries, on this Continent and in Eu- 
rope; and it also obtained a large number of 
troops from among the slaves and free negroes 
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of the South, and from the disaffected of those 
regious which were overrun by its Armies. 
These facts, taken in connection with the fur- 
ther fact that the latter Government entered 
the contest with all the prestige attached to it 
as a well-established and recognized power, ar 
organized Army and Navy, possession of the 
seas and the seaboard, and unlimited resources 
of money and the materials of war, while the 
Confederate Government had, in the outset, to 
organize all its Departments and its Armies, 
for the conflict, and was, in a great measure, 
destitute of arms, of a revenue, and of the 
materials of war, demonstrate the utter absurd- 
ity of the idea that the latter Government was, 
at any time, able to oppose to the main Armies 
of its antagonist anything like equal numbers. To 
suppose that it was able, at so late a period as 
May, 1864, when so much of its territory was in 
the possession of its enemy, to oppose to the 
principal Army of the United States, under the 
command of its chosen Commander-in-chief, at 
& point so near the Capital of that Government, 
an Army so nearly approximating in numbers 
the former, as stated by General Badean, would 


argue a degree of energy and efficiency on the | 


rt of the Confederate Government and of 





imbecility on the part of the United States Gov- | 


ernment utterly unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 


General Badeau, in the first paragraph of his 


letter, says: ‘My principal authority for the | 
‘** proposed corrections is that of General Lee | 


himself.” If he means by this, that General 
Lee, in person, gave him the information, upon 
which he makes his statements, then General Lee 
has given to General Badeau information which 
he has not only withheld from all his most inti- 


mate associates and friends and the comrades | 


who followed him so long, but which is entirely 
at war with his uniform statements, in writing 
and conversation, to those in whom he was accus- 
tomed to confide. If he means that he has any 
written statements or acknowledgments of Gen- 
eral Lee, then he is challenged to produce the 


documents, in General Lee's handwriting. The | 
word of that gallant gentleman and Christian | 


hero, to those who knew him, is as indisputable 
as Holy Writ; and he has invariably asserted, up 
to the time of his lamented death, that the force 
with which he encountered and fought Grant, in 
the Wilderness, was under fifty thousand men, 
including all that Longstreet had brought up. 
In a letter from him, which I have, sm which 
was written on the fifteenth of March, 1866, he 
says: “It will be difficult to get the world to 
** understand the odds against which we fought” ; 
and he has since, in person, assured me that the 
estimate which I had made of his force, in a 
published letter written from Havana, in Decem- 
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ber, 1865, and in my published account of my 
own operations for the years 1864—3—which was 
fifty thousand—exceeded the actual efticient 
strength of his Army. 

The Returns of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
which are in what is called the ‘* Archive Ortice,” 
at Washington, are not accessible to me; but | 
have a printed. copy of a letter, written to the 
New York Tribune, in June, 1867, which gives 
statements taken from the Returns of the Confed- 
erate Armies, on file, in said ‘* Archive Oftice,” 
which letter is understood to have been written 
by Mr. Swinton, the author of Zhe Campaiyns 
of the Army of the Potomac. I send that 
copy to you, in order that you may verify, by 
an examination of it, all my statements ; and, if 
I appear a little prolix and tedious, I beg you t 
be patient, as I desire to show to you and you 
readers how officers of the United States Army 
manufacture history. 

In the first columu of the letter to the Tribune, 
you will find a table of Monthly Returns to: the 
Department of Northern Virginia, which is in 
the following words and figures : 


‘¢DeparTMENT OF NoRTHERN VIRGINIA, 
‘* Fes. 28, 1862—Fen. 28, 1865. 





Prea't 

** Date. Comd’r. Forduty. Pres’t. & Abs 
‘61362 Feb. J.E. Johnston. BH 56,36 34,240 
** May, ne! “‘eesees” ‘esndes 
“June, R.E. Lee, (110,000) ...... _...... 
“July, ” 69,559 94.686 137,030 

“ Aug. +s ls a ee 

* Sent = 52,609 62,115 139,143 

* Oct. “ 67,805 79,395 153,778 

* Nov. “ 73,554 86,583 153 790 

** Dec. s 79,072 91,034 152,353 
“1963 Jan. és 72,226 95,297 144,605 
“Feb. “ 58,559 74,435 114,175 

* March, et 60,298 74,573 =: 19,839 
“May, a 68,352 88,7 133 679 

** June, = ERPRTTL _bckwcs © ncshes 
“ July, as 41,185 58,611 117,602 

* Aug. “ 56,3.7 71,964 135,264 
* Sept * 44,367 55,221 95,164 

Oct. * 45,614 57,251 97,211 
* Nov. + 48,267 088 96,576 
* Dec. ” 45,553 54,715 91,253 
“1864 Jan. “ 35,849 45,139 79,602 
“Feb. ns 33,811 39,562 68,435 

** March, P 59,407 46,151 79,208 

* “April, ‘ 52,626 6: 2218 97,576 
“June, 6s 51,963 62,571 92,685 
“* July, “ 57,097 68,314 130,305 
“ Aug. 4s 44,247 58.984 146,333 
** Oct. ya 62.875 $2,535 177,103 
* Nov. r 69,290 87,860 181,826 
** Dec. “6 66,533 79,318 155,172 
“1865 Jan. “ 53,445 69,673 441,627 
‘* Feb. 59,094 73,349  —16u, 411 
This table, which must be understood as 


giving the Returns at the close of the montis: 


specitied, is believed to be a correct transcript, s0 
far as it gives the actual Monthly Returns whic 
were made ; but it is manifestly wrong where the 
estimates of the writer of the letter are given in 
lieu of the Returns—which estimates are put 1b 
brackets in the letter itself. This is especially 
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the case in regard to the estimates for the months 
of June and August, 1862, and for the month of 
June, 1863. The reason that no Returns exist 
for those months, is to be found in the fact that, 








Julv, General Lee’s Army was engaged in battle 
with, or in pursuit of, McClellan’s Army ; that, 
at the end of August, of the same year, his 
Amy was engaged with Pope's Army, and im- 
mediately thereafter moved into Maryland ; and, 
that at the end of June, 1863, his Army was in 
Pennsylvania, where it engaged Meade’s Army, 
at Gettysburg. on the first, second, and third of 
july. This condition of things, at the end of 
those months, prevented the regular Monthly Re- 
turns from being made; and the writer of the 
letter has taken advantage of the fact to greatly 
magnify General Lee’s forces. The greatest 
foree which the latter ever commanded in the 
tidd, was that with which he attacked McClellan, 
in Juae, 1862; and his entire effective force, at 
that time, did not exceed eighty thousand—if it 
reached that figure—including Jackson's Com- 
mand and the troops held for the immediate 
defence of Richmond and at Drury’s and Chaf- 
fin's Bluff's. 
the strength of his Army at the time of the 
movement against Pope ; and all of that was not 
arried into the field against the latter, as, at 
least, two Divisions were ieft to watch McClellan's 
Amy, at Harrison’s Landing, and did not get up 
until atter Pope had been driven into the fortifi- 
ations around Washington. The Returns for 
May, 1863, fully cover the whole force with 
which the movement was made into Pennsylvania, 
ano fresh troops arrived after these Returns were 
made; and that movement began on the fourth 
of June. 


It must not be understood that the Returns 





























arried into the field. These Returns are for 
“The Department of Northern Virginia,” em- 
bracing all the troops North of James-river, in- 
cluding those usually kept in the Valley, so that, 
inestimating the actual strength of the “ Army 
“of Northern Virginia,” this allowance must be 
made. Referring now to the Returns bearing on 
the question of General Lee’s strength, at the 
opening of the Campaign in the Wilderness, it 
will be seen that, at the end of August, 1863, 
the first month after the return from the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, the entire force for duty in the 
Department of Northern Virginia, was fifty-six 
thousand, three hundred and twenty-seven; while, 
et the end of September, it was forty-four thous- 
sand, three hundred and sixty-seven. This de- 
cease of eleven thousand, nine hundred and 
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stthe end of June, 1862, and for some days into | 


The Returns, for July, 1862, show , 


wutained in the foreguing table, even where cor- | 
rect, show the actual force which General Lee | 


saty, was caused by the departure of Longstreet’s 
Vorps from the Army, during that month, two 
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| Divisions of it going to Chicamauga, and the 
other, (Pickett’s,) to the South side of James- 
river. The strength of that entire Corps was 
then a little less than twelve thousand for duty. 
The Returns for March, 1864, show, in the De- 
partment of Northern Virginia, thirty-nine thous- 
and, four hundred, and seven for duty; while 
those for April show fifty-two theusand, six bun- 
dred, and twenty-six for duty—this increase 
resulting from the return of the two Divisions 
of Longstreet’s Corps (Field's and McLaw’s, 
afterwards Kershaw’s) which had been at the 
battle of Chicamauga, and afterwards on a 
Winter campaign, in East Tennessee ; also, of 
some detachments which had been on special ser- 
vice, and of furloughed men. These Returns 
were made at the end, and for the whole 
month, of April, and not on the twentieth of the 
month, as stated by General Badeau. Long- 
street’s two Divisions had then returned, and 
were embraced in said Monthly Returns, his 
Third Division being, at that time, in North Caro- 
lina, and not afterwards rejoiping the Army 
_until the twenty-second of May, near Hanover 
Junction. These Returns, for April, 1864, which 
showed the condition of the troops, in fact, on 
the first day of May, embraced the force in the 
Valley, which was confronting Sigel, and other 
outlying troops, on special service, North of 
James-river. So that, in reality, General Lee's 
entire force, with which he had to confront 
Grant's Army, including Longstreet’s two Divi- 
sions, was under the aggregate of fifty thousand, 
present for duty. But General Badeau says that 
Longstreet’s Corps was not embraced in the Re- 
| turns of General Lee’s Army, for April, 1864, and 
| he says: ‘* His [Longstreet’s} Field Return, of 
** date nearest to the battle, shows eighteen thous- 
‘and, three hundred and eighty-seven present for 
‘*duty.” Now, let us see how he arrives at this 
conclusion. Run your finger down the second 
column of the letter to the Zribune, until you 
get to the table of Returns, under the head 
** ARMIES IN THE WEST,” and continue on, down 
that table, until you reach the ‘‘ Army or Easr 
‘* TENNESSEE,” under which heading you will 
| find the following, which is all that is necessary 
| for my purposes : 


** Date. Commander. For dutys 

| 1863. Oct. Sam. Jones 7,975 
‘* Nov. < 10,546 

“ Dec. J. Longstreet, 15,342 

“©1864. Jan. _ 18,667 
** Feb. Py 19,010 

(a"** March “ 18,387 

** July 8. B. Buckner, 14,907 


Now, is it not apparent that this Return for 
March, 1864, of the “ Army of East Tennessee,” 
showing eighteen thousand, three hundred, and 
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eighty-seven, present for duty, being the identical 
number claimed as the strength of Longstreet’s 
Corps, is the very same Return ‘‘ of date nearest 
“to the battle,” which General Badeau attempts 
to palm off on the British public as the Return of 
that Corps? If he ever saw the actual-Returns, 
and was not using a mere extract from them, he 
must have learned that the two Divisions of 
Longstreet’s Corps, which were with him in East 
Tennessee, constituted less than half of the 
‘*Army of East Tennessee,” the residue being 
composed, in part, of a Division of Infantry 
which, afterwards, under Breckinridge, met and 
defeated Sigel, ou the fifteenth of May, in the 
Valley, and of a body of Cavalry, a portion of 
which, subsequently, under William E. Jones, 
fought Hunter, ut New Hope, or Piedmont, in 
the Valley; and none of which troops accom- 
panied Longstreet, on his return to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

After the discovery of this palpable attempt 
at imposition, is it necessary to notice any farth- 
er the statements of General Badeau? I will, 
however, state that the first re-inforcements re- 
ceived by General Lee, after the beginning of 
the Campaign in the Wilderness, were received 
at or neur Hanover-junction, on the twenty-sec- 
ond of May, when he was joined by one of the 
Brigades of my Division, just returned from 
North Carolina, numbering less thun one thous- 
and men ; a force, under Breckinridge, from the 
Valley, pumbering less than three thousand mus- 
kets; and Pickett’s Division of Longstreet’s 
Corps, recently returned from North Curolina, 
and which, with my Brigade, had been engaged, 
under Beauregard, against Butler, on the South 
side of Jumes-river. These troops did not make 
up the losses at the Wilderness and Spotsylvania 
Court-house ; and, in the meantime, Grant had 
received considerably more than forty thousand 
re-inforcements fron. Washington and Baltimore, 
for his Army. 

In regard to the strength of General Lee's 
Army, at the time of the evacuation of the 
works covering Richmond and Petersburg, and 
of the surrender at Appomattox, it is only nec- 
essary to say, that the Returns for February, 1865, 
for the Department of Northern Virginia, afford 
no just criterion of the real strength of that 
Army, as those Returns included the furces in the 
Valley and other outlying commands, not avail- 
able fur duty on the lines. Detachments for the 
defence of Wilmington had been made, during 
the Winter; and General Lee’s Army was, at the 
time of the evacuation, the mere skeleton of 
what it had been, and. its supplies and means 
were exhausted. Again, all the energies of the 
United Stats Government had been put forth; 
and Grant was at the head of an over-powering 
Army, thoroughly equipped and appointed, in 
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every respect, and with the most abundant sup. 
plies of all kinds, Yet, General Lee conducted 
his retreat, in the face of his enemy and over 
roads almost impassable, for more than one hun- 
dred miles, and, finally, surrended less than 
eight thousands men, with arms in their hands. 
It is true, that twenty-seven thousand, eight hun. 
dred, and five men, of his Army,.were paroled ; 
but the greater part of them were stragglers, witl}’ 
out arms, whose commands had been ew? up, in 
detail, teamsters, camp-fullowers, and extra duty 
men; and we fail to see in the statement of 
paroled men, contained in Mr. Stanton’s Report, 
on page 44, the * tens of thousands also belong- 
‘ing to Lee’s Army,” who, General Badeau says, 
afterwards, came in and gave themselves up. 
Mr. Stanton, in fact, shows only one hundred 
and seventy-four thousand, two hundred, and 
twenty-three men, who surrendered and were 
paroled, at the close of hostilities, in all the 
Confederate States. 


Mr. Stanton, on page 30 of his Report, shows 
that there were two millions, six hundred and 
fifty-six thousand, five hundred, and fifty-three 
men put into the United States service, during 
the War, by calls on the States—that is, more 
than one-half of the number of the entire white 
population, young and old, male and female, to 
which the Confederate States had to resort fu 
soldiers ; while the author of the letter to the 
New York Tribune states, that he judges,- (from 
the Returns, I presume, ) that six hundred thous- 
and, in all, were put into the Confecierate service, 
during the same period—that is, less than the 
available force, present for duty, in the United 
States Army, on the first of May, 1864, and at 
the close of the War. This estimate is very 
nearly correct, and fully covers our whole 
strength, from first to last. Is anything farther 
necessary to show the tremendous odds aguinst 
which we fought ? 


In view of the results, so far, of the unfortun- 
ate War now progressing between two of the 
greatest Powers of Europe, nearly equal in men 
and resources, and each having the benefit of the 
most improved engines of war, may we not look 
the world squarely in the face, point to our 
struggle, and the sacrifices and sufferings we 
endured for the cause for which we fought, and 
challenge its judgment, as to whether we are to 
be regarded as ‘rebels and traitors,” who were 
seeking to overturn a ‘‘ benign Government?” 
In conclusion, let me quote from the above-men- 
tioned Report of General Grant, the following 
passage : 


‘*General Lee’s great influence, throughout the 
“ whole South, caused his example to be follow- 
‘‘ed ; and, to-day, the result is, that the Armies, 
‘* lately under his leadership, are at their homes, 
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‘desiring peace and quiet, and their arms are in 
“the hands of our Ordnance Officers.” 

Thus wrote the then General-in-chief of the 
United States Armies—the now President of the 
United States—on the twenty-second of July, 
1865. Yet we have not had peace. The heel of 
the military power, supplanting all Civil Gov- 
ernment, is scarce yet withdrawn from our necks ; 
and our venerated and beloved Commander has 

e down to his grave, with his great heart 
ken by the sufferings of his people—suffer- 
which he found himself powerless to relieve. 

e have just witnessed the elections throughout 
several States of this ‘‘ Free Republic,” some of 
which are called “ loyal States,” superintended 

armed agents of the United States Govern- 
ment, backed by United States troops, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the power of the ruling 
faction, through the instrumentality of the 
ballot in the hands of an ignorant and inferior 
nee. This thing has been tamely submitted to, 
by the descendants of men who rushed to arms 
to resist the Stamp Act, the Tea Tax, and the 
Quartering Acts, of the British Parliament. We 


look on in amazement at the spectacle presented, 
conscious that, come what may, we have done 
our duty in endeavoring to maintain the princi- 


ples of our fathers; and aware of the fact that 
we are now powerless aud helpless—our only 
earthly consolation being that derived from a 
sense of duty performed and the conviction that 
the world will yet learn to do justice to our acts 
and motives. 
Very Respectfully, 
J. A. Eanr.y, 

; Late Lieut-General, Confederate Army. 
lyxcnsurG, Vrreinta, Nov. i9th, 1870. 
Norrz—The marks of the index and of the asterisk, 


ie certain items in the tables copied into this arti- 
sre mine.—-J. A. E. 


VL—OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS.—Cont1n- 
UED., 
I. DANIEL RUPP. 


By Wint1am H. Eoxx, M.D., or HaRnisBune, | 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Perchancc, in the entire range of local historians, none 
have been so faithful, so accurate, and so laborious as the 
subject of the present sketch. Not only the people of 

ylvania are deeply indebted to our author for his 
indefatigable iudusiry, in rescuing much of the olden-time 
, of different portions of that State, but the lover 
of the lore, wherever found, will not fail to grant him his 
meed of praise. Confidently believing that a biographical 
and bibliographical sketch of Mr. Rupp may interest the 
ers of the Historical MAGAZINE, the writer has gath- 
ered the following meagre data.—W. H. E.] 


On Sunday, the tenth of July, 1803, in East 


Peonsboro’, now Hampden, Township, Cum- 
betland-county, Pennsylvania, five miles West 
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of the Susquehanna, Isaac DanreL Rupp was 
born. The place was what is known as the 
“Providence Tract,” where his paternal grand- 
father, Jonas Rupp, settled, in 1772. 

At five years, he was sent to a German schoo), 
near by. At six, he could write acurrent Ger- 
man script ; and, at seven, he had mastered ‘‘ das 
**Richenbuch,” as far as ‘‘der Regel de tri.” 
He always had an aversion to memorizing ; and 
the only leading trait in his character, during 
his youthful career, was Lebhaftigkeit, vivacity. 

In 1809, his father removed from his birth- 
place, a few miles distant, and settled on a farm, 
where he died, in 1848. Here his circle of ac- 
quaintances was somewhat enlarged. From 1810. 
to the close of the War of 1812, he attended school 
during a few months in the winter, the remaining 
time being devoted to work on the farm. This se- 
cured him a well-developed physical organization. 
Naturally, he was not lazy, working his part 
with the rest of the boys, but devoted his leisure 
moments to reading, especially such works of a 
biographical or historical character as he happen- 
ed to get hold of. His father bought him a 
German edition of the Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which Danicl devoured with avidity. 
His reading was wholly confined to works in 
German ; and he has always been partial-to his 
vernacular. His father took a German news- 
paper; and the boys were well posted in the 
current news of the day. Annually, for a few 
weeks, when the farm work would allow a 
respite, Daniel paid a visit to his maternal) 
grandfather, where he learned the Dutch (Hol- 
| landish); and, later in life, he found his 
knowledge of it highly advantageous in his 
historical pursuits. 

From 1814 to 1820, for a few months in the 
Winter, he went to an English school. He had 
the advantage of a good teacher—one who made 
him think. In 1821, after a course of catecheti- 
cal instruction, under the late Rev. John Wine- 
brenner, then a German Reformed Minister, Mr. 
Rupp was admitted to membership in Frieden’s 
Kirch, five miles West of Harrisburg. 

His father had eight sons and four daughters ; 
and he intended that the former should he 
| farmers while the latter were to be milk-maids 
}and spinners. About this time, [1821] the 
| father’s intentions, as regarded Daniel, who 
| Jabored as faithfully as any of his brothers, in this 

honorable profession, were providentially chang- 
ed. Huaving, by a severe spell of sickness, been 
brought near tu death's door, his father mention- 
ed to the attending Physician that he would 
have to make a Doctor of Daniel. He under- 
stood some Latin; was a good German scholar ; 
and could speak English very well. The worthy 
Physician failed to make a “ Doctor of. Daniel.” 
The latter succeeded, however, in getting a good 
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knowledge of Latin and Greek; but he dis- 
liked medicine. He devoted some timeto study- 
ing Anatomy, Materia Medica, and Physiology ; 
but he had no taste or inclination for the honor- 
able profession so much disgraced by quackery. 
Having spent several years in study, he deter- 
mined upon another profession. He turned teach- 
er. By close application and perseverance, he 
mastered several languages-—eight or nine. To 
sondense our sketch, from 1826 to 1860, at 
intervals, he taught altogether about twenty 
years. 

About 1827, he conceived the idea that a 


History of the Germans of Pennsylvania might | 
There was, then, no material to that | 
hand—no local histories of Counties | 


be useful. 
end on 
extant. 

Physician, 


He proposed to a friend of his, a 
to turn itinerant booksellers—the 


latter for impaired health, Daniel to see the | 


country and to collect materials for a History of 
the Germans. They fitted themselves out with a 
horse and wagon and a stock of books, and made 
a complete circuit of all the German Counties of 
Penusylvania, traveling several months. The 
result was, the Doctoi’s health improved, while 
Daniel laid in a stock of historical material. A 
Aissolution of the partnership followed. 

Shortly after, that he might have access to the 


records and documents at the State Capital, he | 


located at Harrisburg, and opened a school. 


Year by year, the *‘ Historical Budget ” swelling, 
he began to arrange his material, but found it 


meagre and imperfect. In July, 1829, he went 


to Pittsburg and, thence, to Cincinnati, where he | 
made an agreement with Robinson & Fairbank, | 


to prepare the Geschichte der Mirtyrer. During 
that and the following years, he lectured on the 


American System of English Grammar ; and, in | 


the latter year, he superintended the printing of 
un edition of five thousand copies of Brown's 
American Grammar, in Cincinnati. Returning 
to Pennsylvania, during his leisure from teaching, 
h: translated Hefflestein’s Sermons, the Discipline 


uf the Evangelical Association, etc., occasionally | 


taking a jaunt into the adjacent Counties, add- 
ing, gradually, to his ‘‘ Budget.” Several trans- 
Jations from the German and Dutch, followed. 
His first venture towards a historical compila- 
tion was Zhe Geographical Catechism of Penn- 
syloania. Teachinz, here and there, until 1842, 


Mr. Rupp removed to Lancaster, in the latter | 


year, when he prepared for the press his first 
historical work, Zhe History of Lancaster-county; 
which was published by subscription. This, his 
first venture in local history, the material for 
which was gathered while in search of whatever 
related te the Germans, in Pennsylvania, was 
well received; and the neighboring Counties 
clamored for the same distinction. Having the 
material on hand, several other County-histories 
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| followed. With the lapse of twenty-tive years, 
these locals have become exceedingly scarce ; 
| and some cannot be procured, at any price. They 
have furnished the historical storehouse for nun- 
berless literary quidnuncs, who make a great 
show with large-paper copies of facts gathered 
in harvest-fields where they neither sowed or 
reaped; and the one entitled to credit is not 
named. In two or three of the Counties concern- 
ing which Mr. Rupp prepared a history, others 
have followed ; but they have, in reality, furuish- 
eda reprint of his works, adding nothing save, 
perchance, some meagre cata gathered from official 
statistics. 

Mr. Rupp was always an indefatigable worker. 
/ An excellent German Scholar, with good con- 

versational powers, he collected enough material 

to make a dozen historians rich. He has the 
peculiar faculty of finding out and getting posses- 
sion of facts that few possess ; and, hence, all his 
locals are repositories of his zeal and industry. 
He is not a highly polished writer ; but, discard- 
ing fancies, he deals only in facts. Myths he 
treats as myths, and does not force his opinions 
upon others, unsubstantiated by truths. 

To proceed with our sketch. The time draw- 
ing nigh, as he then thought, to make the grand 
round of the State and stuff his ‘* Budget,” he 
became a Life Insurance Agent, traveling from 
| 1851 to 1856, five years, all the while riding his 
| hobby. He found great changes since 1827; 
|and a History of the Germans was in demand. 
To further aid his efforts in collecting materials, 
he published Zhirty thousand Names, proposing 
certain questions to be answered. The answers 
came in slowly. 

In April, 1860, he removed to Philadelphia, 
that he might have access to ‘‘ many books” and 
documents, There he still resides, pursuing his 
vocation, laying up treasures of history. The 
great work of his life, the History of the Ger- 
mans in lennsylounia, is nearly completed ; and 
| it is to hoped that Mr. Rupp will soon give it 
to the public, who have been on the look-out 
| for the work so many years. 

We shall not enter into a lengthy array of fine 
words about Mr. Rupp or his ‘‘ locals.” They 
| speak for themselves ; and the high price they all 
| command, at the preseut day, and the fact that 
| no truthful history of Pennsylvania can be writ- 
ten without reference to them, is high commenda- 
| tion. He gleaned where none reaped, save him- 
self; and great is the debt due him, by the 
people of Pennsylvania, for rescuing from the 
hand of oblivious Time, much historical material 
that, otherwise, would soon have been lost, for 
ever. 
Mr. Rupp has translated, written, compiled, 
prepared for the press, and edited the following 
published books : 
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I. Geachichte der Martyrer, nach dem aus- 


fiihlichen Original des Ehrw. Johann Fox und_| prin 


Anderer kurz gefasst, besonders fiir den gemei- 
nen deutschen Mann in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord-America, aus dem Englischen tibersetzt 
von I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 514. It was printed 
in Cincinnati, in 1830, in an edition of five 
thousand, and reprinted, in 1882, in an edition of 
six thousand, copies. “ 

It may be interesting to state, in this connec- 
tion, that when this book was being ee for 
press, the publishers had to procure the type from 
Philadelphia. There was not, at that time, a 
German printing-office, of any kind, in Cincin- 
nati. Then, 1830, that City had a population of 
twenty-four thousand, eight hundred, and thirty- 
one, whereof only five per cent. (1240) were Ger- 
mans. The German population subsequently 
increased in the following ratio :—Population in 
1840, forty-six thousand, three hundred, and 
eighty-two, whereof twenty-three per cent. were 
Germans. In 1850, the population was one 


hundred and fifteen thousand, four hundred, and 
thirty-six; German twenty-seven percent. In 1860, 
the population was one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand, and forty-four; German, thirty per cent. 
At present, 1869, the population is two hundred 
and sixty-five thousand ; German, thirty-four per 
cent., or nearly ninety thousand of the Teutons. 


II. .A Collection of Choice Sermons, by the 
Reverend J. C. Albertus Helfenstein, formerly 
Pastor of the German Reformed Chureh &t Ger- 
mantown, Pa. Translated from the German, by 
I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 261. Printed at Carlisle, in 
1832, in an edition of three thousand copies; 
but it is now out of print. 

Ill. Discipline of the Heangelical Association 
in the United States, dic. Translated from the 
German, by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 218. Printed 
at Harrisburg, in 1832, in an edition of five 
thousand copies, and since re-printed. 

lV. The Wandering Soul, or Dialogues be- 
tween the Wandering Soul and Adam, Noah, 
and Simon Cleophas, comprising a History of the 
World, Sacred and Profane, from the Creation to 
‘ the destruction of Jerusalem, &ce. Originally 
written in Dutch, by John Philip Schabalie. 
Translated into German, by Bernhart B. Brech- 
bill. Translated into English by I. Daniel Rupp. 
Pp. 504. It was stereotyped by L. Johnson, 
Philadelphia, in 1833 ; and published and repub- 
lished, until, at least, fifteen thousand copies 
have been issued. 

V. A Foundation and Instruction of the 
Saving Doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
briefly compiled from the Word of God. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch into the German by Menno 
Simon, and printed in Europe, in 1656. Trans- 
lated into English by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 480. 
Printed, at Lancaster, in 1885, in an edition of 

Hist. Mae. Vor. IX. 8. 
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twenty-five hundred copies; and it is now out of 


t. 

VL. Das Urspriingliche Christenthun oder 
eine Vertheidigung des Worts Gottes, von Peter 
Nead, aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von I. 
Daniel Rupp. Pp. 306. Printed at Harrisburg, 
in 1886, in an edition of two thousand ies ; 
but, except a few copies, the entire edition was 
destroyed by fire. 

VII. The Stolen Child, or Heinrich von Hich- 
enfels. Translated from the German, by IL. Dan- 
iel Rupp. Pp. 216. It was printed at Harrisburg, 
in 1836, in an edition of five thousand copies, 
and since re-printed. 

The Lyceum Spelling Book ; an improv- 
ed method to teach children to think and read, &c.., 
by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 240. Printed at Harris- 
burg, in 1836, in an edition of eight thousand 
copies ; and is now out of print. 

IX. The Voyages and jive Years’ Captivity 
in Algiers of Doctor G. 8. FP. Pfeiffer, with 
an Appendix giving a true description of the 
customs, manners and habits of the different in- 
habitants of the country of Algiers. Translated 
from the second German Edition, by I. Daniel 
Rupp. Pp.3898. Printed at Harrisburg, in 1836, 
in an edition of two thousand copies; but it is 
now out of print. 

X. The Geographical Catechism of Pennsyl 
vania and the Western States ; designed as a 
Guide and Pocket Companion for Travelers and 
Emigrants to Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ii- 
linois, Michigan, and Missovri, with Maps, 
by I. D. Rupp. Pp. 884. It was printed at 
Harrisburg, in 1836, in an edition of three thous- 
and copies; but it is now out of print. 

XL Tne Practical Farmer, by an Association 
of Practical Farmers of Cumberland-county. 
Pennsylvania. Edited by I. D. Rupp. Pp. 
288. It was printed at Mechanicsburg, in 1837, 
in an edition of ten thousand copies; but it is 
now out of print. 

XII. Zhe Bloody Theatre, or Martyr's Mir- 
ror, of the dafenceless Christians who suffered 
and were put to death for the testimony of Jesus 
their Saviour, from the time of Christ until the 
year A.D, 1660, compiled from various authentic 
chronicles and testimonics. Published in the 
Dutch language, by Thielem J. Von Bracht. 
Carefully translated into German, from which it 
is translated, compared with the original Dutch, 
by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 1048, royal octavo. It 
was printed at Lancaster, in 1837, in an edition of 
twenty-five hundred copies, but is out of print. 
It was partly re-printed in London, 1856. 

XIII. The Farmer's Complete Farrier, com- 
prising an historical description of all the varie- 
ties of that noble animal, the Horse, dc., &c. 
Selected, Compiled, and Translated from the 
best German and English works extant, etc., 
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by I. D. Rupp. Pp. 416. It was printed at | pendix containing, besides copious extracts 


Harrisburg, in 1843, and at Lancaster, in 1847. 
Hach edition contained five thousand copies ; 
but it is now out of print. 

XIV. History of Lancaster-county, to which 
is prefixed a brief’ Sketch of the Early History of 
Pennsyloania. Compiled from authentic sourc- 
es, by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 528, It was print- 
ec at Lancaster, m 1844. The edition was one 
of three thousand copies; but it is now out of 
print. 

XV. He Pasa Ekklesia, on Original His- 
tory of the Religious Denominations at present 
existing in the United States, containing au- 
thentic accounts of their Rise, Progress, Statis- 
tics, and Doctrines, written expressly for the 
work, by eminent Theological Professors, Min- 
isters and Lay Members of the respective De- 
nominations. Projected, compiled, and arrang- 
ed by LD. Rupp. Pp. 734, royal octavo. It 
was printed at Philadelphia, in 1844, in an 
edition of five thousand copies; and, since then, 
it has been surreptitously re-published, in a 
garbled form, by one Winebrenner, and others. 

XVI. History of the Counties of Berke and 
Lebanon, containing a brief account of the In- 
dians; Murders and Massacres by them; No- 
tices of the Swedish, Welsh, French, German, 
Irish, and English Settlers, giving the names 
of nearly five thousand, &c., by I. Daniel Rupp. 
Pp. 516. It was printed at Lancaster, in 1844, 
in an edition of three thousand copies; but it 
is now out of print. 

XVII. History of York-county, from 1719 to 
1845, with an Appendix, Topography and Sta- 
tistics, comprising a Geological Sketch of the 
County, ete., by lL. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 256. It 
was printed at Lancaster, in 1845, in an edition 
of two thousand copies; but it is now out of 
print. 

XVIII. History of Northampton, Lehigh, 
Munroe, Carbon, and Schuylkill-counties, con- 
taining a brief History of the First Settlers, 
Topography of Townships, Notices of the lead- 
ing events, incidents, and interesting facts in 
the early history of these Counties, with an 
Appendix, by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 568. It 
was printed an Harrisburg, in 1845, in an edi- 


from important Indian Treaties, Minutes of 
Conferences, Journals, Gc., Topographical De- 
scriptions of the Counties of Alleghany, West- 
moreland, Washington, Somerset, Greene, Fa- 
yette, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, &ec., by I. 
Daniel Rupp. Pp. 752, large octavo. It was 
printed at Harrisburg, in 1846, in an edition of 
tive thousand copies; but it is now out of 
print. 

XXI. History and Fopography of Northum- 
berland, Huntingdon, Miffiin, Centre, Union, Co- 
lumbia, Juniata, and Clinton-counties, Pa., em- 
bracing local and general events, leading inci- 
dents, descriptions of the principal Boroughs, 
Towns, &c., by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 566. It 
was printed at Lancaster, in 1847, in an edi- 
tion of four thousand copies; but it is now 
out of print. 

XXII. The Catechism ; or Plain Instructions 





Jrom the Sacred Scriptures, in Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Children in Schools. 
Published by the Christian Communion, called 
Mennonites, in Waldeck. Translated from the 
German, by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 72. It was 
printed at Lancaster, in 1849, in an edition of 
five theusand copies. 

XXIII. A Collection of Thirty Thousand 
Names of German, Swiss, Dutch, French, Portu- 
guese, and other Immigrants in Pennsylvania, 
chronologically arranged, from 1727 to 1776; the 
Nanies of the Ships in which these immigrants 
were transported, whence and when they sailed, 
and their arrival at Philadelphia, to which is 
prefixed @ General Introduction, containing notic- 
es of the principal German, Swiss, and French 
Settlements, in North America, during the Colon- 
ial Era, by I. Daniel Rupp. Pp. 405. Printed 
at Harrisburg, in an edition of three thousand 
| copies, 

This work was stereotyped; but, during the 
War, the plates were destroyed. The book is 
now out of print. 

The foregoing are all the publications.of Mr. 
Rupp, in book form. He has, however, pub- 
lished, in the columns of the local newspapers, 
many historical sketches which would fill several 
printed volumes. One of the most interesting 


tion of five thousand copies; but it now out of | of these is The Olden-Time of Hast Pennsboro’ 


rint. 
, XIX. The History and Topography of Dau- 
phin, Cumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Adams, 
and Perry-counties, containing a brief History 
of the First Settlers, etc., etc., by I. Daniel 
Rupp. Pp. 594. It was printed at Lancaster, 
in 1845, in an edition of five thousand copies; 
but it is now out of print. 

XX. Early History of Western Pennsylvania, 
and of the West and of Western Hxpeditions 
and Campaigns, from 1754 to 1888, with an Ap- 


Township, Cumberland-county, recently complet- 
ed in the Cumberland Valley Journal. 

Mr. Rupp has, in MSS., the following works, 
almost ready for the press. 

I, A Monograph of German Mercenaries, es- 
pecially of the Hessian Mercenaries, in the Brit- 
ish Service, during the Revolutionary War, from 
1775 to 1783. 

This work will make a volume of upwards 
of two hundred and fifty octavo pages. 

II. Original History of the jirst German, 








1871.] 
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Swiss, and Huguenot Immigrants in Pennsyloan- | 
ia—a graphic Fireside History of those early | 
settlers, which will make a volume of over one 
thousand large octavo pages. This is the great | 
work of Mr. Rupp's life, and one for which 
he has been engaged, since 1827, in collecting 
materials, 

IJ. 4 Genealogical Memorial of Johannus 
Jonas Rupp, a native of Baden, who emigrated 
in 1751; and @ Family Register of his Lineal 
Descendants, to the year 1869. 

Johannus Jonas Rupp was the paternal 
grand-father of Mr. Rupp. The Register em- 
braces not less than one thousand names of 
lineal descendants, interspersed with many in- 
teresting Notes, &c. The first part of the work 
will make one hundred and fifty pages—that 
of the Register one hundred and seventy-five 
pages, It is now ready for the press. 





VII.—LANSINGBURGH.* 


irs Earny History, Orv Serriers, Sctroons, 
MARKETS, ETC. 


i, 


Lansingburgh was founded, in 1770, by A. J. 
Lansing. It was first organized in 1771, under 
the name of Stone Arabia. In May, 1775, fifty 
persons, at the head of whom was the proprietor, 
signed Articles of Association, pledging them- 
selves to sustain the measures recommended by 
the Continental Congress. After the War, in 
1790, it was organized under the State Govern- 
ment. The place rapidly increased in popula- 
tion, and early became an important trading and | 
‘commercial village. | 

The first Church was the Reformed Dutch, 
organized in 1784; and, in 1792, it was re-organ- 
ized as a Presbyterian Church. 

In 1814, the town was laid out in three School- 
listricts, by Commissioners David Allen and Asa 
Burt. James Adams was one of the Commis- 
sioners, but his name is not appended to the 
above document. In 1816, the three met, and 
made marked changes in the District boundaries. 

The Lansingburgh Academy was chartered on | 
the eighth of February, 1796. 

In 1816, the trustees were authorized by the 
Legislature to subscribe for one thousand shares 
of the Bank of Lansingburgh. 

The first teacher in town was named Reed ; 
he was from New Windsor, Connecticut. He 
opened school, in 1793, ia a gambrel-roofed 
building used as the first meeting-house. The 
Rev. Doctor Lee taught the Languages, at the 
same time. This building stood on the site at 











* From the 7'roy Sunday Telegram. 
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present occupied by J. G. McMurray’s brush- 
factory. 

The writer of this sketch remembers hearing 
Lorenzo Dow preach in the old church. During 
his discourse, the boys tarred the preacher’s um- 
brella. He thanked them, remarking, that it 
would shed rain better than ever. 

The first settlers in Speigletown were Charles 
W. Douglass and John Follett. At the first town- 
meeting, held in Stone Arabia, on tne first of 
January, 1771, it was voted that A. J. Lansing 
and his heirs, forever, should be a Committee of 
the village, with a power equal to each of the 
four, annually chosen. By an Act of 1790, 
John Van Rensselaer, Charles Tillman, Elijah 
Janes, Aaron Ward, Stephen Gorham, Ezra 
Hickock, and Levinus Lansing were appointed 
Trustees to take care of the waste lands of the 
village, and to perform certain municipal duties, 
their successors to be elected annually. 

About the year 1800, the State expended large 
sums for the improvement of navigation to this 
place; and granted a lottery for this purpose. 
The lock in the State-dam was completed and 
opened for use on the tenth of September, 1822. 


|The bridge between Lansingburgh and Water- 


ford, was built in 1806. 
the first Toll-collector. 
In the *‘ olden time,” the road turned at Van- 
dercook’s tavern, toward the river; thence up 
along the bank, to the bridge. The river bank 
was lined with hemlock trees. The fare across 
by the bridge was three cents ; and, as Mr. Stur- 
gess was a little deaf, there were some amusing 
scenes, occasionally, for instance : ** Good morn- 
‘*ing, Mr. Sturgess.” ‘‘ Three cents,” would be 
the answering salutation. ‘‘ Family all well, Mr. 
Sturgess‘ ‘* Three cents,” as before. The 
old gentleman kept a box, in which were depos- 
ited such articles as the boys pawned to pay toll 
—knives, handkerchiefs, etc. When they return- 
ed, to redeem their property, the box was placed 
on the counter, and the best article chosen as the 
one left in pledge—the old gentleman never keep- 
ing names or descriptions. He was followed in of- 
fice by Mr. Mariner, who remained for many years; 
and many of our older citizens will remember 
strolling up, on a warm afternoon, to get a glass of 
his inimitable small beer, made fresh every day. 


Our village, in the early days, was the depot 
and centre of trade for all the Northern country. 
No railroads sapped our sources of wealth. 
Hence supplies of grain, hogs, cattle, potatoes, 
wood, etc., were abundant, and prices ruled low. 
The writer remembers when the best pieces of 
beef could be bought at Ives’s slaughter-house, 
for four cents per pound: tripe and plucks, 
(hearts and livers, ) were given away. 

In those days, an immense business was done in 
packing beef and pork, by .the Ives's. Captain 


Joseph C. Sturgess was 
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Atwood had a very packing-house at the 
foot of North-street. is was for pork. Dur- 
ing the winter, when business was at its height, 
the heads and feet were piled out on the ice, to be 
carried off by the Spring freshet. In the centre 
of Market-street, at its intersection with State, 
a large substantial public market was erected; and 
here the ancient “Burghers” resorted for their daily 
supplies; but not at such prices as rule in these 
days. Occasionally, on Sab! afternoons, relig- 
ious worship was held in this market, the floor 
being elevated above the street. An amusing 
scene was once witnessed here, when a trouble- 
some hearer was seized by a brawny worshipper, 
while Father Chichester was speaking, and sus- 
by the back of his coat from one of the 
hooks which projected from timbers near 
the ceiling. Here he swung, to the great amuse- 
ment of the urchins, until he promised amend- 
ment. But I shall weary your readers and must 
leave off for another week. 


[To BE ConTINUED. | 


VIII.—THE CINCINNATI OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


FrRoM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. * 
IL. 


Letter from the State Society of Cincinnati, in 
New Hampshire, to General Washington, 
President-general of the Society, on the ratiji- 
cation of the Federal Constitution. 


DuruamM July 7" 1788. 
Sir. 

I am directed by the Society of the Cincinnati 
in New Hampshire to convey their congratula- 
tions to your Excellency, and to the Society in 
General, on the ratification of New Hampshire + 


by a sufficient number of States, not ouly to | 


establish it as a national form of government, but 
thereby to fix upon 1 permanent basis, those liber- 
ties, for which, under the direction and order of 
your Excellency, they have so cheerfully con- 
tended. 

They now view with inexpressible pleasure the 
arrival of that happy period, when by the estab- 
lishment of a truly republican, energetic and 
efficient national government, they and their 
posterity may enjoy those blessings, which as a 
freeman, they esteem an ample reward for all 
the toils and dangers, which they experienced in 
the course of a long and perilous war. 


* These interesting letters are locally interesting; and 
we are indebted for them to our friends, Tuomas C, Amory 
and J. Wixeats THornton, Esgs, of Boston. 

t This is just as we find it, in the copy sent to us.—Ep. 
His. Maa. 
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I have the honor to be, with most exalted 
sentiments of esteem and respect, Your Excel 
lency’s 

Most Obedient Servant 
JN° SULLIVAN. 
By order of the Society. 

JEB. Foaa, Secy. 


IL. 
Reply of General Washington. 


- Mount VERNON Sept* 1* 1788. 
IR 

It is with great personal satisfaction, I receive 
the congratulations of the Society of Cincinnati 
in New Hampshire, on the present state of out 
public affairs. 

I shall take care to convey the Instrument 
expressive of their sentiments to the Secretary of 
the General Meeting, that, being deposited in the 
Archives, the purport may be made known 
accordingly. 

The prevalence of so good dispositions fron 
one extremity of the Continent to the other (wit! 
few exceptions) seems indeed to afford a subject 
of mutual felicitations to all who delight in 
their country’s prosperity. But the idea, that 
my former gallant associates in the field are now 
about to receive, in a good national government, 

|some compensation for the toils and dangers 
which they have experienced in the course of « 
long & perilous war, is particularly conso)atory 
to me. 

I entreat that the members of your State Soci 
will believe that I interest myself much in: 


ie 
their prosperity ; and that you will accept th: 
professions of sincere regard & esteem, wit! 
which 


I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Yr. Most Obed. & 
Most Humble Serv' 
G° WasnINGTon 
The Hone 
Gent SvuLLIVAN 
Presid' of the State Society of the Cincin- 
nati in New Hampshire 
[Addressed | 
The Hon?'s 
Gent SULLIVAN 
New Hampshire 
Free 
Go WASHINGTON 





Scrars.—An aged gentleman in New Haven 
has known, personally, seven generations of a 
branch of the Smith family, in East Haven, the 
first born in 1721, and died ninety-six years 
after; the last born in 1868. 
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IX.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voueher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror Hrerorioa, Magazine, } 

ARCHITECTURAL RvINS IN GREENLAND.—At 
the recent Session of the National Academy of 
Sciences, in Washington, Dr. Hayes, the Arctic 
explorer, read an interesting paper on the North- 
men of Greenland. The speaker first gave an 
interesting description of the ancient ruined 
chapel ot Krakotck, in Greenland, which he 
visited last Summer and photographed, standing 
wn the banks of the fiord, where Erric and his 
followers founded their first colony, in 986. 
The walls were composed of rough unhewn 
stones; and were four and a half feet thick. 
The doors and several windows are still perfect ; 
and the window over the chancel has a perfect 
Norman arch. The Church was fifty-three by 
twenty-eight feet, surrounded, completely, by a 
wall, forming a church-yard, in one corner of 
which was the Almonry, and near by the Bish- 
op’s house. Ruins of other buildings were 
found in the vicinity, reaching along the South 
bank of the fiord, toward the interior, to the 
early settlements of Garda and Brattolid. At 
this latter place, there is a church ruin, in the 
form of a cross, which was probably the Cathe- 
dral, where, as is known from the old. Icelandic 
records, seventeen successive Bishops administer- 
ed the Ordinances of the Church of Kome—the 
first being appointed in 1117, and the last in 
1406. The ancient population of this region 


was about seven thousand, composed of Norweg- | 


ians, Danes, and Icelanders, who had 
Jppression and tyranny. 

‘Their conversion tu Christianity dates back to 
King Olaf, about 1001, in which year, Lief, son 
»f Errick, in sailing westward in search of ad- 
ventures, discovereu America, which he called 
Vineland, sailing South as far as the Latitude of 
Boston, The destruction of the Northmen, in 
Greenland, occurred in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, and from acombination of causes— 
their trade in beef and fish, with Norway, was 
suddenly cut off by war; the “ black death,” 
which desolated Europe, probably reached them ; 
they were set upon by hordes of Esquimaux; and 
another cause was a physical one—a steady re- 
duction of temperature and increased severity of 
climate. Of this, there are many evidences, as early 
records make little mention of ice as a disturbing 
cause in the navigation of the seas, while at 
present, the coast is almost inaccessible from this 
cause. This accumulation of ice is largely from 
the sea, but mainly from the land, and is increas- 
ing year, by year. From these causes, the North- 


fled from 
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men became extinct. The nearest inhabitants to 
the pole, at present, are a few wandering and fast 
dwindling families along the North shore of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, extending to Latitude 78° ; and these, 
ina few years, will become extinct. 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, Professor 
Henry said that the subject of Arctic explorations 
was now before Congress ; and there were strong 
probabilities of an appropriation for futher in- 
vestigations into the mysteries of the regions 
surrounding the North Pole. If, as Dr. Hayes 
stated in his paper, climatic changes have taken 
place there, it devolved upon scientific men to 
find data for the cause of such changes. If we 
adopt the theory that the carth was once a body 
of fire, as the sun now is, and that it had grad- 
ually cooled and hardened, then, arguing upon 
this hypothesis, it was evident that the germ of 
life had been formed at the poles; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, it would first become extinct 
there. This was, perhaps, the only manner by 
which to account for the gradual depopulation of 
the land North of Baflin’s Bay.—Scientifie Amer- 
ican. 


Tue GRAVE or, WILLIAM Henry Hanrnison- 
—Description dk ITs SURROUNDINGS.—in (ve 
Legislature of this State, a iew days since, Mr. 

Yeatman, of Hamiltcn, introduced a Bill pro- 

viding for the accepting of a deed of the land 

which contains the tom) of General William H, 
| Harrison, and for improving and beautifying the 
}same, Ashort description of the place and its 
| surroundings may, therefore, be of interest, ¢5- 
pecially to those who have never visited the 
spot, 

North Bend isin the extreme Southwestern 
corner of Ohio, being mercly a flag and coaling 
station, where the Ohio and Mississippi and the 
Indianapolis and Lafayette Railroads diverge. 
It is sixteen miles from Cincinnati, and three 
miles from the Indiana line. The old home- 
stead of General Harrison is quite near the Sta- 
tion-house. Thence he was called to the State 
Legislature and, by an overwhelming majority, to 
the Presidential chair. The career of the hero 
of Tippecanoe and the Thames needs no mention 
here. His reputation is not local but national ; 
and the great West owes an immense debt of 
gratitude to the defender of its borders. And 
how have these obligations been fulfilled ? 
Across the rail-roads, already mentioned, and 
about one-fourth of a mile from the homestead, 
is a knoll that rises perhaps one hundred feet 
above the river. This was, for many years, the 
General’s choice, as his last resting place. The 
view from the summit is a grand one. At 
your feet is the Ohio—the beautiful river— 
which here makes a double bend and can be 








g 
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secn, for miles, in either direction. Upon the | Myrtle, Minnie, 


other side of the knoll, can be traced, in the dis- | 
tance, the course of the Miami, before it enters | 
* the Ohio, four miles below. Almost upon the | 
summit of this knoll is the vault that contains 

ail that is mortal of General Harrison. It is of 

plain brick, with a rough board door, aud is | 
covered with turf and weeds. Such is the rest- | 
ting-place of the only President Ohio ever gave | 
to the nation, As seen from the river, the tomb | 
presents a striking appearance, even in its rude | 
state. It is to be hoped the present effort will be | 
successful; and that a more fitting memorial | 
will adorn the last resting-place of the worthy | 
hero.— Cleveland Herald. 


| 


| Se De Kay (author of 


AMERICAN PsEUpoNyMs.—From Mr. Dole’s 
Catalogue of the Skowhegan Library, we trans- | 
fer his list of Pzeudonyms, with some changes | 
in arrangement and additions. 

PsEUDONYMS. 
Arp, Bill, 
Bard, Samuel A., 


Barrett, Walter, 
Benauly, 


teaL NAMES. 

Charles H. Smith. 
Ephraim G. Squier. 
Joseph A. Scoville. 
Benjamin, Austin, and 

Lyman Abbott, joint- 

ly. 
Benson, Car], Charles Astor Bristed. 
Bigly, Cantell A., [Can George W. Peck. 

tell a big lie}, 
Billings, Josh, 


Henry W. Shaw. 
Browne, Dunn, 


Rev. Samuel Fiske. 
Creyton, Paul, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Dare, Shirley, Miss Susan Dunning. 
— Q. L. Philan- Mortimer Thomson. 
er, 
Fat Contributor, A. M. Griswold. 
Downing, Major Jack, Seba Smith. 
Fleeta, . Kate W. Hamilton. 
Forester, Frank, il, W. Herbert. 
Gilman, Mrs., Mr. ——Ballou. 
Glyndon, Howard, Miss Laura C. Redden. | 
Gray, Barry, R. B. Coffin. 
Greenwood, Grace, Mrs. Sara J. C. Lippin- | 
cott. 
Lieut. Henry A. Wise, 
U. 8. N. 
Miss Mary Abigail 
Dodge. 
Harland, Marion, Mrs. M. V. Terhune. 
June, Jennie, Mrs. Jennie C. Croly. 
Kerr, Orpheus C. [ Office R. H. Newell. 
seeker}, 
Kirke, Edmund, 
Lovengood, Sut, 
Mar, Helen, 
Marvel, Ik. 
May, Sophic. 


Gringo, Harry, 


Hamilton, Gail, 


J. Rh. Gilmore. 

Capt. G. Harris. 

Mrs. D. M. F. Walker. 
Donald G. Mitchell. 
Miss R. 8. Clarke. 





| Veteran (A) Observer, 


White, Blythe, Jr., 
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Miss Anna L. Johnson. 

Nasby, Petroleum Ve- D. 2. ocke. 
suvius, 

Oldham, Dr., of Grey- 
stones, 

Optic, Oliver, 

O'Reilly, Miles, 

Partington, Mrs., 

Percy, Florence, 

Pheenix, John, 


Caleb S. Henry, LL.D. 


Wn. T Adams. 

Col. Charles G. Halpine. 

B. P. Shillaber. 

Mrs. Akers. 

Capt. Geo. H. Derby, 
U. 8. A. , 

Gen. D. P. Strother. 

F. Leypoldt. 

Mrs. O. J. Victor. 

Mr, ——Fovwcroft. 

Charles D. Kirk. 


Porte-Crayon, 

Pylodet L. (anagram), 
Regester, Seeley, 

Sass, Job, 


Canetuckey), 
Spike, Ethan, 
‘alvi, 


Matthew G. Whittier. 

Mrs. E. Robinson (The 
rese A. I. Von Jako. 

Josiah G. Holland, M.D. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

Samuel L. Clemens. 

KE. D. Manstield, 1.1.D. 

Charles F'. Browne. 

Solon Robinson. 


Titcoml, Timothy, 
Trusta (anagram), 


Twain, Mark, 


Ward, Artemus, 


FRANKLIN’s Cato Major.—There are, pe 
haps, few books more eagerly sought after, by 
collectors of “ Americana,” than Logan's trans- 
lation of Cicero's Cato Major, Printed and 
Sold by B, Franklin, Philadelphia, 1744. I 
the address of “ The Printer to the Reader,” wi'! 
be found the following curious passage : 

“A certuin freedman of Cicero's is reported 
“to have said of a medicinal well, discovered 


| “in his time, wonderful for the virtue of its 
|“ waters in restoring sight to the aged, ‘ 7a? 


“*it was a gift of the bountiful Gods to Men, t 


| ** the end that all might now have the pleasure of 


“¢ »eading his master’s works,’ As that well, if 
“still in being, is at too great a distance fo: 
“our use, I have, gentle Reader, as thou seest, 
“ printed this piece of Cicero's in a large anc 


| “ fair character, that those who begin to think 
| “ on the arrival of Old Age (which seldom hap 


“ pens till their sight is somewhat impaired by its 
approaches) may not, in reading, by the parr 
“small letters give the eyes, feel the pleasure o: 


| “the mind in the least alloyed.” 


The story of Cicero's well, of which Franklio 
has made such an ingenious use, is related by 
Pliny, in his Natural History, Book xxxi., Chap, 
3, where he is speaking of medicinal waters. Tlie 
passage is also quoted by Middleton, in his Life of 
Cicero, iii., 297 : “ Some time after Cicero's dcath, 
“his Puteolan house fell into the hands of Avtis 
“tins Vetus, who repaired and improved it, whei: 
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“aspring of warm water, which happened to 
“burst out in one part of it, gave occasion to 
“an epigram, made by Laurea Tullius, one of 
* Cicero’s freedmen., 
with these lines : 


‘*Nimiram locus ipse sui Ciceronis honori 


” 


The epigram concluded 


“ Hoc dedit, hac fontes cum patefesit ope, 
“Ut quoniam totam legitur sine fine per orbem 
* Sint plures, oculis que medeantur, aque.” 


Thus rendered by Middleton: 


“ The plaee, which all its pride from Cicero drew, 
**Repays this honor to his memory due, 

“Thai since his works throughout the world are spread, 
“ And with such eagerness by all are read, 

“ New springs of healing quality should rise, 

“To ease the increase of labor to the eyes." 


[American Publisher and Bookseller. | 


CONFISCATION OF ANDREW JouNsgON's ESTATE. 
December 10, 1862. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 

vs. - Petition. 
Tue Estate or ANDREW JOHNSON, \ 
an alien enemy. 


First Recetvers’ District. 

In this case appeared M. T. Haynes, Receiver 
for the First District of East Tennessee, and 
moved that said Andrew Johnson be declared an 
alien enemy to the Confederate States of America ; 
and the Cuurt direct that the matter be submit- 
ted to a jury : whereupon came the traverse jury, 
who had been summoned by the Marshal, and 
duly elected, impanneled, and sworn to try all 
the causes and matters, civil and criminal, in the 
Eastern District of Tennessee, to be submitted to 
them during the present Term of the Court, to 
wit: Robert Cravens, James Montgomery, John 
Bise, Joe Bowling, John G. King, Carrick W. 
Crozier, Samuel P. Irvins, Wm, S. Kennedy, 
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“ remorse,” at the last moment, but “ I. Morse,” 
the name of a physician, may give interest to the 
account of Dr. Parrish, which has hitherto been 
received as the true version. Randolph, after 
dozing awhile, suddenly cried out ‘Remorse! 
“remorse!” ‘* Let me see the word,” he added. 
‘*Get a Dictionary and let me see the word!” 
There being no Dictionary in the room, Randolph 
said: ** Write it down—let me see the word.” 
Dr. Parrish wrote it upun one of Randolph's own 
visiting cards, and handed it to him. ‘‘ He 
‘‘ was,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ excessively agitated ! 
** He repeated, * Remorse ; you can form no idea of 
‘**it, whatever; it has contributed to bring me 
‘* *to my present situation ; but I have looked to 
“ *the Lord Jesus Christ, and hope I have obtain- 
***ed pardon.’” He then gave the card to the 
Doctor, telling him to put it in his pocket, and 
adding, ‘*‘ When I am dead, look at it.” 


An Ancient Caurcu.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, East Haddam, Connecticut, estal>- 
lished in 1704, has had but five different Pastors, 
since its formation; and in the interval of one 
hundred and sixty-five years, it has been without an 
ordained Minister but about two years. The 
first meeting house, built in 1705, was thirty-two 
feet square, and was then considered a commod- 
ious structure. 


Scraps.—One of the oldest dwelling-houses in 
this country stands in Newbury, Mass. It is one 
hundred and eighty-nine years old, and is so 
heavily timbered that, unless pulled down, it 
will last five hundred years longer. The Boston 
Traveler says this house is now occupied by the 
descendants, in the seventh generation, of those 
that built it.—W. ¥. Tribune. 


—It isa pity to spoil the exceedingly Haw- 
thornish story, that the next voyage of the May- 


Wm. B. Smith, Wm. Ray, E. W. Marsh, and J. | flower, after landing the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 


G. Blackwell; and the said jury having heard 
the testimony and the Charge of the Court, upon 
their oaths do say that the said Andrew Johnson 
is an alien enemy to the said Confederate States 
of America : 

It is therefore ordered by the Court that the 
said Johnson isan alien enemy; and all the 
property, rights, and credits belonging to him, 
either at law or in equity, are sequestrated under 
the Acts of Congress, and the Receiver for this 
District is directed to proceed to dispose of the 
same as provided by law.—astern Argus. 


JOHN RANDOLPH'AND R. Morse. —The account, 
by a recent contributor, of the death of John 
Randolph, indicating that he did not write 


was to the coast of Guinea for a cargo of slaves ; 
but truth is ruthless, and the evidence is wholly 
against the story. The Mayflower was a favor- 
ate name for vessels, at that period. There are on 
record more than twenty, bearing that designation, 
sailing out of Hull, Lynn, Newcastle, Yar- 
mouth, Scarborough, and other English ports. 
At least three of the name hailed from London. 
There was a Mayflower which, in 1648, gained 
notoriety, being fitted out on a trading voyage 
to Guinea, where she took four hundred and fifty 
negroes and sailed to Barbadoes. This is doubt 

less the vessel which has given rise to Hawthorne's 
story. Instead of being the Pilgrim Mayflower, 
she might have been any one of the twenty odd 
bearing that name. She certainly could not have 
been the same ship that anchored at Province- 
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town, that bleak November Saturday, for she 


was of only one hundred and eighty tons burth- 
en, while the noted slaver, as was testified in the 
law-suit, measured three hundred and fifty tons. 
Springfield Republican. 

—Free.seats in churches and weekly contribu- 
tions of such amounts as the Lord inclines believ- 
ers to give, are both ancient New England insti- 
tutions. Governor Hutchinson, who wrote after 
1760, says that ‘‘the Ministers of the several 
‘*churches in the town of Boston have ever been 
‘supported by a free weekly contribution.” One 
of the principal Ministers of the Colony wrote a 
letter, in which he expressed doubts of the law- 
fulness of receiving a support in any other way. 
The famous John Cotton, who left a munificent 
preferment, in the old country, maintained that 
this was the apostolic method of supporting 
institutions. Ample support was contributed for 
the famous Ministers ; but it became necessary, by 
and by, in country towns, to pass laws assessing 
individuals who neglected to provide for the 
ministry. Lechford gives us a graphic picture 
of the ingathering of the gifts as a part of the 
regular Sunday service. ‘‘The Magistrates and 
**chief gentlemen first, and then the Elders and 
“*the congregation of men, and most of them 
‘* that are not of the church, all single persons, 
‘** widows, and women in absence ot their hus- 
‘* bands, come up, one after another, one way, and 
‘* bring their offerings to the Deacon, at his seat, | 
**and put it in a box of wood for the purpose, | 
“‘if it be money or papers; if it be any other 
‘*chattel, they set it or lay it down before the 
‘* Deacons, and so pass another way to their | 
“‘seats again. This contribution is of maneds | 
“* or papers promising so much money.” —Boston 
Congregationalist. 


—It is said that the first Directory of Philadel- 
phia, published in 1785, contains the following : 
‘**D°ORLEANS, Messrs., Merchants, near 100 
‘South Fourth-street.” These persons were 
no other than Louis Philippe and one of 
his brothers, who lived at the North-west corner 
of Fourth and Princes-streets, in a house still 
standing, and now numbered 110.—Philadel- 
phia Sunday Despateh. 


REVOLUTIONARY INcIDENT.—Among the nu- 
merous petitions presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the month of December, 1827. was 
one from John Blake, a Revolutionary Officer, 
of which the following is an interesting ex- 
tract.—‘* When in the Jerseys, I captured sever- 
‘al small detachments of Refugees, which so 
‘* irritated their Commander, Colonel De Lancey, 
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‘** that he offered a reward of sixty guineas to 
“ any who might bring me to him, dead 
“or alive. General Washington, then at Crom- 
S — in the State of New York, wrote mea 
‘* letter to repair to his quarters. When I arriv- 
‘*ed, he says, ‘Friend Blaxe, I have a pleasant 
***tour of duty for you, which is to take a de- 
“tachment of men and make Colonel De Lan- 
*** cev and his guard prisoners. I have heard he 
‘* “has offered a bounty for you : therefore, I give 
** “you an opportunity to retaliate.’ 

‘** Accordingly, the following night, I repaired 
“to his [De Lancey'’s) quarters; but, before I 
“ arrived, I took two of his men, who gave me 
“the countersign, by which means I was enabled 
“to take the sentinels without alarming the 
‘*guard. I found the door bolted, and went to 
‘** the window, where I saw several officers play- 
‘ting at cards, one of whom enquired, ‘ What 
‘**is trumps?’ 1 immediately answered, 
‘*** Black Jack, of the Fifth Regiment;’ at the 
‘*same time, ordering the window broken. The 
‘** guard of thirty-six men and six Officers were 
‘*made prisoners; but the Colonel was absent 
** and escaped. 

*“T have at last attained to my seventy-fourth 
‘* year, without receiving the compensation due 
‘* for my services, and have had the misfortune 
‘*of having one of my arms broken; yet I am 
‘‘under the necessity, even debilitated and dis- 
“abled as [ am, of laboring to support life ; but 
‘¢soon will the yital spark expire, and free my 
‘*country from my pressing importunities. 

‘* Shall Congress be reproached with partial- 
“ity? Why, then, dv some, who served only 
‘*nine months, receive their pensions as many 
‘years, whilst others, because they have, by 
‘* persevering industry, optained « scanty pit- 
‘* tance, are remanded from their country’s gen- 
‘‘erosity. I sincerely hope that while she so 
‘‘ liberally rewards meritorious foreigners, who 
‘entered the service at the eleventh hour, she 
‘*will not be unmindful of the free-born sons 
‘“‘of America, who bore the heat and burthen 
‘*of the day. 

‘* My countrymen, I reckon upon your justice 
‘* and generosity.” 

This should find a place in Tuk Historica. 
MAGAZINE. 


New York Ciry. DEY. 


MorRISANIA AND NEw ENGLAND.—That some 
other resident of Morrisania than the Editor of 
Tue Historical MaGazine has been outspoken 
in his denunciation of the inhabitants of New 
England, will be seen in the following extract 
from the Will of Lewis Morais, which is record- 
ed in the Surrogate’s Office, New York, Liber 23, 
Page 426, November 19th, 1760: 
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“It is my wish that my son GouVERNEUR shall 
‘have the best education that can be furnished 
“him in England or America, but my express 
“will and direction are, that under no circum- 
‘stances shall he be sent to the Colony of Con- 
“necticut for that purpose, lest in his youth he 
‘should imbibe that low craft and cunning so 
“incident to the people of that country, and 
‘‘which are so interwoven in their constitution 
“that they cannot conceal it from the world, 
“though many of them, under the sanctified 
“garb of religion, have .attempted to impose 
‘themselves upon the world, as honest men.” 


New Yor« City. A KNICKERBOCKER. 


AN INTERESTING DocuMENT. 
(Forpuam, N. Y., 26th Feb. 
My Dear Dawson: : ee 


Ifind the enclosed interesting Documen 
the first display of the National Standard, at Monterey, an 
the investment of California, in the name of the United 
Stat wy Commodore Sloat, in the San Francisco Lxam- 
iner fanuary 5th; and send it to you, in the belief that 
my friends of the Pioneer ev, others would be 
pleased to see it preserved in your historical collections. 

Very Truly, 
Joun Savaee.]) 


We publish, below, a most interesting docu- 
ment to Californians. It is the Proclamation of 


announcin 


Commodore Sloat, issued at Monterey, in 1846, 
to the people of California, upon taking posses- 


sion of the country in the name of the United 
States. This document bears the same relation to 
the birth of our State, that the Declaration of 
Independence does to that of the American 
Union. We copy from the original document. 
signed by the Commodore. How it has come to 
us, and for what purpose, will be understood 
from the following letter : 


‘*San JosE, December 27, 1870. 

‘DEAR Srr.—Sometime since, I saw in the 
“ Framiner, un article in relation to Conimodore 
‘‘Sloat’s Proclamation to the Inhabitants of Cali- 
‘fornia, in 1846. 

‘* During the last year of our stay in Mazatlan, 
“Mexico, my husband came across the original 
‘document, which he said should belong to Cal- 
“ifornia. It was given to him, and a *ew days 
“since, in unpacking his books, I found it ; and, 
“through you, I desire to present it to the Califor- 
“nia Pioneer Society, as being the proper place 
“*to preserve it. 

‘* Respectfully yours, 
‘“* Mrs. A. J. Grayson. 


“To Paap A. Roacn, Esq., San Francisco.” 
[THE PROCLAMATION. | 


“To THE INHABITANTS OF CALIFORNIA : 
+ The Central Government of Mexico, havin 
, Commenced hostilities against the Uni 
States of America by invading its territory 
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‘*and attacking the troops of the United States 
‘* stationed on the North side of the Rio Grande, 
“with a force of seven thousand men, under 
“‘the command of General Arista, which army 
‘+ was totally destroyed, and all their artillery, 
‘* baggage, etc., etc., captured on the eighth and 
‘ninth of May last, by a force of two thousand, 
“three hundred men under the command of 
‘¢General Taylor, and the city of Matamoras 
‘taken and occupied by the forces of the United 
‘‘ States, and the two nations being actually at 
‘¢ war, by this transaction, I shall hoist the stan- 
‘*dard of the United States, at Monterey, imme- 
‘¢ diately, and shall carry it throughout California. 

‘*T declare to the inhabitants of California, 
‘*that, although I come in arms with a power- 
‘*ful force, 1 do not come among them as an 


| **enemy to California, but, on the contrary, I 


** come as their best frrend—as, henceforth, Cali- 
‘* fornia will be a portion of the United States, 
‘*and its peaceable inhabitants will enjoy the 
‘‘same rights and privileges as the citizens of 
‘*any other portion of that territory, with all the 
‘* rights and privileges they now enjoy, together 
‘* with the privilege of choosing their own mag- 
‘¢istrates and other officers for the administration 
‘‘of justice among themselves, and the same 
‘protection will be extended to them as to any 
‘¢other State of the Union. They will also en- 
‘* joy a permanent Government, under which life, 
‘* property, and the constitutional right and law- 
‘ful security to worship the Creator in a way 
‘*most congenial to each one’s sense of duty, 
‘*will be secure, which, unfortunately, the Cen- 
‘‘tral Government of Mexico cannot afford 
‘*them, destroyed as her resources are, by internal 
** factions and corrupt officers, who create con- 
‘* stant revolutions to promote their own interests 
“and oppress the people. 

“ Under the flag of the United States, Califor- 
“nia will be free from all such troubles and 
“ expense ; consequently, the country will rapidly 
‘advance and improve, both in agriculture and 
‘‘commerce, as, of course, the Revenue laws 
‘will be the same in California as in all other 
‘* parts of the United States, affording them all 
‘*manufactures and produce of the United 
‘* States, free of any duty, and all foreign goods 
‘* at one-quarter the duty they now pay—a great 
‘*increase in the value of real estate and the 
‘* products of California. With the great inter- 
“est and kind feelings I know the Government 
‘*and people of the United States possess towards 
‘the citizens of California, the country cannot 
‘*but improve more rapidly than any other on 
‘*the continent of America. 

‘* Such of the inhabitants of California, wheth- 
‘‘ er native or foreigners, as may not be disposed 
‘*to accept the high privileges of citizenship aud 
‘* to live peaceably under the free Government of 
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**the United States,- will be allowed time to dis- 
** pose of their property and to remove out of 
**the country, if they choose, without any re- 


** striction, or remain init, observing strict neu- | 


** trality. 
** With full confidence in the honor and integ- 


‘* rity of the inhabitants of the country, I invite | 
‘the Judges, Alcades, and other civil officers to | 


‘* retain their offices and to execute their functions 
‘* as heretofore, that the public tranquility may not 
** be disturbed, at least, until the Government of 
‘*the Territory can be more definitely arranged. 

‘* All persons holding titles to real estate, or in 
** quiet possession of lands, under a color of right, 
“shall have those titles and rights guaranteed to 
** them. 


**in possession of the clergy of California, shall 
“continue in the same rights and possessions 
** they now enjoy. 

‘*All provisions and supplies of every kind, 
** furnished by the inhabitants, for the use of the 
** United States ships and soldiers, will be paid 
** for, at fair rates; and no private property will 
**be taken for public use without just compensa- 
** tion, at the moment. 

‘* United States Flag Ship, Savannah, 

‘** Hannon oF Monterey, July 7th, 1846. 
** Joun D. Sioat. 

“ Commander in-chief of the United States 
** Naval forces in the Pacific Ocean.” 


XI.—QUERIES. 


Tut New York Hisroricat Sociery, as iT 
ONCE WAs.-—Years ago, when this Society was 
about to remove from the old Almshouse build- 
ding, in the Park, it is said to have found its 
removal encumbered with an enormous meteoric 
stone—one of the largest specimens of that arti- 


cle then known. With characteristic wisdom, 
the officers of the Society of that day are said 
to have gravely concluded to overcome the difli- 
culty by burying the obstacle, as countrymen 
often get rid of boulders by dropping them in- 
to holes, instead of removing them. It is said, 


too, that, in accordance with this outburst of 


old-time historical wisdom—Mr. De Costa’s 
“ new school” had not then been established— 
a hole was really dug in the Park, and this rare 
meteoric curiosity ignominiously buried in it; 


and it need not be told that it has not troub- | 


led the Society, from that day to this. 
What I want to know is, does any living per- 


son personally know anything about this novel | 


funeral; and if so, what ? 


Mornisanta, N. Y. H. B. D 
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Tue Guns at tHe Norta Dorca Caurcna, 
Wiiui1aM-street, New Yorx.—In the Memoria! 
Discourse, delivered in May, 1369, in the North: 
Dutch Church, N. Y., on the Centennial anniver- 
sary of the erection of that building, there is 
mention made, in a foot note (p. 18,) of certain 
old guns on the premises, in these words : 

‘*'The two guns, lying at either ‘corner of the 


| ** Church enclosure, on William-street, are known 


‘*to have been fired once when the British fleet 
‘* attacked the City ; but no record of the reason 
‘‘why they were put in the place which they 
‘**now occupy, is known tv exist.” 

There is an inaccuracy in this statement, whic’ 
is corrected in the following account given by 


| Horatio Bogert Esq.: ‘* The cannon in question 
‘** All churches and the property they contain, | 


** were French pieces captured by the British, and 
‘* were placed in their present position when the 
‘* Church was built. When the Asia fired on the 
‘** City ” [in 1775] ** one of her spent balls rolled 
‘‘near the grounds and was picked up by a 
** blacksmith, who had his shop on the corner of 
“Ann-street. Seizing his sledge, he said that 
‘* the Royalists should not fire that ball again ; sv, 
‘striding across to the corner of Fair, now Ful- 
‘*ton, street, he placed the ball in the mouth of 
**the cannon, and drove it home, half its diame- 
“ter. This tradition was often related by the 
‘* late Cornelius Bogert Esq., who received it from 
**older people, some of whom might have per- 
‘*gonally known the patriotic Vulcan.” 

Possibly some reader of the Hierortcan Maga 
ZINK may be able to throw further light upoa 


| these interesting relics of the old French War 


New York City. a. we. 


Nortn Caroniua.— In the year 1857, it was 
publicly announced that Hon. D. L. Swain was 
appointed an Agent of the State, to collect from: 
other States and from Europe, the scattered mate- 
rial which was necessary to secure a proper under- 
standing of the history of the State. 

What was the result of that appointment? 
What has the State to show for it ? 

In February, 1861, an order was made by the 
Convention or Legislature of the State, to print 
a volume of Colonial historical documents. 

Was the volume thus ordered to be printed, a 
portion of the papers secured through the agency 
of President Swain? If not,what were they ? 
Where may a copy of the book be seen? 


Bronxvi.e, N. Y. Dick. 


Connecticut Rivers.—In Neal's History of 
New England, ii., 285, published in London, in 
1747, he says: ‘* New London is seated on the 
“¢ Thames, which is a considerable River with 
‘*geveral small branches, the first of which is 
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*‘called Glass-River ; the second, Iueasel's De-| not there, declaring that no such feat was per- 
“light; and the third, the Indian River ; the | formed. 
‘rest are so small that they are not worth men-! It is almost time for the settlement of this, 
** tioning.” {as well as some other, questions concerning 
Now we suppose that the present names of these | Aaron Burr, both asa soldier and asa man; 
branches, probably in the same order, Yantic,|and we may as well begin here. What testi- 
Shetucket, and Quinnebaug, are the original In-| mony is there, beyond theory, either that he did 
dian names. Howand when, then, did these cease, | bear the body of Montgomery, as stated, or 
the above-mentioned ones come into use and pre- | that he did not ? 
vail; and those cease, and the right names recur; New York. 
—_ ? Proper names of great natural objects— —— 
ountains, Rivers, Towns, etc.—are the most un- | . , 
changable of all things. Many of those now in| Lyman Har.’s Heapstoxe.—Some twelve or 
use on the old continent, have been fixed from the | thirteen years ago, when the remains of this dis- 
earliest times. Damascus was known in the days | tinguished “signer” were removed from the 
of Abraham. private grave-yard in which they had been orig- 
Sraresvitie, N. C. E. F. R. inally interred and placed under the monument 
| which Georgia had erected to his memory and 
that of his colleagues in the Congress of 
Isaac Seans.—Subscribers to the Hisvoricar.| 1776, the owner cf the grave-yard, William 
MaGazine, who are fortunate enough to possess | D’ Antignac, Esqr., of this city, presented the 
it and will take the trouble to refer to it, will | stone which had stood at the head of his grave 
find in Vol. I, p. 152, an interesting article relat-| to the State of Connecticut, in order that it 
ing to Captain Stuart Dean and his voyage to might be kept in the State of Mr. Hall's birth, 
China, in 1785, in a Sloop of eighty tons. The | a8 a memento one of her wandering sons. 
article says ‘‘She returned to New York, April| It will interest some of those who are yet in 
“22, 1787, without the loss of a man during the | Georgia to know what Connecticut has done with 
** voyage.” | that head-stone, 
In Old Merchants of New York, (iv., 163,)| Aveusta, Gro, Conn. 
it z stated that Captain Isaac Sears went as —_—_—— 
as Supercargo of that Sloop, and never came | . ‘ . 
hey on died and was buried at Batavia. XIL—REPLIES. 
_Is there any authodox authority for this ver-| Tiukopore PARKER AND BENJAMIN Frank- 
sion of the Jatter end of the old Liberty Boy ¢ Lix.—A volume has recently been published, in 
Honoxken, N. J. C. ls W. Boston, entitled Historie Americana, written by 
—_— ! the late Theodore Parker, sometimes called the 
GERMAN ReDEMPTIONERs.—Mr. Sumner, in a| Re verend, although Irreverent would be a more 
speech, the other day, said ; “ One of the Signeis | *PPpropriate prefix. Tl oa. 
“of the Declaration was a German Redemption- |, One of these essays treats of Benjamin Frank- 
“er.” What can it mean? lin. It contains several absurd mis-statements, 


Oranar, N, Y. , | suchas calling William Temple Franklin the 
son, instead of the grandson, of Dr. Franklin, 
and stating that he was Governor of New Jer- 

Tuk Masravon on Lona Isianp.—What was sey; and asserting that Dr. Franklin stood jor 

done with the skeleton of the Mastadon which | ten hours listening to Wedderbuin’s abuse of 
was said to have been found in Nostrand’s Pond, | him, before the Privy Council, although a letter 
on Long Island, some years since ? lof Dr. Franklin’s is extant, in which he says 

BRonxvVILLE, N, Y. Dick, |that the attack lasted “ior near an hour.” 

But these are of small account when com- 
pared with Parker’s vile attack upon the mem- 

Burr at QuesEc.—The admirable paper on | ory of Miss Godfrey, whom Dr. Franklin court- 

Richmond Hill, by General Wetmore, which | ed before he married Miss Reed. Parker asserts 
graces the January number of Tar Hisroricat | that when the engagement was broken off, Miss 
MaGazing, revives the belief, which many enter- | Godfrey was with child and became the mother 
tain, that Burr really “ bore the body of Mont-| of Franklin's only son! 

“gomery from the crimson snow-bank where he Considering that Dr. Franklin has been dead 
“fell,” and prefers to follow the testimony | for upwards of eighty years, it is singular that 
of Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., the Chaplain of | this fabrication should appear, for the first time, 
Arnold’s Regiment, who says he saw the feat re-| in print, in our day. As Parker is dead himself, 
ferred to, than the theories of those who were , it is impossible to say whether this scandalous 
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falsehood was the coi of his own brain or 
one of those lying traditions which are con+ 
stantly afloat, respecting’ distinguished men. 
Most probably Parker tee it. 

He is also wrong in calling William Frank- 
lin, Dr. Franktlin’s only'son. Mrs, Franklin had 
a son, Francis Folger Franklin, who died young. 


PHILADELPHIA, D. W. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEW JERSEY 
HistoricaL Soorery. [H. M. IL, vi., 251.J]— 
Responsive to the Query concerning the Minor 
Publications of Societies, I continue the publi- 
cation of the titles of the tracts which I have in 
my Library, with a hope that those who have any 
others will communicate their titles. 


1846. The Goodly Heritage of Jerseymen: 
The First Annual Address before the 
New Jersey Historical Society ; at their 
meeting, in Trenton, on Thursday, 
January 15, 1846; by the Right Rev. 
George Washington Doane, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of New Jersey. Bur- 
lington, 1846. 


Second Edition. Burling- 
M.DCCC.XL- 


The same. 
ton: Edmund Morris. 
VIlf. Pp. 32. 

Constitution and By-Laus of the New 
Jersey ITistorical Society. With the 


Circular of the Executive Committee. 


Revised Edition. J.: 


1854. Pp. 16. 

Northern Boundary Line. The Cir- 
cumstances leading to the establish- 
ment, in 1769, of the Northern Bound- 
ry Line between New Jersey and New 
York. A paper read before the New 
Jersey Historical Society, May 19, 
1859, by Wm. A. Whitehead. Sine 
loco, [Mewark,?| sine auno. [1859, ?} 
Map. Octavo, pp. 30. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, as amended, 
May 19, 1870. Newark, N. J.: Jen- 
nings Brothers, Printers. 1870. Pp.24.* 


The Early History of Morris County, 
New Jersey, by the Rev. Joseph F. Tut- 


tle, D.D., President of Wabash College, 
Indiana. Read before the N. J. Histori- 


Newark, N. 


* This tract contains, also, the Circular of the Socie- 
ty to Jerseymen, appealing for inc support; a 
series’ of Jnterrogatories on which the Society desires 
articular information; and, what will be found par- 
icularly useful, a detailed description of the contents 
of the several published volumes of the Collections and 
Proceedings of the Society. 
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cal Society, May 20; 1869. Newark, 
N. J.: 1870. Octavo, pp. 39. 

The respected Librarian of the Society, Sam- 
uel H. Conger, Esqr., informs me that he does 
not: know of any other publication by the Socie- 
ty, except its Collections and Proceedings, than 
the above; but I imagine there was an edition of 
the Constitution and By-Laws, of the date of 
1845. 


Morrisanta, N. Y. H. B.D. 


Lone IsuaAnp Hisroricat Society's PuBLICA 
tions. [H. M. II, vi., 251].—In addition to thé 
list of the publications of this Society, publish- 
ed in the January number, is the following, 
which, although not strictly a publication by the 
Society, will be usually considered as one, by 
Collectors. It was printed for private circulation 
only, by its distinguished author, and copies of 
it have been received by the Society, only since 
the writing of my last note. 


1869. Military Lessons taught by the War. 
An Address delivered before the Long 
Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Feb. 23. 1860, by Gen. H. W. Slocum. 
New York: George F. Nesbitt & Co., 
Printers, 1869. Octavo, pp, 20. 


Brookiyn, N. Y G. H. 


Tue Satmon Ciause. [J7. Mf, IL, ix., 41.) 
Eprror HisrortcaL MAGAZINE : 

In the January number, for 1871, vou have an 
article on the “Salmon Clause in Apprentices’ 
‘*Indentures,” in which it is spoken of, as a 
myth. Isee no reason to doubt its former exist- 
ence, either in Old or New England, for I have 
seen pretty much the same thing in Oregon, in 
early days, say in 1850—not that we ever had 
Apprentices there ; but the men employed on the 
river objected to being fed, perpetually, on that 
fish ; and insisted on having meat, instead. 

The quantity of Salmon, of different species, 
that ascend the great rivers of the North Pacific, 
in Spring and Summer, and the smaller streams, 
in the Autumn, is enormous; and they afford the 
principal article of food to the Indians, from the 
coast to the very base of the Rocky Mountains, 
where not shut off by falls. I have known the 
water of the Klamath-river rendered undrinkable 
by the dead fish which drifted down, after spawn- 
ing; and have forded the Okanagan, when they 
covered its bed so that our mule-train may be said 
to have waded through them. The sameabundance 
exists on the Siberian coast. 

As regards Ventson, I can verify that tradi- 
tion, also. 
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On Major Wessell’s Expedition, in 1851, from 
San Francisco Bay, northward, the men, after the 
first week, refused to eat it, demanding beef or 
salt pork. In 1856, the men of Major Haller’s 
command, at Port Townshend, on Puget’s Sound, 
though allowed double rations of Venison for 
one of beef or pork, after a week or two, would 
not touch it. The objection to Venison, however, 
rests on differert grounds from that to Salmon. 
It is far less nourishing than beef, from its readier 
digestion. On the Plains, Antelope meat was 
despised by the old trappers, for the same reason. 

New York Crry. G. 


XIII.—BOOKS. 
1.—ReEcent PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tux Histor1oat Magazrne, are respectfully re- 
gor to forward the same, either direct to ‘ Hzyxy B. 

awson, Moreisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sorter & Co., llers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them. 1 
A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Address delivered at the funeral of Francie Burg 
Russell, July 6, 1870, in St. James Church, Greenfield, 
Mass. By Rev. P. V. Finch, Rector, Greenfield: 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 9. 

The funeral Address, pronounced by his Pas- 
tor, over the remains of a beloved parishioner, 
one of a distinguished manufacturing firm in 
the town of Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

It is one of the most touching addresses of 
the kind which we have ever read, reflecting 
equal credit on the head and the heart of the 
preacher, and bearing the highest testimony to 
the worth of the deceased, as a man, a neighbor, 
a citizen, and a Christian gentleman. 


1870. (Reported for Zhe Hartford Daiiy Courant, Nov. 
21th.) Hartford: 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 24. 

As we have transferred from the columns of 
The Courant into our own, in another part of 
this number, the original report of this re-inter- 
ment of one of Connecticut’s grand-mothers, and 
availed ourselves of the opportunity which this 
little volume and Mr. Trumbull's presence in 
New York have afforded, to correct, in that 
re-production, the errors which crept, unawares, 
into the original newspaper version, we need not 
occupy our limited space, here, by reciting the 
circumstances to which this pretty little book is 
devoted. Suffice it is to say, therefore, that just 
what, on this subject, will be found under the 
head of ‘‘ Current Events,” in our last form, has 
been presented in a handsome little monograph, 

rinted for private circulation among Mr. Trum- 

ll’s friends; and the latter will not be less 
welcome, among his friends, because we had 
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put the narrative, as it originally appeared, into 
the printers’ hands, before this volume ieee, 
nor because Mr. Trumbull: bas kindly called our 
attention tosomo mistakes in the original version, 
and suggested their correction, in our’s. As 
a memento of a notable event in the history 
of Saybrook and of Connecticut, and as a keepsake 
of the Orator who was to have been, but was not, 
at Saybrook, on the oceasion of the re-inter- 
ment, this little volume possesses a value to its 
possessors which cannot be affected by any re- 
production of its contents. 


Mrs. Laura Wolcott Gibbs, 
at Ali Souls’ Church, New 
18, 1870, b v. Henry W. Bellows, D.D. 


York 
New York: M.DCCC.LX Octavo, pp. 15, 

In our last number, we alluded to the death 
of this excellent lady ; and, herein, from the hand 
of one of her sons, we are favored with the very 
appropriate Sermon which her Pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, delivered on the occasion of her inter- 
ment. 

A daughter of one of Washington’s Cabinet ; 
the wife of one of America’s earliest savants : 
the mother of some of America’s best known 
citizens, of to-day—this venerable lady, *in herself, 
honored all these associations and was honored in 
them all. She was a lady of the old-school ; 
one of the links, few in number, which bind the 
present with the early and heroic past of our . 
country’s history ; and she was as remarkable for 
her marked independence, strong and intelli- 
gent common sense, and unusual individuality. 
as she was distinguished for her ancestry and 
her personal associations. ; 

The pamphlet is a beautiful specimen of 


8.—Address at the funeral o, 
widow of George Oiboe on, 


| printing. 
2.—Ie-interment of the remains of Lady Alice Apsley | 
Boteler, wife of George Fenwick, Esqr. November 2%, | 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


4.—Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Mason, N. H., August 26, 1868. Prepared for 
—— wie the direction is the Committee of Ar- 
rangemen y John B. le ton: Elliott, 
Talbot. 1870. Octavo, pp. 115. eae, & 

In August, 1768, Governor John Wentworth 
granted a Charter to Township No. 1, naming 
it, the town of Mason, and providing for the 
organization of the local government, therein. 
In August, 1868, the centennary of this incorpora- 
tion was celebrated, under a vote of the Tewn, 
at Town-meeting ; and the volume before us, 
published by the Committee of Arrangements, 
contains the record of that event. 

As usual, in such cases, cannon and ringing of 

: . 5 

bells welcomed the incoming day; and at ten 
o'clock a procession was formed and moved, to the 
sound of a band, to a neighboring grove, where 
Prayer, Music, a Welcoming Address, an Ora- 
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tion, etc., indicated how happy the villagers were. 
A dinner, with music, toasts, and after-dinner | 
speeches, followed; and the day ended, as all | 
such days end, with fatigue and a dreary 
morrow. 

The Address of Welcome was brief, but appro- 
priate. The Oration, by Hon. J. B. Hill, was 
historical, and laudatory of New Engiand’s 
Pilgrim Fathers, without, however, alluding to 
the Puritan Fathers of that dreary corner of the 
Union. He transferred the peculiarities of these 
Pilgrims to “ New England,” indiscriminately, 
and as studiously concealed the peculiarities of 
the Puritans, whenever they clashed with those 
of their neighbors. He told his hearers how 
every man in New England és a voter and eligi- 
ble to hold office ; but he did not tell them that 
neither the Pilgrim nor the Puritan held that 
doctrine nor followed that practice; nor did he 
tell them the sad truth that a viler system of 
Government—as that system is seen in the undis- 
puted administration of it, by the very Fathers 
themselves—never existed than in Massachusetts, 
in the days of the Pilgrim and Puritan fathers 
of that land of magnificent modern pomposity. 

Mr. Hill, after a brief historical introduction, 





however, judiciously referred his audience, for fur- 
ther historical particulars concerning the town of 
Mason or its early inhabitants, to his History of 
Mason and Memoir of Itev. Ebenezer Hill, his 


father, both of which were accessible and need not 
he repeated ; and he then proceeded, in a strain of | 
pleasant description, to present to his hearers 
well-drawn pictures of the Sunday, the Thanks- 
giving, and the Funeral, of the olden time ; to | 
ciscuss the capabilities of New England to pro- | 
duce wealth, if her sons would only not aban- | 
dou her, for more agreeable communities ; etc. 
As a whole, his Oration was a very good one ; 
and may usefully serve as a model for such pro- | 
cactions, elsewhere. 

The volume contains, also, a continuation of | 
Mr. Hill's History of Mason, from 1858, when | 
it was’published, to 1868; and it is illustrated 
with a very neat portrait of Rev. Ebenezer Hill, 
for many years the village Pastor, and a fac- 
simile of his short-hand sermons. It is neatly 
printed, too ; and Mason has no reason to feel 
ashamed of the part she has taken in cherishing 
the memories of those who lived a hundred 
years ago. 





5.— The Centennial Celebration of Rutgers College, June 
21, 1870. With an Historical Discourse delivered by Hon. 
Joseph P. Bradley. Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. and other Addresses and ings. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. Octavo, pp. 96. 


Old Queen’s College has celebrated her one- 
hundredth birthday ; and in this beautiful octavo, 
we find a detailed description of the good times 
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which her young folks had, on that joyous 
occasion. 

Chancellor Ferris and other youngsters of that 
class wrote to the old lady, congratulating her 
on her longevity and present good health: Gov- 
ernor Randolph took the head of the table, as 
was his official right, as the first man in the 
State : Rev. Doctor Ludlow invoked the blessing 
of Almighty God on the assembled sons and 
neighbors uf the venerable centennarian: Rev. 
Doctor De Witt—the dear ‘‘ old Domine” of our 
young manhood, and the honored friend of our 
middle age—prayed : the Hon. Joseph P. Brad- 
ley, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
delivered an Address: Rev. Doctor Taylor pray- 
ed; and the opening exercises closed with the 
Benediction, hy Rev. Doctor Abeel. The feast 
followed; and then the boys who had wandered 
from the old lady’s hearthstone, some to one 
State and some to another, in the fullness of their 
joy, arose in their places, one after another, and 
poured into the old lady’s lap goodly portions of 
the world’s goods which they had managed to 
secure—and Dutchmen are not very backward, 
as a general thing, in their struggle for “ the 
** golden mean.” 

The Address, by Justice Bradley, opens with 
some well-turned remarks on the character, pur- 
pose, and tendency of collegiate institutions— 
they are permanent, although all round them are 
transitory : they are the result of associated ef- 
fort, and, therefore, more powerful than any 
individual can be, either for good or evil : their 
tendency, therefore, is more than ordinarily 
important to the public. 

He then described the internal conflict, within 
the Dutch Church, of the Czetus and Conferentie ; 


| of the desire of the former to enjoy a domestic 


education ; of the establishment of Queen’s Col- 


lege, to secure that result ; of the early struggles, 


| for life, of the institution, and its treble restora- 


tion and re-establishment ; of the services and 
virtues of many of its earlier friends, and the 
recognized abilities of some of its earlier stu- 
dents ; of its varied career, under various ad- 
ministrators ; of its present high standing ; and 
of its prospects, for the future. A series of very 
elaborate Notes follow the Address; and the 
whole, as an aggregate, is worthy of the author 
and of the occasion. , 

As a specimen of handsome book-making this 
elegant work reflects credit on even Joel Munsell, 
which is equivalent to ‘‘ gilding fine gold.” 


6.—The Lodge of St. Andrew, and the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge. Conditi et Dicati, Anno Lucis, 5156—5i69. 
Boston: Printed by a Vote of the Lodge of St. Andrew, 
1870. Quarto, pp. vili, (unpaged) 292, 


There are few, outside the Order, who are 
aware of the interest which clusters around the 
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annals of some of the Masonic Lodges, scattered 
over the older States; and there are few, too, 
who ever trouble themselves concerning the do- 
ings of some of our most distinguished men, in 


their capacity as members of Masonic Lodges. | 
The St. John’s Lodge, in New York, for instance. 


and the Lodge of St. Andrew, in Boston, and 
the St. John’s Lodge, in Philadelphia, afford, in 
their annals, rich fields for the historical harvest- 
men; while the biographer and the genealogist 


cannot safely pass, unnoticed, not only these but | 


many Lodges which are younger in years, al- 
though not less distinguished in their associa- 
tions and membership. 

We do not know the condition of affairs, to- 
day, but, a century ago, the separate Grand 
Lodges of England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
as independent and as unharmonious in their ac- 
tion as were the Englishmen, Scotchmer, and 
Irishmen of which they were severally composed ; 
and they severally came to, and went from, and 
sent to, and did in, Colonial America, according 
to the dictates of their own respective sweet wills, 
without regarding, in the least, either the temper, 
or the convenience, or the interests of others. As 
a consequence, it may be, of this antagonism, the 
Masonry of that period, in Colonial America, was 
sumewhat ‘‘ mixed” ; and there are some matters 
connected with it, which, in our day, need some 
explanation to relieve them from the appearance, 
Thus, there are grave 
of Henry 


at least, of irregularity. 
doubts concerning the regularity 
Price’s authority, as measured by modern prac- | 


tice ; and if Doctor Franklin was even made a 
Mason, as we understand the term, it was after a 
fashion which no Mason of our day would toler- 
ate, for a moment. 

But, without discussing the fashion of that 
day, the Grand Master of England, regularly or 
irregularly, in 1733, seems to have authorized 
Henry Price to organize a Grand Lodge for New 


England, evidently while there were yet no | 


Lodges there to form a constituency thereto, even 
if there were anv Masons to form its membership ; 
and not until the following year, 1754, does that 
half-fledged Grand Master seem to have had au- 
thority beyond the limits of New England. 
During the succeeding thirty-eight years, this 
English ‘St. John’s Grand Lodge” organized 


three Lodges, in Boston,.not one of which sur- | 


vived the War of the Revolution. It seems, too, 
that there were several Masons who failed to 
perceive, either i the Grand Lodge of England, 
or in the St. John’s Grand Lodge, or in the ori- 
gin or Grand Master of the latter, enough of 
comeliness to secure their recognition of the au- 
thority of either; and, after the fashion of 
Ancient Masons and in disregard of the English 
Grand Lodge’s orders in the premises, they there- 
fore met, as pleased themselves, without a formal 
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Warrant or Charter, but as lieges of the Grand 

Lodge of Scotland—all the while, too, in manly 
| disregard of the personal and aggregate denun- 
| ciations of those who worked under the authority 
of the Grand Lodge of England. 

In 1756, however, those Masons petitioned the 
| Grand Lodge of Scotland for a Charter, which, 
|in the face of a strenuous opposition from Bos- 
ton, was granted on the thirtieth of November, in 
that year; and, thenceforth, for several years, 
there was great bitterness of feeling between the 
| two parties, each, then, working under a Charter, 
| duly granted. 
| In 1762, the Grand Lodge of Scotland ap- 
| pointed Colonel John Young to the office of the 
Provincial Grand Master of North America, al- 
though it is not very clear that any other than 
the Lodge of St. Andrew recognized its authori- 
ity; and, in 1767, it authorized the organization 
of a second Grand Lodge, in Boston, of which 
Doctor Joseph Warren—the General Warren of 
Revolutionary fame—was made the Grand Mas- 
ter. In 1782, this second Grand Lodge, declared 
its entire independence of all other Grand Lodges 
and Grand Masters ‘‘in the universe”; and it 
thus remained, until, in 1792, the two rival 
Grand Lodyes were united and became one. 

In the meantime, while these rival Grand 
bodies were exercising concurrent jurisdiction 
over Massachusetts and New England, the lodge 
of St. Andrew seems to have flourished in its 
local work ; and it became subordinate to the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts when, in 1767, 
| that body was organized, withdrawing from its 

control, however, when, in 1782, the latter de- 
clared its independence—St. Andrew’s, thence- 
| forth, remaining a liege of the Grand Lodge of 
| Scotland, until the grand reconciliation, in 1792, 
| united the various antagonistic elements which 
existed in Massachusetts into one harmonious 
| whole. 

It will be seen from this rapid glance at her 
history that the Lodge of St. Andrew is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one—she is the oldest living 
Lodge in that State; she is the parent of the 
| now extinct Grand Lodge of Massachusetts ; 
| she is the only one, in that State, which still 
works under the authority derived from an 
| European Grand Lodge. It was proper, there- 
fore, that she should rest from her labors 
| long enough to review the past of her history, 
to revive the fading memories concerning those 
of her members who are not, and to bear 
her testimony to the truth, concerning the sys- 
tem, which so many are anxious to dispute. As 
the several epochs in the history of the Lodge 
have successively presented their centennials, 
therefore, this brave old Lodge has duly honored 
them—that of the organization of the Lodge, in 
1756, was duly celebrated en the twenty-ninth of 
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November, 1856, in a public service, with an 
Oration, by Past Master Hamilton Willis, and a 
Banquet ; that of the purchase, by the Lodge, of 
the Green Dragon Tavern, so well known to 
every historical student, was celebrated, on the 
thirty-first of March, 1864, by an appropriate 
Banquet, on the property (which continues to be 
held by the Lodge, to this day) in which ad- 
dresses were made by Grand Master Winslow 
Lewis and Bro. N. B, Shurtleff, and a paper, from 
the pen of Grand Secretary Moore, was read; 
that of the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts was honored, on the twenty-third 
of December, 1869, with a Banquet and an Ora- 
tion by Grand Secretary Moore, in which the 
history of the two Grand Lodges was presznted ; 
and, on the twenty-eighth of December, of the 
same year, it united with the Grand Lodge in 
celebrating the centennary of the installation of 
its Master, Doctor Warren, in the Grand Master's 
chair of the newly-organized Grand Lodge. 

In the magnificent yolume before us, the 
Lodge has duly recorded these four celebrations ; 
and it has added to the records, as illustrative 
of the subject, its own Charter; a memoir of St. 
Andrew ; a historical sketch of Freemasonry in 
Scotland ; a roster of its own Masters, members, 
and past-members, 1756—1870 ; its account cur- 
rent with the Grand Lodge of Scotland ; papers 
relative to the Anti-masonic troubles, in 1831 ; 
Grand Masters of Massachusetts, 1733—1870 ; 
etc.; and several illustrations, historical and 
masonic. 

Of the historical importance of all these ad- 
dresses, annals, and papers, we need say nothing : 
they carry their character on their front. But we 
can testify to the evidently thorough manner in 
which the several addresses and historical papers 
have been prepared, throughout; to the admir- 
able taste, if we except some disorder in the ar- 
rangement, with which they have been prepared 
for the press; and to the sumptuous style with 
which the printer has dressed them, both in the 
typographical and the pictorial departments. 

The edition of the work numbered five hun- 
dred copies, of which the copy before us is 
** No. 326”; and we have pleasure in acknowl- 
edging our obligations, for it, to our honored 
friend Past Grand Master Winslow Lewis, M.D. 


17—Catalogue of the Private Library of Thomas Dowse, 
to é, Mass., Presented to the Massachusetis 

torical Society, July 80, 1856. Boston: 1870. Octavo, 
pp. Title-page and verso, 214. 

We remember, very well, the sensation which 
was produced in Boston, when Mr. Dowse, a 
respected tradesman of Cambridge, presented 
his private library to the venerable Society who 
now possesses it ; and we have seen the emotion 
with which members, to say nothing of employ- 
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ees, of that Society have mentioned the library, 
the awe with which they have approached the 
door of ‘‘the Dowse-room,” the inspiration which 
has attended the efforts of those who are within 
that sacred precinct, and the buoyant spirits and 
rejuvenated countenances of those who have 
been therein and returned, thence, into the outer 
world. We have seen, too, the beautiful room 
which is so distinguished among the ‘ book- 
“rooms” of the country ; and we have naturally 
supposed, from the circumstances to which we 
have referred and from the general descriptions 
which we have had of it—for we had no detsiled 


' information of its character—that there was 


nothing to equal this library, in excellence, ele- 
gance, and general or special usefulness. 

Our readers will imagine the eagerness, 
therefore, with which we stripped the wrapper 
from this volume, when our respected friend, 
Doctor Greene, sent the latter to us; and they 
need not be told how anxiously we glanced over 
the handsome pages of the Catalogue, as we 
looked for the titles of those nuggets, in litera- 
ture, which we expected to find there. We went 
from page 1 to page 214; and we turned the 
leaf over and found—a blank. We went from 
page 214 to page 1; and we picked up the loose 
leaf that remained; and found—only a title- 
page. We turned to “Brates” and ‘ Hory 
‘** Brees,” in order to see why Mr. Livermore 
was wont to be struck so much with its value 
and importance, and we found just ove volume. 
an Oxford Bible of 1815: we turned to 
‘*Bosron,” in order to understand Boston's 
ecstacies on this subject; but we found just 
another volame—a modern re-print of the town's 
narrative of the celebrated ‘‘ Massacre:” wi 
turned to ‘* MassacnusEeTts”’—Mr. Dowse, al- 
though not of Boston, was, nevertheless, a Mas- 
sachusetts man; and we found nothing—not 
even the publications of the venerable Society 
who is making the Library so famous, greeted our 
anxious eyes: we turned to ‘*‘ Unrrep SraTes,” 
—Mr. Dowse professed, also, we believe, to be 
an American—and we found just another volume 
—the Secret Proceedings of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787: and our inquiry at ‘‘ AMERICA” 
produced—nothing. In American History, gen- 
eral and local, it is not even respectable: in 
Theology, it is quite as poor: in any other par- 
ticular department, it is not worth the attention 
of any one who is particularly devoted to the 
study of that particular branch of knowledge. 
Indeed, we know of more than half a dozen 
libraries, in this vicinity, which are each worth 
six of this Dowse library ; and we have a quiet, 
unobtrusive wood-sawyer, not far from here, 
whose quietly-accumulated collections, either as 
articles of trade or as material for the use of 
students, is as far ahead of this Dowse Library 
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as Boston, in her own estimation, is ahead of 
New York, in all that is virtuous, and learned, 
and honorable, and generally praiseworthy ; 
while this rural County of Westchester, in which 
we write, without half an effort, in one of its 
least pretentious towns, can turn out a collection, 
in the hands of a man who works, day by day, 
for his daily bread, which, for every day useful- 
ness, if not for value under the hammer, would 
send this Dowse Library into the background. 

But why should we spoil Boston's great joy ? 
‘*Ephraim is joined to idols : let him alone.” 

The volume is from the Wilson Press ; and, 
therefore, a handsome one, 





8.—The Struggle for Neutrality in America: an Ad- 
dress delivered before the New York Historical Society, at 
their Sixty-sixth Anniversary, December 13, 1870, b 
Charles Francis Adams. New York: Charles Scribner 
Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. iv., 52. 

A year or two ago, the New York Historical 
Society met in the Academy of Music and listen- 
ed tothe meaningless paragraphs of John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L., etc. ; and, under the lead of 
our distinguished friend, Governor Fish, it joined 
the populace in crying, ‘‘ Great is Diana, of the 
‘*Ephesians.” It was our duty to stand alone, 
at that time, and denounce both the flattered one 
and those who thus flattered him; but, since then, 
the idol of that day has been hurled from its 
pedestal, and none is now so mean as to do it 
reverence—the same Governor Fish, who then 
led the chorus in its praise, now leading the gen- 
eral public in exposing and denouncing its 
nothingness. s 

It is now our unpleasant duty to indicate that 
another idol has been lifted up, within the same 
Academy, by the same Society, for the same 
adoration which it then bespoke for John Loth- 
rop Motley, D.C.L., etc. ; and the progress of 
time will show how much more commendable its 
choice has been, in this instance, if at all, than 
it was in the other. 

Mr. Adams was invited, as Mr. Motley had 
been, to deliver an Anniversary Address; and 
Mr. Adams accepted the invitatioa, as Mr. Motley 
had done, before him. Both are learned men, as 
the world understands that term : both were to 
address a learned Society, if we may believe the 
general reputation of the Society: both were 
expected to speak learnedly, on the subjects 
which they had respectively selected as their 
themes. 

As we showed, at the time, Mr. Motley’s Ad- 
dress was inappropriate and worthless, for the 
eee for which it was intended : let us see 

ow well Mr. Adams has fulfilled this, his last, 
mission. 

_Mr. Adams opened his Address by announcing 
his subject—‘‘the establishment of the great 
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‘general principle of international-law, that a 
**Nation has a right to be neutral, in times of 
‘*War, if it pleases ”"—and by telling his hearers 
that ‘‘ the world owes the practical adoption of 
‘*this principle mainly to the long and painful 
“struggles of the Government of the United 
‘* States.” He told his hearers, too, that although 
that ‘‘ great general principle” is now true, ‘* it 
‘* was not true prior to the struggle that we, as a 
‘* Nation, went through to sustain it;” and he 
carried them to Greece and Rome—as if only 
Greece and Rome had ever existed, as Nations, 
on the earth—to prove his premises. 


Now, this is all very well for Mr. Adams and 
the New York Historical Society, both of whom 
are learned ; but for such as we, who are not learn- 
ed, it might have been well if Mr. Adams had 
moved less rapidly and told us, in the begin- 
ning, First, What he desired his hearers to 
understand by the words ‘ neutral,” and ‘* neu- 
‘* trality,” as He used them, in the very opening 
of his Address; Seconp, What “long and 
‘* painful struggles” “the Government of the Uni- 
**ted States” has had, and with whom, in or- 
der to secure ‘‘the practical adoption of the 
“principle ” of which he was speaking; and, 
Tuirp, What ‘‘ struggle we, as a Nation, went 
‘* through, to sustain” that principle. He failed, 
however, to tell his hearers, directly, a word as 
to his own opinions on either of these three suly- 
jects ; but he answered all of them after what he 
described, in another place, as the manner of 
diplomats, when they say as much as they can, 
and with the greatest display of learning, in or- 
der to disguise their purpose to do nothing. 
—(Pages 18, 19.) 

I.— As to what Mr. Adams desired his hearers 
to understand by the words “ neutral ” and ‘* neu- 
** trality,” as he used them, in the very opening of 
his Address, when he said : ‘* A Nation has aright 
** to be neutral, in times of War, if 1t so pleases.” 

We have gone from the beginning to the end 
of this pretentious paper in a fruitless search for 
the least indication of what Mr. Adams's own 
understanding of the meaning of these words 
was, and for some evidence of the meaning 
which he wished his hearers, in the Academy of 
Music, and his readers, in this pamphlet, to have 
of them. It is, indeed, true that his paper is 
entitled Zhe Struggle for Neutrality in America; 
but we do not find in it, anywhere, a frank 
definition of either what he, himself, under- 
stands, or what he desires us to understand, as 
the object of that ‘‘ struggle ”-—in short, there 
is not the least explanation of just whats, and 
what is not, “neutrality,” as he, Mr. Adams, 
thus used that very significant word, in the paper 
before us. 

It is also true that Mr. Adams told his hearers 
(pp. 11-13) that President Washington, on one 
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occasion, issued a Proclamation which said 
nothing about ‘‘ neutrality,” and wrote a Mes- 
sage to Congress, in which the word ‘ neutrality” 
found no place. But he says of these, they were | 
* juggles in words,” meaning more than they ex- 

pressed and fraudulently concealing their true | 


} 


character and effect; and, under these circum- | 
stances—when, if Mr. Adams is to be believed, | 
they did not serve to indicate what even their | 
authors meant hy the term “ neutrality,” in 1794 | 
—in what way they can possibly serve to indicate | 
to the world either what Mr. Adams meant by | 
the same word, in 1870, or what he desires us to 
understand by it, in 1871, is not very evident : 
it is far less evident, too, in what way Jr. 
Adams is to be served by this reference, with the 
fact staring us in the face, that the President and 
the Cabinet of 1794, not only did Nor issue the | 
Proclamation asa Proclamation of ‘* Neutralitv,” 
but expressly and formally disclaimed it, and as 
expressly and formally recognized the Congress 
as the only organ of the Republic, in the matter 
of War and Peace, of which ‘neutrality ” was | 
properly considered an important element, and 
as expressly and formally disclaimed all authority | 
in the President to take any action on that specif- 
ic subject. 

We are not insensible cf the fact, however, | 
nor would we forbear to notice it, in this connec- 
tion, that Mr. Adams has appropriated a couple | 
of lines from Mr. Henry Wheaton and display- 
ed them after the manner of a definition of the 
term—‘‘ the right of every independent State to 
‘* remain at peace while other States are engaged 
**in War, is an incontestible attribute of Sover- | 
‘*eignty,” are the words. But we are equally 
sensible that ‘‘ to remain at peace” is one matter, 
while to be ‘‘ neutral "—‘ with sincerity and 
‘*good faith to adopt and pursue a conduct 
‘“‘ friendly and impartial towards the belliger- 
‘*ent powers ’—is entirely a different matter ; 
and that Mr. Adams does not probably differ from 
us, in thus discriminating between the two, is 





evident in the fact that he no-where employs the 
phrase as his own understanding of the meaning 
of the term, nor uses it as a definition, except by 
inuendo. France was ‘‘at peace,” with both 
Britain and America, in 1777-8, and so was 
Holland : will Mr. Adams say they were also 
‘*neutral?” Did they at that time, ‘‘ with sin- 
“ cerity and good faith, adopt and pursue a con- 
‘* duct friendly and impartial towards the bellig- 
‘* erent powers ”-Great Britain and her rebellious 
American Colonies? The United States were 
** at peace” with France aud Mexico, during the 
recent raid on the latter, by the former, and the 
imposition of an Emperor on Mexico, without 
her consent: will Mr. Adams say they. were also 
‘* neutral,” when the Imperialists, under Maxi- 
milian, enjoyed our trade and drew their supplies 


from here, without hinderance, while the strug- 
gling Republicans, under Juarez, were steadily 
denied the same privilege ’—(Banguet to Senor 
Romero, October 2, 1867, page 21.) Great Brit- 
ain was ‘‘ at peace,” in 1861-5: will Mr. Adams 
say she was, also, at that time. sincerely and in 
good faith, “neutral” between the United - 
States and the Confederate States? If so, let 
him say so. 

What, we repeat, does Mr. Adams desire us to 
understand by the word ‘ neutrality,” as he has 
used it, in the Address of which a copy is before 
us ¢ 

If. But, if Mr. Adams was disastrously reti- 
cent in his definitions, he was quite as much so 
in his history. 

Among the earliest of the acts of the newly- 
formed * thirteen united States of North America,” 
was the determination of what their foreign 
policy should be; and that student of the history 
of those times is hardly entitled to the rank of 
a student, who has not read the record of the 
appointment of a Committee, by the Congress, 
before even the Declaration of their Independ- 
ence, “to prepare a plan of Treaties ” (Secret 
Journal af the Congress, June 11, 1776); and 
that of the Report of that Committee, presented 
on the sixteenth of July, (Ibid, July 16, 1776) ; 
and that, ever and over again repeated, in the 
published Journals of that body, that ‘‘ Congréss 
“then resolved itself into a Cominittee of the 
‘** Whole, to take into consideration the form of 
‘*a Treaty ; and, after some time, the President 
‘*yesumed the Chair and Mr. Nelson reported that 
‘the Committee have had under consideration the 
** matter to them referred ; but, not having had 
‘*time to go through the same, desired leave to 
‘sit again. ResoLvep, That. -Congress will, 
‘*to-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee of 
‘*the Whole, to take into consideration the plan 
‘* of foreign treaties” (Journals of the Congress, 
August 22, 1776.) 

Day after day, the Congress discussed the 
sabject which was thus introduced ; and, sober- 
ly and with the utmost care, it came to a deter- 
mination thereon, years before the date whence 
Mr. Adams starts on his oratorical journey; yet 
who, among his hearers or readers, is indebt- 
ed to that learned gentleman for even the least 
intimation that any one but Washington and his 
Cabinet had had any hand in the formation 
of the foreign policy of the United States, or 
that any one previously had thought of the 
subject or asked others to think of it? 

It is indeed true, that the published Journals 
of the Congress, for reasons which will be obvi- 
ous, quietly disposed of the matter in these few 
words: ‘‘ Congress took into consideration the 
‘*Plan of Treaies to be proposed to foreign 
‘‘natiens, with the Amendments agreed to by the 
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‘*Committee of the Whole; and the same was| the two powers, should War arise between them ; 
‘tagreed to” (Journals of the Congress, Sep-|for mutually forbidding the subjects of each 
tember 17, 1776 ;) but the entry of that deterni-| from privateering against the other, in time of 
nation was also recorded, on the same day, inthe} War; for mutually forbidding citizens of other 
Secret Journals of that body, in a minute which | countries fiom fitting eut privateers to act against 
extended over twenty-four closely- printed octa-| the oppesite party, or to sell what they have 
vo pages (Secret Journals, September 17, 1776— | taken, or to re-victual their vessels in harbors or 
ii, 6-30 ;) and to that minute must every one go, | ports of either of the two countries; and for 
who earnestly desires to understand what was| allowing an undisturbed direct trade, by either 
and what was not the original policy of the} party, with any Nation which shall be at War 
United States, in the conduct of their foreign | with the other, without regard to the ownership 
relations, and who honestly desires to instruct | of merchandise thus transported. In the latter 
others, truthfully, on that important question. case, it declared, in terms, that ‘‘ free ships shall 
We cannot entertain the thought that Mr. |‘ give a freedom to goods, and that everything 
Adams was unacquainted with both those rec- | ‘‘ shall be deemed to be free and exempt, which 
ords. when he addressed the New York Histori-|‘‘ shall be found on board the ships belonging 
cal Society. We are Joath to believe. too, that | ‘‘ to the subjects of either of the confederates, 
he deliberately intended to suppress this import- | ‘‘ although the whole lading or any part thereof 
ant record and that which follows it, which | ‘* should appertain to the enemies of either, con- 
describe, not merely the origin, ut the conduct, | ‘‘ traband goods being always excepted ;” and it 
of their admirably consistent foreign policy, by | was “ also agreed, in like manner, that the same 
the United States, during the succeeding ecigh-| ‘‘ liberty be extended to persons who are on 
teen years, and their conclusion of several Trea- | ‘‘ board a free ship, with this effect, that, al- 
ties, some of which were even more significant for | “‘ though they be enemies to both or either party, 
their impartiality and independence, than that | ‘‘ they are not to be taken out of that free ship, 
concluded with France, in 1778; yet we find | ‘‘ unless they are soldiers and in actual service of 
that he did suppress them, coldly and effectually ; | “ the enemies.” (Article XX VI.) The designa- 


and that he dated the origin of ‘* the great gen-| tion of goods, contraband and otherwise, was 
‘* eral principle,” about which he said so much, in | also reciprocal; as were the provisions concern- 
1794 instead of in 1776, and gave credit therefor | ing sea-letters and passports, and those concerning 
to Washiugton and his Cabinet which they never | the intercourse between vessels at sea. The 
claimed and are not entitled to enjoy. | United States offered to agree, that, if Great 
But let us supply what Mr. Adams has not told | Britain should declare War with the other con- 
his hearers and readers, either in his Address, in| tracting party because of the recognition, by 
the Academy, orin the pamphlet before us. ithe latter, of the independence of the former, 
As we have said. the Committee of the Con- | they would not “ assist Great Britain in such 
gress reported A Plan, on the seventeenth of | ‘‘ War, with men, money, ships, or any of the 
September, 1776; and a reference to that Plan | ‘‘ articles demominated contraband goods ;” but 
will indicate to the reader that, at that early | they exacted from the opposite party, in return, 
date, 1776, the deliberately-formed policy of the | entire protection for their own commerce from 
States included ENTIRE INDEPENDENCE Of action, | the aggressions of the Barbary States. In short, 
concerning Peace and War, and ENTIRE REcrPRoc- | the American policy was boldly declared to be, 
1ry in Commerce and Trade. This Plan was! in time of War, a conduct actively friendly and 
noteworthy, too, for the reciprocal extension of | impartial to the belligerent powers: in time of 
protection to the vessels and property of both| Peace, conduct perfectly reciprocal, in every 
parties; for the refusal, on either hand, of| respect. Inaction was evidently not thought of. 
shelter to pirates or sea-robbers ; for the recipro-| On the sixth of February, 1778, a Treaty was 
cal rescuing of vessels or property, helonging to | concluded between the King of France and the 
the parties to the compact, which had heen| United States, declaring, in the outset, that the 
‘* piratically taken ;” for the mutual use of the| high contracting parties thereto ‘* have judged 
fisheries ; for the similar seizure of contraband | ‘‘ that the said end” [*‘ to fix in an equitable and 
goods, in transitu ; for the reciprocal provision | ‘‘ permanent manner the Rules which ought to be 
of shelter and refuge to captors, belonging to the | “followed,” etc.) ‘‘ could not be better obtained 
other party, and their prizes, and for the denial | “than by taking, for the basis of their agree- 
of such shelter and refuge to all other nations, | ‘‘ ment, the most perfect equality and reciprocity, 
-vhen those nations were at war with the other | “ and by carefully avoiding all those burdensome 
party; for the reciprocal extension of assistance | “preferences which are usually sources of de- 
to wrecks ; for the similar extension of time to| ‘‘ bate, embarrassment, and discontent; by 
citizens of either, residing abroad, to settle their| “ leaving, also, each party nt liberty to make, 
business, after the opening of hostilities between | ‘‘ respecting Navigation and Commerce, those 
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“‘interior regulations which it shall find most 
“*convenient to itself; and by founding the ad- 
“‘vantage of Commerce solely upon reciprocal 
*‘ utility and the just rules of free intercourse— 
“‘reserving, withal, to each party, the liberty of 
“admitting, at its pleasure, other nations to a 
“participation of the same advantages ;” (Pre- 
amble to the Treaty of Amity and Commerce— 
Secret Journals, ii., 59 ;) and nothing in the 
body of the two Treaties, then formed with 
France, was in conflict with the great general 
principle of strict impartiality and reciprocity 
vetween the two parties, in time of Peace as 
well as in that of War, nor. with that of the 
right of both or cither of the parties, as they 
should severally elect, to ‘‘ remain at peace while 
“other States are engaged in War”—about 
which Mr. Adams said so much, in the opening 
of his Address. A 

On the eighth of October, 1782, the States 
General of the United Netherlands concluded a 
Treaty with the United States, on terms of ‘the 
“*most perfect equality;” and the Preamble of 
that Treaty recites, as the basis of the compact, 
the same words which were employed, for a 
similar purpose, in the Treaty with France, and 
which have been already quoted (Secret Jour- 
nals, January 23, 1783 ;) and there is nothing 
whatever, in the body of the Treaty, which con- 
flicted, in the slightest degree, with the great gen- 
eral principles to which we have referred, while 
every Article was consistent with them, in letter 
and spirit. 

On the thirtieth of November, 1782, the 
Provisional Treaty of Peace with Great Britain 
‘was concluded, (Secret Journal, April 15, 1783 ;) 
and, on the third of April, 1783, a Treaty was 
concluded with the King of Sweden (Ibid, 
July 29, 1783 ;) the last of which recited, as its 
basis, the same form of words which was em- 
ployed in the Treaties with France and Holland, 
and every Article of the Treaty itself was in 
harmony therewith. 


On the third of September. 1783, was conclude 
ed that Definitive Treaty with the King of Great 
Britain, which definitely secured to the thirteen 
several States, freedom, sovereignty, and indi- 
pendence ; but there is nothing, in that celebrated 
paper, which indicates that the peculiar policy 
which should distinguish the conduct of either 
of the high contracting powers, in their inter- 
course with other countries, was taken into con- 
sideration, when it was framed (Secret Journal, 
January 14, 1784.) There was, then, vo real 
friendship between the two parties to that Treaty : 
why, then, should there be any pretence to the 
contrary ? 

On the tenth of September, 1785, a Treaty 
was concluded between the United States and 
Prussia ; and the American policy, no longer 
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hampered by War or entangling alliances, was 
presented, in all its beauty, in the provisions of 
that Treaty ; and nowhere, since the Confedera- 
tion was superceded by the Constitution, has that 
admirable policy been so perfectly illustrated, in 
a Treaty concluded by the United States. 

In that Treaty, ‘‘the most perfect equality 
‘*and reciprocity’ were declared to be ‘‘ the 
‘* basis of the agreement”; and the widest pos- 
sible security was provided, mutually, for the 
freedom of both, in Peace and in War—the 
twelfth Article, for instance, expressly provid- 
ing that, “if one of the contracting powers 
“should be engaged in War with any other 
“ power, the free intercourse and commerce of the 
“ subjects or citizens of the party remaining 
“neuter with the belligerent powers, shall not be 
“interrupted. On tie contrary, in that case, as 
“in full Peace, the vessels of the neutral party 
“may navigate freely, to and from the ports and 
“on the coasts of the belligerent parties, FREE VEs- 
“ SELS MAKING FREE Goons, insomuch, that Au. 
“runes shall be adjudged free which shall be on 
“board any vessel belonging to the neutral party, 
“ ALTHOUGH SUCH THINGS BELONG TO AN ENEMY 
# OF THE OTHER; and the 8AME FREEDOM sha// 
“be extended to peRsoNS who shall be on board a 
“ Free vessel, although they should be enemies to th 
“other party, unless they be soldiers in actual 
“ service of such enemy” ; while the thirteenth 
Article as boldly provided that, “in the same 
“case of one of the contracting parties being en- 
“ gaged in War with any other power, to pre- 
“vent all the difficulties and misunderstand- 
“ings that usually arise respecting the mer- 
“chandise heretofore called contraband, such 
“as arms, ammunition, and military stores of 
“every kind, X> SUCH ARTICLES carried in the 
* weasels or by the subjects or citizens of one of the 
“ parties to the enemies of the other, SHALL BE 
“ DEEMED CONTRABAND,90 as to induce conjiseation 
“or condemnation and a loss of property to indi- 
“viduals.” (Secret Journal, May 17, 1786.) 

We cannot conceive of a more perfect pre- 
sentation, in practice, of the great general prin- 
ciple, call it what you will, about which Mr. 
Adams seemed to entertain so high a regard ; 
and yet it anti-dates the earliest specimen of 
that practise which that gentlemen was pleased 
to present to the notice of the Historical So- 
ciety by nearly nine years. ; 

The Confederation, not yet out of its lead- 
ing-strings, thus presented to the world the 
admirable policy which it had adopted for the 
regulation of its intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, It declared that the engagement of any 
other countries in War should not be allowed to- 
paralyze its citizens, nor to disturb their legiti- 
mate commerce, nor to entangle them im 
hostilities; and it declared, too, that, in its 
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own conduct towards other nations, in War and 
in Peace, in prosperity and in adversity, it 
would be strictly impartial and reciprocal. 
The old monarchies of Europe, perceiving the 
superiority of the system, quietly concurred in 
its peculiar provisions; and Great Britain, her- 
self, haughty as she was and not given to re- 
recognize innovations of such magnitude, in 
her Treaty with France, honored the statesman- 
ship of the young American Republic, by en- 
tering into stipulations very similar in their 
character to those, just quoted, which had been 
already agreed to between the United States 
and Prussia.* No “struggle” had been seen in 
the establishment of the principle, either ir 
Europe or America; and the policy was as 
well-defined and as well-settled as any particu- 
lar policy, on any specific subject, could be, 

From 1776 until 1781, “the thirteen united 
“States of North America,” as many separate 
sovercignties, were not even confederated, and 
from 1781 until 1789, the Articles of Confeder- 
ation were the only bond of union between 
them; yet their foreign policy was the same, 
under both these conditions; and no one, at 
‘that time, seems to have supposed there was 
any necessity for changing it, even when every 

other portion of the governmental arrangements 
-of the United States were the objects of revision 
and judicious or injudicious change. 

In 1789, as our readeis know, General Wash- 
ington was called to the Presidential chair, under 
the provisions of a ‘* new system ;” and as one 

-of the results of this change, under the newly- 
framed Coustitution, involved an abandonment 
of the well-settled foreign policy of the United 
States, which the Congress of the individual 
States, in 1776, had adopted, and that of the 
Confederation, in 1785, had so admirably extend- 
ed and established, we may be pardoned if we 
glanee at the origin and progress of events, as 
well as at the events themselves. 

There had been, from the earliest period, and 
-still were, antagonistic elements in the various 
States of the Union—those who favored the 
monarchical system of Government which pre- 
vailed in Europe, on the one hand ; and those 
who preferred the complex system of federal 


* “ With respect to our conduct as a neutral Nation, it is 
“‘marked out in our Treaties with France and Holland, two 
“of the belligerent powers; and as the daties of neutrality 
“require an eguai conduct to both parties, we should, cn 
*‘that ground, act on the same principle to Great Britain. 
“We presume that this would be satisfactory to her be- 
“‘cause of its equality, and because she too has sanctioned 
‘*the same principle ia her Treaty with France. Even our 
“seventeenth Article with France. which might be dis- 
“‘agreeable, as, from its nature, it is uneqnal, is adopted 
“exactly by Great Britain in her fortieth Article with the 
“same power, and would have laid her, in a like case, 
‘* ander the same unequal obligations to ue.” — 7'he Secre- 

tary of State to Mr. Pinckney, U. 8S. Msniater to England, 
May 7, 1798. 


republican Governments which constitutionally 
controlled America, on the other. The first of 
these included the fashionable circles, in the 
cities and larger towns, who sighed for greater 
opportunities for display; the merchants who 
traded on borrowed, capitals; those loyalists 
who had manfully resisted the Revolution and 
maintained, to the last, their allegiance to their 
Sovereign ; those adventurers, in politics, who 
professed to sustain the popular principle while 
they secretly struggled to engraft on its policy 
the worst features of the monarchical system of 
the old world ; and those merchants who, either as 
principals or agents, traded on British capitals 
or British credit: the last named of the two par- 
ties was composed of the great body of the indus- 
trial classes—tradesmen, merchants, farmers, and 
other producers—the merchants who traded on 
their own capitals ; those who had actually done 
the fighting and actually endured the suffering 
which the King and the tories had inflicted on 
the country; and the Irish merchants—the 
latter, by no means an insignificant portion. (7. 
Jefferson to James Madison, May 1%, 1793.) 
The first-named of these parties were essentially 
monarchists and mostly in sympathy with Grea 

Britain : the last-named were absolutely republi- 
cans, and wholly American in their sympathy—if 
they had any sympathy with monarchical Europe, 
its leammg was toward France, because of the 
assistauce which that Government had afforded, 
during the War. The latter were devoted to the 
best interests of the Republic, as they understood 
them : the other, in the words of Washington’s 
confidential adviser, shortly after the period of 
which we write, were ‘‘ panic-struck if we refused 
**our breach to every kick which Great Britain 
**may choose to give it.” —( 7’. Jefferson to J. Mon- 
roe, May 5, 1793). These, we have said, had 
existed from before the beginning of the Repub- 
lic; and their feuds were bitter and uncompro- 
mising. But their differences related exclusively 
to the polity of the Republic and its domestic 
policy ; and, as we have said, no one, within the 


United States, seems to have looked on the 
foreign policy, under the Congress of the 


United States, either before or after the Confed- 
eration was formed, with the least possible dis- 
favor. 

By the persistent use of means which the first 
named party controlled to a greater extent than 
the last-named, and unscrupulously employed, 
and by a series of yenteel frauds, the record of 
which has not wholly disappeared, the popular 
features which had distinguished the young Con- 
federation from all others, were very soon un- 
dermined, and “a Government” established in 
their stead, without the consent of the Governed ; 
in the face of the most wide-spread and deter- 
mined opposition, from large majorities of the 
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several Peoples who were the constituents ; and at 
the expense of individual integrity and public 
honor,to a degree which, now, is little under- 
stood. Indeed, so obnoxious to the good sense 
of the masses were many of the more prominent 
features of ‘the new system,” and so corrupt 
had been the means employed tv fasten that system 
on the States, that the First Congress was compelled 
to apply the necessary remedy, at its First Session ; 
and, before many months, some of the worst fea- 
tures of the new Constitution were obliterated, 
much to the disgust of those who hoped, by that 
instrumentality, to occupy commanding positions 
in American society which, without it, they could 
not have possibly attained. But, there was “a 
** Court” established, notwithstanding this draw- 
back, with a display of tawdry surroundings 
such as the Republic had not yet seen ; and the 
gentility of that day, in New York and through- 
out the Continent, zealously imitated, in its small 
sphere and with its inharmonious constituencies, 
the older and not less corrupt aristocracies of the 
old world, and as vigilantly watched for an op- 
portunity to improve its social standing’ and to 
assimilate, more nearly, the new ‘‘ Government ” 
and its surroundings with those of Europe. All 
this, however, related to the domestic policy of 
the Republic; and it was not considered neces- 
sary, during cither the earlier or the later ante-con- 
stitutional era, nor during the greater portion of 


I 


President Washington's first term, to interfere 


with its relations with foreign countries. 
was governed wholly by monarchs or their equiv- 
alents; anda King was a King, the world over 
—why then, while monarchs regarded the Re- 
public as an equal, should so flattering a policy 
be interfered with, by those who thirsted for as- 
sociations which were not vulgar and who hope- 


fully aped the manners of royalty? The 


best 


interests of the Republic secured it from the med- | 


dlers of the opposite party. 

But, very soon, a change was seen in the affairs 
of Europe. France arose, in her might; over- 
turned her Government ; sent her King on his 
way to the scaffold ; and established, in the place 
of her Monarchy, what she considered and called 
a Republic ; while Great Britian, resolute in her 
opposition to every assertion of their manhood, 
by the masses, anywhere, confederated with all 
the leading Monarchies throughout Europe, for 
the purpose of overthrowing the young Republic 
while it was yet in its weakness, both in its inter- 
nal and external relations. 

Among the measures which this European 
alliance adopted, in its opposition 


efiectual exclusion of all neutral 
from her ports and as effectual an isolation of her 


people from the wide world, beyond her own | 


borders—(Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Madison, March, 


| of 
| extended to France the hearty welcome of thei 


Europe | 
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1798— Works, iii.. 519.)—a measure which not 
only directly conflicted with the policy which, 
following American precedents, these allied 

Monarchies had already adopted, but threaten- 

ed to involve the necessity, in America, of 
forcing the latter either to abandon its “ great 

“veneral principle”. of strict impartiality 
between the belligerent powers, and become 

either an active member of the confederacy, 

against France, or her not less active ally: o1 

to become, herself, a solitary and hopeless 
belligerent, against combined and uncombined 

Europe, for the defense that peculiarly 

abstract principle; or to suspend her commerce 

and, inactively await the termination of the 
ereat conflict, between feudalism and manh 
which was destined to drench Europe in blood 
and to change, permanently, the polity as we 
as the policy of the world. 

A contest such as that was, 
from the beginning, with 
throughout the United States; and it 
no soothsiver to foretell, from the be 
what its effeet would be, therein. 
the inhabitants—the Republicans, 
throughout the various States, of whom we 
have written, joyfully welcomed what promis- 
ed to be the progress of republican principies 
government, in Europe, and as 


ot 


wateled 


was 
lively interest, 
needneit 
ye r} ’ iy r 
egin ling, 
Lhe great 


body of 


joyfully 


unselfish syinpathy:* the smaller, but more 


* Recognizing Mr. Jefferson as the great leader of the 


republicans in America, we submit two of his despatches, 


| at the period referred to, as indications of the temper of the 


party which he led, in the *‘ struggle for neutrality in Amer- 
** ica,’ to which we refer: 

* * “© With what kind of a Government you may do 
* business, is another question. Jt accords with our prin- 
“ciples to acknowledge any Government to be rightful, 
“‘ which is formed by tha will of the Nation, substantially 
“declared. The late Government was of this kind, and 
‘¢was accordingly acknowledged by all the branches oi 
“ours. So, any alteration of it which shall be made by 
“the will of the Nation, substantially deelared, will doubt- 
“less be acknowledged in like manner. With such a Gov- 
**ernment, every kind of business may be done ”—Jr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Morris, U.S. Minister to France, Novem- 


| ber 7. 1792. 


* * “Yon exvress a wish in your letter to be generally 


* advised as to the tenor of your conduct, in consequence 
“of the late Revolution in I'rance, the questions relative 


| “to which, you observe, incidentally present themselves to 


** yon. It is impossible to forsee the particular circumstanc- 
“es which may require you to decide and act on that 
‘*question. But, principles deing understood, their appil- 
‘¢ cation will be less embarrassing. We certainly cannot 
“ deny to other Nations that principle whercon our Gov- 
‘ernment is founded, that every Nation has a right to 
‘govern itself, internally, under what forms it pleases, 


| “and to change these forms at its own will; and, externally, 


“ to transact business with other Nations through whatever 


to the | “organ it chooses, whether that be a King, Convention, 


newly-formed French Repiblic, was one for the | 
commerce | 


“ Assembly, Commitice, President, or whatever it be. The 
** only thing essential is, the will of the Nation, Taxtxa 
“rH18 AG YOUR POLAR STAR, YOU OAN HARDLY ERR.''—Jr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Pinckney, U.S. Minister to England, De- 
cember 20, 1792. 

* * * “Mutual good offices, mutual affection, and sim- 
‘ilar principles of Government, seem to destine the two 
** Nations for the most intimate communion; and J cannot 
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genteel portion of those inhabitants—those 
Monarchists of whom we have just written— 
on the contrary, taking its eve from the allied 
Monarchs in Europe, promptly declared for 
the allies and their cause, and as promptly 
demanded the immediate abrogation, on our 
part, of all the Treaties which we had made 
with France, while that power was governed 
by a King— insisting, also, that we should not 
recognize the new Government which had been 
established therein.* Reciprocity witha King 
was certainly desirable, to these; but reciproc- 
ity with a Republican was evidently not to be 
tolerated, if it could be prevented. Equality 
with a King, or‘even with a King’s mistress, 
wis. coveted by who controlled this 
“respectable” faction, in America: but wuo, 
among this gentility, could possibly become 
reconciled to the idea of mere equality with a 
blouse? Great Britain and all that was “ respec- 
“table,” in Europe, had confederated to over- 
throw the young Republic: why should the 
United States, although they professed to he re- 
publican, hesitate to tuke the same side, at the 
Royal bidding, even if they should, thereby, 
practically, give the lie, openly and boidly, 
to the great general principles on which they 
had founded their own Declaration, sixteen 
years before 7 And on this field, and for this 
purpose occurred the first “ Struggle tor Neutral- 


those 


“ity, in America,” the silence of Mr, Adams, on 
the subj ct. notwithstanding. 


The “Struggle” began, openly, early in No- 
vember, 1792, in a conversation at the President's 
House, when Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
suggested that the payment of the debt which we 


*toomuch press it on you, toimprove every opportunity 
“4 which may occur in the changeabl: scenes which are pass- 
‘ting, and to seize them as they occur, for placing our 
* Commerce with that Nation and its di pendencics, on the 
* freest and most encourageng footing possibie.”—Lir. 
Jefferson to Mr, Morris, March 12, 1798. 


* In like manner, recognizing Colonel Hamilton as the 
representative of his party, we present the following: 
** There is a question whether there be now any organ of 
“the French Nation which can reqularly ask tie succor” 
fto St. Domingo :) “ whether the Commission to M. Ter- 
* nant 
** ed "—Colonel Hamiltun to Mr. Short, November 19, 1792. 

The action of Colonel Hamilton, as a member of the 


Cabinet, both in his attempts, eventually successful, to ab- | 


rogate the Treaties between France and the United States 
and to withhold a recognition of the new Government which 
the former established ; the suddenly-formed and very in- 
timate relations which he formed with M. Ternant, the En- 
voy of the beheaded King of France, when that gentleman 
assumed mourning for his master and practically suspend- 
ed his intercourse with the State Department ; his very in- 
timate relations with Mr. Hammond, the Minister from 
Britain ; his failure to see the infractions of recognized in- 
ternational law which British agents were guilty of, while 
he readily saw and resisted French agents in their exercise 
of rights, clearly stipulated by Treaty—all of which are 
matters of history—further illustrate our remarks on this 
subject. 

The following letters are interesting in this connection : 
* * “there arein the United States some characters of 


’ {the French Minister] ‘‘ be not virtuaily supersed- | 
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owed to France should he suspended until the 
National Assembly should be convened, because 
he considered that a Provisional Committee of 
Safety could not execute a sufficient discharge. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, 
considered the deposed King as the only legiti- 
mute authority, and opposed any action which 
would tend to the recognition of any other; just 
as other members of his party had previously 
opposed the recognition of any right, in their 
own respective ** countries,” to depose Geerge 
IIf. and assume, each for itself, the sovereignty 
which he had previously possessed and exercised 
therein. With Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph 
on one side, and Colonel Hamilton and General 
Knox on the other, the ‘* strugzle” was, evidently, 
asevere One; but the former so far prevailed that 
Mr. Morris, then representing the United States in 
France, was only instructed to suspend the pay- 
ments until futher orders ; and so the * struggle” 
ended, on that oecasion 

It will be seen that the first “ struggle for nei- 
‘*trality in America,” was within President 
Washington's own house, between those mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet who, respectively, sus- 
tained and resisted the already well-established 
foreign policy of the Republic. It will be seen, 
tov, that the President must have sustuined his 
Secretary of State, in the defence, by the latter, 
of the long-established foreign policy of the 
Republic, as, but for that, the new polity of 
France and her new Government, although a 
Republic, would not have been recognized at all by 
the United States. It will be seen, that the 
assailants were acting in larmony with Great 
Britain, in the interest of a defunct monarchical 


too, 


“opposite principles: some of them are high in office, 
“others possessing great wealth ; and all of them /osfilz 
*“ to France avd fondly looking to England as the staff of 
‘*their hope. These I named to you, ona former occasion 
‘* Their prospects have certainly not brightened. Excepting 
“them, this country is entirely republican, friends to the 
* Constitution, anxious to preserve it, and to have it ad- 
“ministered according to its own republican principles. 
“The little party above-mentioned have espoused it only az 
“a stepping-stone to Monarchy, and have endeavored to 
“approximate it to that, in its administration, in order to 
‘render its final transition more easy. The successes of 
“ republicanism in France have given the coup de grace to 
“their prospects and, I hope, to their projects. I have 
* developed to yon faithfully the sentiments of your coun- 
‘*try, that yon may govern yourself accordingly.”’—7ie 
Secretary of State to Mr. Short, December 30, 1792. 

“I wish we may be able to repress the spirit of the people 
“within the limits of a fair neutrality. In the meantime 
‘*H.” [Hamilton] “ is panic-struck, if we refuse our breach 
‘to every kick which Great Britain may choose to give it 
*“ He is for proclaiming at once the most abject principles, 
“ such as would invite and merit habitual insults; and, in- 
*“ deed, every inch of ground must be fought in our coun- 
*- cils to desperation, in order to hola up the face of even a 
** sneaking neutrality, for our votes are generally :wo and a 
“half against one and a half. Some propositions have 
“come from him which would astonish Mr. Pitt himself 
‘* with their boldness. If we preserve even a sneaking 
“neutrality, we shall be indebted for it to the President, 


| *and not to his counsellors.”"—Jfr. Jeffirson to Colone. 


Mo roe, May 5, 1793, 
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Government, against a Republic with which the 
United States were at peace; and the careful 
reader will not fail to observe that the practical 
effect of the proposed innovation would have 
been to have allied the United States with the 
combined Monarchies of Europe, in a war of 
annihilation, against a newly-formed Republic— 
and that, a people all of whose sympathies had 
been and were with the United States, and 
against whom the United States had not even a 
shadow of a grievance. It wil! be seen, too, 
that victory rested on the banners of those who 
stood up for the American policy of strict impar- 
tiality between the belligerent powers; and that 
the President was found among the victors. As 
Mr. Adams has said nothing of all this matter, 


the reader who shali desire to know further of Jit | 


is respectfully referred to Mr. Jefferson's Ana, 
** November, 1792,” and “ December the 80th 
‘* 1792;” and to his private letter to Mr. Madi- 
son, March, 1793: as there was nothing in the 


result to induce the assailants or their biogra- | 


phers to make a note of their defeat in this, the 
earliest of all the known “ struggles for neu- 
‘* trality in America,” we find no mention of it, 
in the writings of either. 

There seems to have been no further “ strug- 
“gle” in the matter of the foreign relations, 
until M. Genet, the Minister from the French 
Republic, approached America; when, on the 
twentieth of March, 1793, the Secretary of State, 
remembering the indications of dissent which 
had been exhibited by two members of the 
Cabinet, during the preceding November, and 
knowing the active earnestness of one of them, 
inquired from the President, if that representa- 
tive of radical republicanism in France was to 
be received, officially, on his arrival in America 
and he was informed, in reply, that the Presi- 
dent knew no reason for not thus receiving 
him. So far, therefore, no change had taken 
place, since the contest in the preceding Ne 
vember. 

It is recorded, however, that immediately 
after the last-mentioned interview between the 
President and his Secretary of State, Colonel 
Hamilton submitted to the former, certain 
doubts which he entertained concerning the 
propriety of receiving M. Genet, in his dip- 
lomatic character; and so earnestly must the 
Colonel have urged his suit, even in the face of 
the President’s declared determination to re- 
ceive the Ambassador, that he induced the for- 
mer to consult the Attorney-general on the sub- 
ject—a consultation which was had on the 
twenty-fourth of March, but ended only in a re- 
newal of the order, previously given to the Secre- 
tary of State, to receive the Ambassador, on 
his arrival, with the usual honors, tempered, 
however, with the judiciows caution that 
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he should be received “not with too much 
“warmth or cordiality "—( Mr. Jefferson’s Ana, 
March 30,1793.) Thus ended the second * strug- 
Is gle for neutrality in America,” the silence of 
Mr. Adams on the subject, notwithstanding. 
After a tedious voyage, in which the ship 
| which bore him was sadly delayed by adverse 
| winds, M. Genet landed at Charleston, in April, 
1793, and was well received by the State au- 
thorities. The teverish anxiety of those waom 
| Colonel Hamilton represented, became still more 
excited, therefore, as the time approached when 
| the Ambassador should present his letters and 
be received, officially, by the President, and 
when the authority of the newly-formed Gov- 
ernment which he represented should be, there- 
by, recognized hy the United States; but the 
earnest leader of the Monarchists in America, 
with his wonted energy, resolutely prepared for 
the issue which was to be made in the impend- 
ing “ struggle.” 

About the middle of April, 1793, Colonel 
Hamilton prepared an elaborate argument, cov- 
ering almost every portion of the foreign 
| policy of the United States, and tending to 
| undermine the great general principal of strict 
impartiality and rigid independence on which 
that policy was founded; and it is probable 
that he submitted that paper to the President, 
for his examination. At any rate, the substance 
| of the argument which was thus prepared by 
| 





Colonel Hamilton, was, about the same time, 
put into a series of thirteen groups of interrog- 
| atories, by the President; and, on the eighteenth 
5 April, a copy of those interrogatories was 
| 
j 
| 


sent to each member of the Cabinet, together 
with a call fora meeting of that body, for the 
discussion of their merits, on the following day. 

On the nineteenth of April, the Cabinet was 
convened, and the first of the series of interrog- 
atories was presented, in these words: “ Shall a 
* Proclamation issue for the purpose of pre- 
“venting interferences of the citizens of the 
“United States, in the War between France 
“and Great Britain? Shall it contain a declar- 
“ation of Neutrality or not? What shall it con- 
“ tain ~” 

It is not probable that the first portion of the 
interrogatory—‘‘ Shall a Proclamation  issue,’’ 
etc. ?—was opposed by any one ; but the second— 
** Shall it contain a declaration of Neutrality or 
“not ¢”—was seriously contested. Mr. Jay had 
forwarded a draft of such a Proclamation as he 
desired—a hastily drawn thing; making no 
mention, whatever, of Treaties; saying nothing, 
whatever, of Neutrality; and avoiding, altogether, 
the use of the term—( Mr. Jay to Colonel Ham- 
ilton, April 11, 1793 ;)—while Colonel Hamilton 
evidently desired to include, in the Proclama- 
tion, a distinct declaration of Neutrality, as 
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he understood that term.* Mr. Jefferson sturdily 
resisted the proposal of a declaration of Neu- 
trality, because the Congress was alone consti- 
tutionally competent to issue such a declara- 
tion, and because such an one at.that time, 
would be premature; and he was so far suc- 


cessful, in that opposition, that the proposal | 


was rejected, and Mr, Randolph, the Attorney- 
general, was ordered to prepare the Proclamation 
without it (Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Madison, 
June 23, 1798.) The official minute thus records 
the action referred to: ‘A Proclamation shall 
“issue, forbidding our citizens to take part in 
“* any hostilities on the seas, with or against any 
‘of the belligerent powers, and warning them 
“ against carrying to any such powers any of the 
“articles deemed contraband, according to the 
‘modern use of nations, and enjoining them 
‘*from all acts and proceedings inconsistant with 
“the duties of a friendly Nation towards those 
“at War.” (Cabinet Opinion, April 19, 1793.) 

The reader will fail to discover any thing in 
this determination of the Cabinet, and quite as 
little in the Proclamation which was subsequent- 
ly issued, which was not strictly friendly and 
impartial to w+ une belligerents; and, so far, at 
least, the well-settled policy of America, in her 
foreign relations, was entirely undisturbed. 

The second of the series of interrogatories was 
then introduced in these words: ‘‘ Shall a Min- 
“ister from the Republic of France be received ?” 
The official minutes thus narrate the action on 
this subject: ‘‘ It was unanimously agreed that he 
‘*shall be received ;” but Mr. Jefferson has 
noticed that while Coionel Hamilton concurred 


with the other members, in the opinion that M. | 


Genet should ‘ be received,” he ‘‘ expressed his 
‘‘yreat regret that any incident had happened 
‘“which should oblige us to recognize the Gov- 
“ernment” which had sent that unwelcome 
stranger to our shores, as its Ambassador. (Ana, 
April 18, 1798.) 


The third interrogatory was next introduced, | 


in these words: ‘‘ If received, shall it be absolute- 
“ly or with qualifications? And if with qualifi- 
“cations, of what kind?” and on this particu- 
ular subject, Mr. Jefferson tells us, Colonel 
Hamilton made a long speech, going over the 


whole subject of our foreign policy, in the order | 





* It is very evident to us that, at the period of which we 
write, the term “ neutrality ” carried with it @ different 
meaning from that which we, at the present day, are ac- 
customed to attach to it. 

Neither Colonel Hamilton, nor Rafus King, nor Thomas 
Jefferson, nor Edmund Randolph, nor the President him- 
self recognized the Proclamation of April 22, 1798, as a 
Proclama'ion of Neutrality; and yet, if ‘‘ neutrality” is 
impartiality, knowing no difference between parties, etc., 
as we understand the term, it would be difficult to indi- 
cate in what way it could have been made more “neutral ” 
in its terms, than it was made. 

The word Non-1nrrRooursk more accurately conveys 
the meaning of the term, as it was then understood. 
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in which the interrogatories sketch it. General 
Knox subscribed, at once, a3 was his practice, to 
all that Colonel Hamilton had said,. declaring 
‘that we ought to declare the Treaty void,” al- 
though ‘like a fool as he was, he acknowledged, 
‘‘at the same time, that he knew nothing about 
“it.” Mr. Jefferson argued for the validity of the 
Treaty; and Mr. Randolph declared himself of 
the same opinion. With the President on the 
side of Mr. Jefferson, however, the question was 
already settled; but, Mr. Hamilton desiring to pre- 
sent the authority of Vattel, on the matter of the 
proposed abrogation of the Treaty, the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject was suspend- 
ed, informally; and, without coming to another 
vote on any subject—the President requesting 
each of the members to present his views on 
the pending question, in writing—the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The reader will observe that the Cabinet failed 
to recommend any change in the long-established 
foreign policy of the Republic ; and as the Pres- 
ident himself declared to the Secretary of State, 
on the same day, ‘‘he had never had a doubt 
“about the validity of the Treaty,” there was 
little comfort, in the result of the third ‘* strug- 
‘* gle,” to those who had sought to secure such 
a change. 

On the twenty-second of April, three days 
after the meeting of the Cabinet, a Proclama- 
tion was issued hy the President, in terms which 
could be easily understood by every one, learned 
and unlearned, and which afforded no room for 
dispute, anywhere—“ the duty and interest of 
‘‘the United States require that they should, 
‘‘ with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pur- 
‘*sue a conduct friendly and impartial towards 
‘*the belligerent powers: I have, therefore, 
‘*thought fit, by these presents, to declare the 
‘¢ disposition of the United States to observe the 
“ conduct aforesaid towards those powers, respec- 
‘* tively, and to exhort and warn the citizens of 
‘*the United States carefully to avoid all acts 
‘and proceedings whatsoever which may, in any 
“manner, tend to contravene such disposition,” 
were the words employed, as far as Mr. Adams 
| has considered them applicable to his argument ; 
/ and we shall not dispute his judgment. 

There was no equivocation in these words. 
| The term ‘* neutrality ’—so liable to misconcep- 
| tion as to its exact meaning—had it been used, 
| would have become a bone of contention, from 
| the moment of its appearance, and perpetuated 
| the struggle, both within and without the Cabi- 
| net; but the very simple and yet very significant 

and very definite words—admitting of only one 
| definition—which were employed, instead, left 
'no possible room for either doubt or dispute— 
ithe time-honored policy of strict impartiality 
| between the respective belligerents, which had 
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already become the widely-known policy of the 
Republic, was again asserted ; and every contro- 
versy respecting its purport was forestalled and 
every belligerent was disarmed in advance. 

The appearance of the Proclamation was pro- 


| 
| 


ductive of nothing but discontent among those | 


who desired to throw the influence and power of 


the Republic into the scale with the alliance | 


which the Kings had formed, against republican 
France ; and none were so active, in their earn- 
est disregard of its terms and its spirit, as the 
leaders of that monarchical faction, within the 
United Siates, of which we have already wnitten. 
Colonel Hamilton, for instance, assumed to be- 
lieve that to be ‘* friendly and impartial towards 
**the belligerent powers” was, necessarily, to 
become torpid ; and he was untiring in his efforts 
to nullify the Proclamation, by summarily arrest- 
ing every action, among the citizens, which 
seemed to promise favor to republican France. 
Mr. Jay, like Mr. Jefferson, preferred to say 
nothing about ‘ neutrality ;” but, like Mr. 
Aclams, he did not say what he understood by 
that term, when he used it: at the same time, 
unlike Mr, Jefferson and like Colonel Hamilton, 
he evidently preferred to disregard the Treaty, as 
applicable to existing circumstances, and so 
made no allusion to it. General Knox, like an- 
other weakling, echoed the opinions of Colonel 
Hamilton. Mr. King was not less disappointed 
in the terms of the Prociamation than he was 
outspoken in his denunciation of it. Indeed, so 
general and so energetic was the opposition to it, 
and so resolute was the “struggle "—the fourth 
of the series—that a writer of that period, 
**abounding in capacity” and with unequalled 
opportunity to become acquainted with the facts, 
thus wrote of them: 

“If we preserve even a sneaking neutrality, 
“we shall be indebted for it to the President, 
“and not to his counsellors.” —(M?. Jefferson to 
Colonel Monroe, May 5, 1793.) “If anything 
“prevents it being a mere English neutrality, 
“it will be that the penchant of the President 
“js not that way, and above all, the ardent 
“spirit of our constituents.”—(7'he same to Mr. 
Madison, May 13 [1793] ). 

Yes, President Washington's resolute and con- 
sistent conduct and high personal character con- 
stituted, at the time of which we write, the 
principal barrier against the desperate assaults 
which the Monarchists conducted against the 
well-defined and long-established foreign policy 
of the United States; and none knew, ‘better 
than the leaders of the assailants, how futile 
their efforts would be, while his conduct should 
continue to be as much in harmony with the 
popular will as it then was. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, before any success could be 
hoped for, to detach the President from his in- 


voluntary alliance with the Republicans, and to 
throw the weight of his influence against France 
|—which, notwithstanding all their strategy, was 
actually the objective point against which the 
operations of the monarchical faction were so ob- 
stinately directed—and measures were according- 
ly adopted which, very soon, resulted, indirectly, 
in success. 

The President was always distinguished for the 
unusual tenacity with which he imsisted on all 
the punctilio which the spirit of the age and tlic 
aspirations of his courtiers attached to either his 
social or his official rank ; and his extended mili- 
tary carcer and the servile obedience of thesiaves 
who had served him tended to increase rather 
than to diminish, in his every-day associations, 
the evident desire which he Lad of enjoying the 
full extent of deference and every tittle of the 

/eeremony to which he considered himself en- 
titled. He was not prepared, therefore, nor did 
his monarchical courtiers assist him, to look with 
complaisance on the vastly supenor attention 
which the ** population ” extended to Mr. Genet, 
as the latter leisurely journeyed, northward, from 
Charleston, than it extended’ to himself, 1 his fre- 
quent journeys to and from Virginia ; and it is 

}a subject which admits of no doubt that the in- 
dividual respect of the President for the Am- 
bassador was tempered, very considerably, fr 
this circumstance. 

Besides this, there was no doubt of the entire 
sympathy of what Mr. Adams: properly calls 
“the population,” with the young Republic in 
Europe, and «xs decided a revival, on its part, 
of all the antipathies against Great Britain 
which a seven years Civil War had produced 
and a ten years Peace had allayed, but not ob- 
literated. The concerted threats of the British 
Minister and headshakings of Colonel Hamil- 
ton and those who were associated with him, in 
the cause of the Kings against France, therefore, 
were not without effect on those who were 
willing to purchase Peace, even at the cost of 
dishonor; and the patriotic Kossuth and the 
cause of Hungary, in our own day, were no 
vreater victims to the instability of American 
pretentions and the emptiness of American sym- 
pathy, when brought to the touchstone of 
America’s present or immediate interests, than, 
nearly eighty years ago, were the enileless and 
sincere Genet and the cause of republican 
France, 

The great “struggle for neutrality in Amer- 
“ica” was rapidly drawing toa close, Those 
who were in the interest of the allied Kings, in 
the conflict of the latter against republican 
France, by a well-conducted movement, at an 
opportune moment, assisted by a feint of large 
appearances, had secured the key of the posi- 

‘tion; and the justly celebrated American poli- 


} 
} 


om 
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cy of reciprocity and impartiality, the Treaties | 


through which that policy had been so success- 
fully established, the Proclamation of Friend- | 


ship and Impartiality, the plighted honor of | 
the Republic—even the consistency of Wash- | 
ington itself{—were swept from the earth, as by | 
a tornado; and Neutrality in America became 
a thing of the Past, to be seen no more for ever. 

Itis not necessary, for the purpose of this pa- 
per, to notice the men by whom the United States 
were betrayed and handed, republican as they 
pretended to be, unblushing captives, to the 
Monarchies of Europe; nor need we notice how 
much the of manhood in bonds, the 
world over, was sacrifice’!, on that occasion, on 
the altar of American “ respectability.” France 
was the first victim, and Poland, and Ireland, 
and Hungary followed, in the sad procession ; 
and it is known only to God himeelf, but will 
sometime be brought out in judgment against 
those who betrayed them, how many other 
Nations, now groaning in bondage, would, to- 
day, have been self-governing Republics, respect- 
able and respected, had the United States, at the 
period of which we write, been true to them- 
selves and to the mission which God had placed 
before them. 

From that time to the present, America has 
been tied to the chariot-wheels of. those Mon- | 
archs whose captive she hecame, in 1793. No 
one now hears of HER impartiality, or recip- 
rocity, or independence between belligerent Na- 
tions, in time of War: and her flag made jrce 
those goods which it covered, for the last time, 
when the Federal. authorities cowered under the 
threats of the Ambassador from Britain, at the 
time when the outstanding Treaties with France 
and the recognized policy of the United States 
were supposed to derogate from the preten- | 
sions of his master, when the latter and his al- 
lies, Monarchs throughout Europe, arrogantly 


cuuse 


assumed to crush the rising spirit of Republican- 
ism in the old world. : 

We have thus presented a brief survey .of the 
rise, reign, and ruin of ‘neutrality’ in the foreign 
policy of the United States, as the records show 
it: how much of it and how little Mr. Adams 
seems to have heard, will be seen in the fact 
that, if he has heard any portion of it which 
precedes our reference to the appreach of M. 
Genet, he has not considered it necessary to al- 
dude to it ; and as to the aecuraey of what he 
has said concerning the history of the events 
which occurred subsequent to the arrival of that 
gentleman in America, if we may be allowed to 
pass judgment on it. we need only say that the | 
Address before us is chiefly worthy of notice | 
because of the lamentable evidences which it pre- | 
sents of the extreme ignorance of its distinguish- | 
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ed author, on all that relates to the mistory of 
HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

But, apart from all these matters, Mr. Adams 
has erred as much in the details as in the aggre- 
gate; and our readers will pardon us, if we say 
to them that such inaccuracies. from such an 
orator, before such a Society, on such an ecca- 
sion, are unequivocally inexcusable. Let us see. 

I.—Mr. Adams says, ‘I think the world owes 
**the practical adoption of this principle mainly 
**to the long and painful struggles of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.”—(Puge 2.) 
Had Mr. Adams employed the material which 
was accessible to him, both in the Journals of 
the Congress, tor 1776, and in the Seeret Jowr- 
nals of the Congress, Foreign Relations, for the 
sume year, from both of which we have already 
quoted, and need not repeat, he would have 


“ 


‘learned that the Committee which fianied this 


policy was appointed in May, 1776, while there 
was yet no State, much less a “ Government ;” 
that it was perfected in September, of the same 
year, before there were any ‘* United States,” 
much less a * Government ;” that it was ‘* prac- 
**tically adopted,” in 1778, when the Treaty 
with France was concluded, also before there 
were either any ‘* United States,” or what he 
calls * Government ;” that there was 
** struggle,” whatever, in either its establishment 
or its support, for upwards of fourteen years, 
nor then, except in opposition to Colone] Hamil- 
ton and the Monarchists whom he headed, when 
they, assailed it in the interests of the allied 
Monarchs of Europe, in the foray which the 
latter made against the French, when that 
People deposed its King and established a 
Republic, as the thirteen disaffected Colonies in 
America had done, sixteen years previous. It 
would have been well, under these circumstances, 
if Mr. Adams had drawn more. in this portion 
of his paper, from the authorities which were 
accessil le to him, and less from his imagination ; 
unless he shall be able to show there was a 
‘*Government of the United States” three years 
before there were any such ‘‘ United States” in 
existence ; and unless he shall also be able to show 
wherein therecould have been or was any * strug- 
** ole,” in securing the ‘‘ practical adoption” of 
a policy which every leading power in Europe 
cheerfully concurred in and imitated, until it 
was violated within our own ‘* Government,” 
by those whose sympathy with royalty was 
greater than their attachment to republican prin- 
ciples ; than their love of country, as citizens ; 


a nO 


| than their fidelity to their constituents, as public 


officers. 

Il.—Mr. Adams says ‘‘ the Government of the 
‘* United States, at an carly period of its exist- 
‘*ence, laid down this principle, defined by Mr. 
‘“ Wheaton” [‘‘the right of every independent 
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‘ State, to remain at peace while other States are 
‘engaged in War”) ‘‘as a cardinal maxim of 


“‘its policy.”—(Page 3.) 

Without noticing, again, what Mr. Adams 
says, in this place, about a ‘‘ Government ” and 
a ** United States” which, at the period of which 
he wrote, had no existence, either, de jure or de 
facto, we beg to say, in reply to this remark, that 
if by *“‘remaining at peace,” Mr. Adams means 
the United States were to either suspend or 
abridge their intercourse with the belligerents, 
he is certainly in error; and to show how radical 
his error is, on this point, we need only refer to 
the Plan which the Congress adopted, in Septem- 
ber, 1776, and to the Treaties with France, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and Prussia, concluded by the 
Congress, wherein the theory of that Plan was 
‘* practically adopted,” both by Europe and 
America. We have already quoted the language 
of those papers, and we need not, therefore, 
repeat it. 

As Mr. Adams has deliberately stated—(Page 
13)—that that language, in Washington’s Proc- 
lamation, was ‘‘a juggle of words” and a 
fraud, which considered the simple words, 
‘* conduct friendly and impartial to the belliger- 
‘ent powers,” as the equivalent of the term, 
‘* neutrality,” we have no alternative but to 
suppose that, by the term “peace,” in this 
place, which-he seems to approve, as an equiv- 
alent therefor, he means entire inaction, as far 
as American intercourse with the belligerents 
was concerned; and we speak understand- 
ingly when we say that, in this understanding 
of the term, when alluding to the neutrality 
which the Congress established, in 1776-1785, 
he has no authority to sustain him, beyond 
the desires of those who resisted it or his own 
imagination; while every document of that 
period bears testimony to his inaccuracy and 
condemns him before the world. 


Iif.—Mr. Adams says, untruly, that between | 


the close of the War of the Revolution, in 1783, 
and the adoption of the Constitution, in 1788, 
‘* liberty was fast running into license, and law 
“‘was fast yielding to the stem dictation of 
** despairing poverty.” —(Page 4.) 

On the contrary, the Republic was never more 
prosperous, never more virtuous, never more 
happy, than it was during the period referred to. 
except when the uneasy aspirants for place and 
honors disturbed the peace by political agita- 
tions, and except where petty demagogues, 
taking advantage of rural parsimony, insisted | 
on the support of even the local Governments 
without taxation and stirred up insurrections 
where, but for them, no such insurrection would | 
have been thought of. Such curses as these 
politicians were, existed after the period referred | 
‘to, as well as before it; and Shay’s Rebellion 
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against the authority of Massachusetts and the 
insurrection at Exeter, N. H., were mere child's. 
play when compared with the Whiskey Insurrec. 
tion, in Pennsylvania, and the Peace demonstra. 
tions in the Commonwealth of Massachuse 
both of which occurred long after the establish. 
ment of that Constitution which, Mr. Adams 
would have us believe, was a panacea against all 
his pretended ‘license’ and ‘‘ poverty,” and 
a sure guarantee of peace, prosperity, happiness, 
and wealth. 

Indeed, we challenge Mr. Adams to produce 
any evidence, beyond the partizan papers of 
‘* pestiferous” politicians, to sustain his aver. 
;ments; and we promise him that his eyi- 
| dence shall be met with documents which even he 
cannot gainsay, to disprove every word he has 
| spoken on this subject, in letter and in spirit. 

IV. Mr. Adams says that, after the new Con- 
stitution had been established and Washington 
inaugurated, ‘it was soon preceived to be working 
“like u charm. Aided by eminent counsellors, 
‘*the marvellous offspring of the grand conflict 
‘* for our rights, industry revived, and commerce 
‘‘once more spread her white wings over the 
‘tocean. Peace prevailed over the land, and 
‘although grave differences of opinion were de- 
“veloped in regard to many details, they served 
‘*rather to help perfect than to impair the ulti- 
‘*mate working of the machine.”—(Page 4.) 

That system must have worked ‘like a charm,” 
truly, which required to be so much amended, 
during the First Session of the First Congress, 
that even its own parents hardly recognized the 
altered bantling, and were heartily disgusted with 
it, in its new form, and as heartily nullified it, 
wherever and whenever they could safely do so, 
“Likea charm,” indeed, with the Congress 
quarreling so much that it adjourned on a certain 
Friday or Saturday, with the stern, informal de- 
termination not to assemble again—a determina- 
tion which was overcome by the joint efforts at 
| reconciliation of Hamilton and Jefferson, after 
| an hour's consultation on the sidewalk. near the 
| President’s house. ‘* Like a charm,” indeed, 
with one half of Pennsylvania in insurrection ; 
the Cabinet divided and in earnest antagonism ; 
the Congress as badly divided and as angrily 
quarreling, as it had ever been; the Western 
country resolutely occupied by British troops; 
the differences with France increasing every Cay; 
taxes increasing, in one form or other, until an 
expansion of the currency, in the shape of paper 
promises to pay, was resorted to, in order to af- 
ford a little relief; while Federal promises to 











| pay, by cart-loads, were openly repudiated, 


either wholly or in part, and remain thus repu- 
diated, to this day. ‘Like a charm,” indeed! 

V.—-In his description of the interrogatories 
which President Washington submitted to the 
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members of his Cabinet on the eighteenth of 
ril, 1793, Mr, Adams says, in two places, 
Teese 10, 11,) there were sixteen of them. 

Had Mr. Adams been as careful as he should 
have been, when preparing to address a Histori- 
cal Society, on a subject which he, himself, had 
selected, he would have seen, had he personally 
examined the paper itself—which is to be found 
in The Writings of Alexander Hamilton, iv., 
396—that there were only thirteen instead of 
sizteen of these interrogatories; and the reader 
of this Address may reasonable ask what value 
thereis in the utterences of such an orator, on 
any subject, who is either so careless in the 
employment of his material, or so criminally 
unfaithful. 

VIL.—Mr. Adams says of the interrogatories 
which the President had submitted to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, ‘‘ on the next day all four of 
‘the Cabinet had united in an affirmative answer 
‘to the first, which was the essential one. It ran 
“tin the following words : ‘ Shall a Proclamation 
“issue for the purpose of preventing interfer- 
“ences of the citizens of the United States in 
“‘the War between France and Great Brit- 
“ ‘ian. 1’ (Page 11.) 


Who among Mr. Adams's hearers and readers 


can possibly suppose that, in these words, that 


gentleman recorded the first portion of the pro- | 


ceedings of the notable Cabinet-meeting to 
which we alluded, on page ‘‘ On the next day, 
“all four Aad united in an affirmative answer,” 
is Mr. Adams’s way of ‘‘ putting it’”—well, that, 
probably, is the way in which that gentleman's 


taste led him to express it; and so let those of | 


us be content who do not depend on him for our 
knowledge of the subject. 

Agaiti : Who would have supposed, from Mr. 
Adams's language, that he has not quoted the 
whole of the first interrogatory, in his use of it, 
above mentioned? Yet he has not. There were 
three distinct queries grouped into one interrog- 


atory, in the original paper; but, who would | 
> . ee , | ** ers,’ and ‘the conduct aferesaid.’ 


know anything on ¢hat matter, if he relies on 
Mr. Adams? That gentleman has mutilated the 
paper, and only given or alluded to one-third of it. 

VII.—Mr. Adams says that, after the decision of 
the two naked questions concerning the issue of a 


Proclamation and the reception of the approach- | 


ing Minister from France, ‘‘ the President was 
“fain to stop, for the opposing forces, Jefferson 
“and Hamilton, fell into such differences upon 
“the remaining questions, that it was weeks 
“before they got through their expositions ”»— 
(Page 11.) 

The fact was, Jirst, Besides the simple ques- 
tion as to the issue of any Proclamation, the 
exact character of the proposed Proclamation 
was discussed and agreed on. Second, The 
adjournment was at the suggestion of Colonel 
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Hamilton and Mr. Randolph, in order to enable the 
former to show the Attorney General what 
Vattel said which was applicable to the Colonel's 
proposed abrogation of the Treaties with France ; 
and the President does not appear to have done 
more than acquiesce in the request, unless his 
subsequent disregard of the purpose of the ad- 
journment and his declaration, to the Secretary 
of State, of his disagreement with Colonel Ham- 
ilton, concerning the proposed abrogation, may be 
construed as bearing on it. Z'hird, Mr. Jefferson 
had nothing to do with the adjournment, except to 
censure the Attorney General’s evident propensity, 
therein, to ‘*trim” his sails to catch all the 
breezes, on this as well as on other similar occa- 
sions. Fourth, Both Mr. Jefferson’s and Colo- 
nel Hamilton's opinions, subsequently presented 
in writing, were solicited by the President, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Randolph ; and neither of 
those gentlemen, on that occasion, manifested 
the least desire to engage in such a labor, until 
the President, at the Attorney-general’s sugges- 
tion, requested opinions, in writing, from all the 
members—a request which neither the Secretary 
of War nor the Attorney-general complied with, 
uniess by informally acqniesing in one or other 
of the opinions which were presented by their 
associates. 

VIlI.—Mr. Adams says of the President's 
Proclamation, ‘‘ It is to be particularly observed, 
‘*that, throughout this paper,’ the true object 
‘t for which it was issued was not declared. There 
‘*is no collective generalization, the true word 
‘*for which is ‘ neutrality.’ The cause was this : 
‘* Mr. Jefferson doubted whether the Constitution 
‘“*had given the President the power to declare 
‘“* neutrality, as it was certain that he had not 
“ the power to declare War. But he was in favor 

‘of the thing. The consequence was, that the 
‘* President very quietly directed the word to be 
** stricken out of the first draft, and let it stand 
‘Sin the circumlocution of * conduct friendly 
**¢and impartial towards the belligerent pow- 
But zie- 
“ hody was deceived as to what this meant, from 
‘* that day to this. The President did proclaim 
‘*a policy and Mr. Jefferson knew the fact, per- 
“ fectly well; atthe same time, his scruple of 
**conscience was respected, as it should have 
‘been. But it was nEurRALItY for all that. 
‘* At the subsequent Session of Congress, which 
** met on the second of December, the President, 
‘*in his Message, communicated to both Houses 
“the fact of what he had done, and transmitted a 
**copy of his Proclamation; but in that paper, 
‘* tov, it may be seen that the word, ‘ neutrality,’ 
‘* nowhere appears. SUCH JUGGLES IN WORDS 
“have not been uncommon in our history /” 
(Pages 12, 13.) 


It strikes us that this is one of the coolest 
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insults which we have ever seen extended to the | and thus enabled himself to interpolate a 
memory of the statesmen of that period, and one | fiction where a fact should have been present- 
of the most impudent assumptions of superior} ed to his hearers and readers, he unwittingly 
wisdom, on the part of the men of our day. |told them that, by an unanimous vote of its 

As to ‘‘the true object for which the Procla- fows members, the Cabinet advised the Presi- 
“mation was issued,” if there is any meaning | dent to issue « certain Proclamation, in terms 
in words, the well-settled policy of the United | which every student knows were entirely con- 
States and of the countries, in Europe, with | sistent with the peculiar policy of the United 
whom they had entered into Treaty stipu-| States, on that subject, from the earliest peri- 
lations, at the time of which we write und/od; and after he had cited the language of 
during many years before, was a strict imparti-|that Proclamation, displaying its admirable 
ality between all the belligerents—call it what} fitness for the peculiar purpose for which it 
you will—and the Cabinet advised the President | was actually intended,—in the teeth, too, of 
that he had no constitutional authority beyond | what the members of the Cabinet declared to 


that limit. The Proclamation, therefore, con- 
sistently premised that ‘‘ the duty and interest of 
‘* the United States require that theyshould, with 
** sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue acon- 


“duct friendly and impartial towards the bel- | 


‘* ligerent powers ;” and the President “ THERE- 
‘* pore, thought fit, by these presents, to declare 


‘* the disposition of the United States to observe | 


‘* the conduct aforesaid towards those powers, 
‘¢ respectively, and to exhort and warn all the citi- 
‘*zens of the United States, carefully to avoid 
‘all acts and proceedings whatsoever which 
‘*may in any manner tend to contravene such 
** disposition.” 
and of others, indicative of the individual 
opinions of the President and the members of ns 
Cabinet, and notwithstanding the plain words 
which were employed in the Proclamation, Mr. 
Adams coolly remarked that “the true object 
** for which it was tasued was not declared,” 
(Lage 12 ;) that ‘* nobody was deceived as to 
‘what this meant, from that day to this,” 
‘* (Ibid ;) and that ‘* sucn juggles in words have 
‘* not been uncommon in our history.” (Page 13.) 

There can be no mistake as to Mr. Adams’s 


temper on this subject, when he thus charged | 


the President, and the Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-general with fraudulent conceal- 
ment, under unfaithful words, of what “the 
“true object” of the Proclamation was, since 
he tells us, elsewhere, that the words which 
were thus employed were circumlocutory in their 
character, unsuccessful in their purpose to 
deceive, and one of a number of “sucn juggles 
“in words” which “ have not been uncommon 
“in our history.” Washington, and Jefferson, 
and Hamilton, and Randolph, and Knox, are 
branded as cheats, deceivers, jugglers ; and that, 
too, in a deliberately-formed opinion of them, 
deliberately spoken and deliberately printed, 
by the grandson of the Vice President of that 
day, himself a diplomat and a scholar! 

It is, indeed, a sad truth, that, after Mr. 
Adams had himselt suppressed the earlier 
portions of the record which exhibits the exact 
subject of which he spake, in all its minutiae, 


In the face of these stern facts, | 


| be their intent and meaning, in their selection 
jof those words—that gentlemen deliberately 
|charged President Washington, and his Cabi- 
|net, und the Congress of 1793-4, with decep- 
tion and fraud, on the Republic and the world, 
in that use of the words to which we have 
|referred, “The TRUE object was not declared,” 
he says: of course, what was declared was 
jnecessarily false, ‘ Nobody was deceived,” he 
says: why should that have been mentioned,ifno 
attempt to deceive had heen made? In fact, if 
Mr. Adams may be believed, these stxtesmen 
were cirewmlocutory in their conduct, and jug- 
glers in words, as mountebanks are jugglers in 
tricks, amusing, if not beguiling, the open- 
mouthed crowds who were looking on, while 
they quietly and effectually deceived and de- 
frauded them! 

We shall turn, hereafter, to this graphic pic- 
ture of Washington, and his Cabinet, and the 
Congress of 1793-4, drawn and presented py an 
Adams of Quincy: meanwhile Mr. Adams must 
permit us to inquire, soberly and respectfully, 
with which of these two classes, he, himself, 
desires to be numbered—with the jagglers, on 
the stage, or with the gaping dupes, below? 
with the imposters and cheats, or with those 
who were thus imposed upon and defrauded? 
with the President, and his Cabinet, and the 
|Congress of 1793-4, who evidently knew what 
it really was to be “‘ neutral” and dared to say 
what it was, or with those Monarchists in dis- 
guise who had been already defeated in that 
early and well-fought “ struggle,” of ‘* weeks” 
duration, which he has invented, in another part 
of this Address ? 

If President Washington and his Cabinet were 
really the jugglers and deceivers whom Mr. 
Adams evidently supposes them to have been, 
and if they were not above defrauding their 
constituents and the world, either in the manner 
indicated by Mr. Adams or in any other,—and, 
as far as he is concerned, that is certainly the 
case—the high character of that gentlemen will 
certainly forbid any association of his name, in 
friendship, with theirs; and every attempt to 
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consider him as approving a policy which orig- 
inated in them and which is sustained only by their 


* circumlocation” and ‘jugglery of words,” 
must, necessarily, if made understandingly, be in- | 


tended only as aninsult. ‘The definition of that 
“great general principle” which Washington 
and his Cabinet thus unduly imposed upon it, 
cannot, therefore, be the definition which Mr. | 
Adams individually recognizes, whatever 
may have done in his official capacity ; and it | 
becomes, therefore, a necessity amung those who | 
desire to read this Address understandingly, to 
learn just what definitions express the exact 
meaning of the words ‘* neutral” and ‘‘ neutral- 
‘‘ity,” as those words were employed in this Ad- 
dress, by this lust great accession to the unti- 
Washingtonian school, of which Thomas Paine 
and ‘* Peter Porcupine” were earlier and not 
much less enlightened members. Mr. Adams 
must excuse us, therefore, if we insist on being | 


he | 


| of foundation, in fact, for this statement. 





told, not what any other person understood by 
the term, but what he, himself and for himself, 
understood by it, when he stood in the Academy | 
of Music, and used it, in the carefully-consider- 
ed Address which is before us. 

IX. Mr, Adams makes sad slaughter of the | 
truth, in his remarks concerning the French 
Embassy, and its purposes, and conduct. 

First: Zhe name of the Minister was not 
“Genest,” as Mr. Adams uniformly writes it, | 
but “ Genet.” 

The papers of the family indicate that, as 
far back as 1500, the name was spelled “ Genet ;” 
and I have before me, in my own house, the | 
autograph correspondence which, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, the Ambassador’s father enjoyed 
with Messrs. Benjamin Franklin, Francis Dana, 
John Paul Jones, Ralph Izard, and Mr. Adams's 
own grand-father, John Adams, wherein all 
those gentlemen addressed their notes to either 
““M. Genet,” or “ Mr, Genet,” or, in the case of 
John Paul Jones, “ M, De Genet”—on one 
occasion, which we have known of, Doctor 
Franklin used this superscription: “~A Mon- 
“sieur, Monsicur Genet’ Premier Commis des 
“ Affaires. Etrangers, Rue Royale Pavillon 
“Boothilon a. Versailles... The Ambassador, 
himself, and Mr. Genet, when the former was 
transformed into an American citizen, were 
equally specific in their spelling of the name; 
and his children, two of whom it is our privilege 
to number among our personal friends, know no 
other name, either in the past or at present, 
than the patrimonial “Genet.” With these 
authorities before us, as evidence against his 
practice, Mr. Adams will excuse us for desiring 
some other authority for his peculiar spelling 





of the name, than Appleton’s American Ency- 
lopedia. 
Srconp: Mr. Adams says that “ neither the 
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“President nor the Cabinet had any idea that 
“the chief object of the new mission would 
“be to break up the very policy just formally 
“* proclaimed,” (page 13) but, he says, the reyo- 
lutionary Government in France desired to 


| tempt the United States “ to enter into a union 


“which, however it might have been worded, 
“must inevitably have made us, in the end, a 
‘“* party to the War.”—(Pages 13, 14.) 

If we Jiave read the history of that period 
correctly—and we know of nothing which is 
accessible to the ordinary reader, concerning it, 
which is not in our own library and has not been 
read, carefully—there is not the faintest shadow 
Our 
Treaty stipulations with France were already 
ample for all the purposes of the French Guy- 
ernment ; and the French Ambassador neither 
did nor offered to do anything for amending, or 
altering, or impairing them. On the contrary, 
M. Genet was selected for the mission to America, 
by the more moderate Republicans, in France, 
because of his friendship with the deposed Mon- 
arch, and for the express purpose of conducting 
the imprisoned King and the Ioyal family, 
secretly, to America. This arrangement was 
entered into at a meeting of the leading Girondists, 
at which our own Thomas Paine assisted ; and it 
was at that meeting that M. Genet was tendered 
the mission and accepted it, playfully describing, 
in response, to what occupation such and such of 
the Royal exiles could be appropriated, on their 
arrival in America. In this contradiction of 
Mr, Adams, we speak understandingly, and 
could go further in that contradiction, were we 
disposed to do so: we content ourself, how- 
ever, by saying that there is not even a shade of 
truth in Mr Adams's statement: itis from first 
to last, a falsehood. 

Nor did M. Genet make the least attempt, 
after his debarkation, to ** break up.” any policy 
of the United States, foreign or domestic. After 
he. landed at Charleston, one of the first of his 
movements was to inquire from the Governor of 
South Carolina what our laws allowed and what 
they disallowed; and his subsequent conduct, 
while on his way, northward, toward Philadel- 
phia, was entirely controlled by the information 
which was given, in reply to that enquiry, by 
Governor Moultrie, himself, we believe, a politi- 
cal if not a personal friend of those who were 
most active in their opposition to France. 

Indeed, in. every letter which he addressed 
to the Federal authorities, in every argument 
with which he enforced his requirements, and in 
every word of defence which he was obliged to 
employ, the existing Treaty stipulations and the 
absolute rights which, by virtue of those stipu- 
lations, belonged to his country, were constantly 
presented ; and if he asked for any others, or 
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for any change in those which were already well- | 
established and recognized, the world over, we 
have failed to see any evidence or, except in Mr. 
Adams's Address, any mention of it. He asked | 
usto fulfil the Treaty stipulations, active and | 
permissive, which we had entered into, with his 
country, years before: he asked us to be impartial 
in our actions and our judgments, while we pro- | 
fessed to honor our engagements : he resisted the | 
superior influences of the British Ambassador 

and the winked-at aggressions of British officials 

on our pretended neutrality, unsustained as the | 
latter were, bu even the shadow of a Treaty: he | 
discharged his duty to his country, honestly and 
earnestly : he aimed at nothing more. Can Mr. 
Adams show a cleaner record, as a diplomat, than 
M. Genet? Let him try. 

But why did not Mr. Adams tell the whole 
Truth as to the result of what he has described, 
truly or untruly, as a “struggle for neutrality 
“in America?” Admitting, for the argument’s 
sake—and we admit it for nothing else—that 
Mr. Adams has faithfully presented the facts in 
this particular matter, will Mr. Adams pretend 
that, after all, notwithstanding his “ struggles,” 
the United States were not made “1 party in 
“the War?” If so, why were our hostilities | 
against France, in 1794-9, and those against 
Great Britain, in 1812-15, forced upon. us? 
Will Mr. Adams dare say, in reply, that either 
of these troubles arose from the naked fact, that, 
“with sincerity and good faith,” the United 
States had “adopted and pursued a conduct 
“ friendly and impartial towards the belligerent 
“ powers,” “ respectively?” We challenge him 
to reply, yes or no. 


Turrp: Mr. Adams says of M. Genet, that 
his dismissal from the Russian mission was be- 
cause he was so extreme in his republicanism ; 
and he says, too, “ this event probably recom- 
“mended him the more to the Republicans, 
“who had now come into power, and particu- 
“larly pointed him out asa suitable agent to 
“serve their objects in republican America ! 
“ That it was intended he should act as firebrand 
“there can be little doubt;” * * (Page 15.) 


On the contrary, his return to France was 
the result of the machinations of those emi- 
gres, whom the Revolution had cast, as exiles, 
into every friendly Court of Europe, and of his 
refusal to unite with them in some of their ill- 
digested schemes against the then existing 
modified Monarchy in France—at that time, 
France was not a Republic, as Mr. Adams 
seems to suppose, but a Constitutional Monarchy, 
with Louis as its nominal head. That he was 
not withdrawn from the Embassy at St. Peters- 
burg because of any disfavor in his own Goy- 
ernment, is seen in the fact that he was sent, 
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immediately on his return to Paris, on an 
important mission to Geneva, besides being 
appointed Adjutant-general of the Army; and, 
within three months after his return from 
Russia, besides the double employment as 
diplomat and soldier, to which we have allud- 
ed, he was appointed to the most important of 
all the missions from France, at that moment, 
that to the United States. That he was not 
withdrawn from the Embassy because of any 
personal or political associations of his own 
which were obnoxious to the Russian Govern- 
ment is evident from the fact that, very soon 
after, and before he left France from America, 
he was invited to enter the service of the 
Empress Catharine, an invitation which he did 
not accept, as our readers know. 

Again: so far from the political views of M. 
Genet having controled his appointment to the 
American mission, we have the means of know- 
ing that he was not, at any time, a mere poli- 
tician ; that he was not a Jacobin, as Mr. Adams 
pretends, but a Girondist, but of so temperate 
a character, that he never sank the scholar in the 
mere politician; and that he was sent to Amer- 
ica, as “ the right man in the right place,” for 
other reasons, as we have already said, than 


| those presented, so Jearnedly, but with so little 


foundation in fact, by Mr. Adams. 

The French Government fully understood the 
importance to it of the friendly offices of the 
United States, especially while all monarchical 
Europe was allied against it, in support of the 
Monarchy which that Nation had so fearlessly 
and effectually overthrown; and Mr. Adams 
certainly gave that Government little credit for 
sagacity, when he intimated that it desired even 
to embarras them, much more to throw “a fire- 
“brand” into their midst, and thus destroy them. 
M. Talleyrand admirably displayed the exact 
truth, on this particular subject, and as admira- 
bly exposed Mr. Adams’s insufficiency for the 
task which he has recently undertaken, when, 
in a letter to one of his own subordinates, in 
Holland, M. Pichon, he said, “France has a 
“double motive, as a Nation and a Republic, 
“ not to expose to any hazard the present existence 
“of the United States. Therefore, 1v NEVER 
“thought of making War against them nor excit- 
“ing civil commotions among them ; AND EVERY 
“ CONTRARY SUPPOSITION IS AN INSULT TO COM- 
“MON SENSE,” 

As we have said, beside the special reason 
in connection with the proposed exile of the 
Royal Family, to which we have referred, the 
extraordinary importance of the United States 
to beleaguered France, at that period, demanded 
the best man for her Ambassador to those States 
which the Republic could find; and who, of all 
others, was as well adapted as M. Genet? He 
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had been brought up in the Foreign Office, in | “ duct himself in much the same way that he 


which his father was an honored and confiden- 
tial chief. He had held daily intercourse, offici- 
ally, in a subordinate c.pacity, and, socially, in 
his father’s house, with Franklin, Adams, Dana, 
Izard, Lee, Jefferson, Jay, etc., when those gentle- 
men, years before, humbly solicited the favor of 
the French Government for the struggling “ thir- 
‘‘teen united States of North America,” and as 
humbly sought, through his father, the use of 
French facilities to keep open their line of com- 
munication with their own several homes. He 
knew, personally, the entire history of the then 
existing Treaties and every phase of their 
meaning, as the United States had been willing to 
aunderstand them and joyfully and usefully un- 
derstood them, when they occupied the unenvi- 
cable position, with their enemy at every gate, 
which France occupied at the period of which 
we write. ), therefore, could so usefully 
serve France, in America, cither specially or 
ordinarily, as this familiar in diplomacy, this 
personal acquaintance of those who were 
then in authority in America, this expert in 
ul that concerned her peculiar relations, past 
and present, with his own fatherland ? 


| 
| 


We | 


can only regret, in view of some facts which | 


are known to all of us, that the President of 
the United States has not always displayed 
asmuch good judgment and as much. unself- 
ishness, in the selection of our official represen- 
tatives in foreign countries, as the Girondists of 
revolutionary France displayed in the selection 
eof their Ambassador, in the instance before us. 

Fourtu: Mr. Adams contrives a plot for 
the debarkation of M. Genet at Charleston— 
“*there could have been but one object in this 
““ détour,” he says: “that was to try the tem- 
“per of the population before going to the 
“Government. Ir such was the case,” he un- 
wittingly continues, “‘ nothing could have been 
““ more satisfactory to him.”—(Page 15.) 


We have excellent reason for knowing that 
‘the only object in his debarkation at Charles- 
ton, was the desire of the Ambassador to be 
relieved from the tedium of a protracted voy- 
age, extended beyond the ordinary length, by 
unusually adverse winds; and Charleston hap- 
pened to be the first port which the Ambuscade 
could make for that purpose. 


Firru: Mr. Adams tells of the turning of 
M. Genet’s head, by the popular sympathy ; 
and, he says, that “gentleman thought he 
“had nothing left to do but to dictate what 
“he desired, and every body would obey. 
“He began, at once, to deal out Commis- 
“sions, to the right and left; to fit out priva- 
“teers and enlist officers and men; to organize 
“Jacobin Clubs; and, in every respect, to con- 
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“might have done inParis.s * * * It was 
“plain that the Proclamation of Neutrality 
“had been trampled in the dust by him; and 
‘that his insolent assumption of authority was 
“ fast implicating the country in a conflict with 
“Great Britain.” (Pages 16, 17.) 

In reply to all this, it is sufficient to say that 
M. Genet quietly travelled, northward, from 
Charleston to Philadelphia, without performing 
or attempting to perform «@ single official act ; 
that he never issued a Commission “to fit out 
“ privateers and enlist officers and men,” in 
any that, being a Girondist, he hardly 
attempted “to organize Jacobin Clubs”; and 
that, generally, he lived a more than usually 
retired life, avoided the notoriety for which he 


‘ 


case ; 


YO 
Cra 


| had no taste, and was known in society far less 


than gentlemen of his rank and high personal 
character were wont to be. 

It was a foregone conclusion, in Great Brit- 
nin, as we have already said, tLat France should 
be entirely cut off from the outside world; 
and the arrogance of her Government, backed 
as it was by her monarchical allies, threatened 
War against all who dared to question its 
authority or to assert their own, She practi- 
cally insisted that owr Treaties with France 
should become worthless, both to that Nation 
and to us, when she should be pleased to issue 
an adverse decree; and we were expected to go 
or to remain, in silent humility, as she should 
he pleased to allow us. Therefore, when M. 
Genet undertook to do what he had a clear 
legal right to do, the British Minister arro- 
gantly shook his head, and all the Monarchists 
in America responsively shook theirs; and 
when arguments became necessary to give 
warrant to a breach of our plighted faith, in 
our dealings with France, Colonel Hamilton 
produced them; while John Jay and Rufus 
King contented themselves with the less honor- 
able role of manufacturing and retailing false- 
hoods, for the misleading of ‘“‘ the population.” 

If Mr. Adams can indicate wherein M. Genet 
asked for more than an honest construction 
of the terms of the Treaties clearly entitled 
him to enjoy,* let him do so: if he can indi- 
cate wherein that gentleman violated any in- 


| ternational law, in any thing which he did 


or proposed. to do, let him do so: and as 
he has not even pre'ended to indicate any in- 
stance, great or small, wherein M. Genet even 


* The fidelity, as a historian of the United States, of Mr. 
Hildreth is generally conceded, and no one can justly accuse 
him of unduly leaning towards the French; yet he says of 
this matter: “ By the Treaty of Commerce, French priva- 
“ teers and: prizes were entitled to shelter in the American 
“* norts—a shelter not to be extended to the enemies of 
‘* France.”—Hildreth’s History of the United States, IL., 
i., 418. . 
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hazarded the Proclamation of Impartiality and 
Friendship, we challenge him to do so. It. is 
about time that the truth, on this subject, 
should be known, and falsehoods pass out of 
circulation; and if the speaker, the occasion, 
and the audience, in this case, could not guar- 
antee a faithful presentation of the facts, the 
failure speaks poorly for the intelligence as well 
as the sense of justice of-those who boast of 
being Americans. Need there be any wonder, 
in view of such perversions as these, by such a 
man, and on such an occasion, that American 
history, as it is usually written, offers so few 
attractions for honest, intelligent readers ? 

Sixtu: Mr. Adams tells us that, among other 
items of the ‘‘ conclusion,” was ‘‘ the recall of 
‘* M. Genet, in disgrace, at the request of the 
‘*President.” (Page 17.) 

If Mr. Adams can find such a ‘‘recall” of M. 
Genet as he has described, or any other, during 
President Washington's administration, he will 
oblige us by producing a copy of it. 

The French Government desired to preserve 
the good-will of the United States, as far as they 
could, and, therefore, sent a new Ambassador ; 
but we have excellent reasons for believing that 
M. Genet was not then, nor for a long time after, 
‘‘recalled ;” and that informatian is confirmed 
by the entire absence, from the records, of more 
than a promise to recall him, which was, proba- 
bly, not fulfilled for several years; and then 
only at his own suggestion. 

SeventH: Mr. Adams tells us that what he 
calls the ‘‘recall” of M. Genet was a ‘‘ confirma- 
“*tion of the policy of neutrality which this 
“‘assault” [by M. Genet] ‘‘was intended’ to 
**overthrow.” (Page 17.) 

Has Mr. Adams read, in his study of this por- 
tion of his subject, the correspondence of M. 
Fauchet, who succeeded M. Genet, as the Minis- 
ter from France? If he has not, he was not 
qualified to speak on this subject, to any one; 
least of all before a Historical Society: if he 
has, he was an unfaithful witness, bearing false 
testimony, when he uttered these words—how 
accurately, also, he presented the troubles, in 
France, of those whom the United States succes- 
sively sent there, to represent them, we shall see, 
hereafter. But we will not anticipate him, in 
the order of his narrative. 

X. The disputes with Great Britain are also 
made to turn on the “ neutrality,” of which Mr. 
Adams said so much; and he seizes Chief-jus- 
tice Jéy and the Treaty which that gentleman 
made with England, as portions of his subject. 
(Pages 18-24.) 

The dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain, at that early day, had as little to 
do with ‘‘ neutrality,” as we understand that 
term, as it had to do with ‘tthe man in the 


**moon.” Indeed, no one better than Mr. 


. Adams knows that it was chiefly because of al- 


Same, tation of the Treaty of 1783—the 
British insisting on action, concerning anti-Rev- 
olutionary debts ‘due to British subjects and con- 
fiscated estates belonging to loyal subjects of the 
King, which the Treaty had not provided for, 
and retaining possession of portions of our 
Western territory, to indemnify itself, in open 
violation of that Treaty—that that particular 
‘*struggle, severe and painful,” occurred; and 
he knows, too, that a much severer and more 
painful “struggle” took place, subsequently, in 
the same connection—in which there was every- 
thing but ‘‘neutrality’—when the country 
learned, Frrst, that the Chief-justice had uncon- 
stitutionally assumed Zzrecutive functions and 
gone to Great Britain as an Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary ; and, Szconp, when it learned how much: 
that distinguished gentleman had betrayed his 
country and how little he had respected the rights 
of his countrymen—a want of respect, indced, to. 
his country’s best interests, which was more suc- 
cessful, in the latter case, than in that in 1782- 
8, when Mr. Jéy'’s own brother was cunstrained 
to expose, to the French Government, the very 
private dealings of that gentleman with the 
British Government and thus defeated, at that 
eventful crisis in our affairs, the very private di- 
plomacy, on his own account, of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

XI. Mr. Adams gravely informed the New 
York Historical Society that Washington “ had 
“faced many a British array in Long Island, 
“at White Plains, at Monmouth, and at Bran- 
“ dywine, and often with middling results "— 
(Paye 21.) 

Will Mr. Adams please inform the public 
just when and where “ in Long Island,” Wash- 
ington “ faced [any] British array,” either with 
or without any results? And, while his hand is 
in the work, let him tell us on which side of the 
Bronx, “at White Plains,” that General “ faced” 
the British, with any other result than te run 
away, into “the hills,” beyond? We confess 
our ignorance on these subjects; and we incline 
to belief that Mr. Adams will find considera- 
ble difficulty in showing that Washington 
ever commanded, in person, on Long Island, 
or that, in person, he was in command on 
Chatterton’s Hill—the only spot, “at White 
“ Plains,” where a “ British array” was ever 
“faced,” by any one, with any result which 
Mr. Adams need have mentioned. 

XIL. After having dismissed M. Genet and 
thereby theoretically concluded various troubles 
and confirmed something which he considered a 
policy of American “neutrality,” Mr. Adams 
raised another demon, more hideous in its as- 
pect than the last, and more antagonistic to 
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America and her institutions; and that turns 

out, on a close examination, to be M. Fauchet, 

the successor of M. Genet, in the Embassy frem 

France. Strange to say, too, in view of the 

elaborate “conclusions” which attended M. 

Genet’s “ disgrace” and fall from power, M. | 
Fauchet is represented to have been inimical to 

American ideas of “neutrality,” and the source | 
of unusual trouble in America. (Page 24.) 


Why did not Mr. Adams tell the truth? Why | 
not make a clean breast of it, by honestly tell- 
ing, what was the truth, that M, Fauchet had 
greater trouble with those in authority, in| 
America, only because the repudiation of their 
Treaty stipulations with and pretended friend- | 
ship for France, their outspoken and earnest 
hostility to that Nation, and their hearty and 
active sympathy with Great Britian and her mon- 
archical allies were then more open and bare- 
faced than they had been while M. Genet was 
acting as his predecessor in office? If we saw the 
outcroppings of what Mr. Adams calls Ameri- 
can “ neutrality,” in the record of the diploma- 


cy with France and Great Britain, in 17938, we | 
certainly may see just what that “ neutrality ” 
really was, in its more mature form, in 1794-5, 
when the Secretary of State was compelled, by 
reason of his peculiar ideas of “ neutrality,” to 


abandon his high position, in disgrace, and the 
United States became so far degraded that they 
were, in- fact, only an outpost’ of the allied 
monarchs of the old world. Well may the 
recognized historian of American diplomacy 
say of the events of this period: “ M. Fauchet 
“ made great complaints of: the violations of our 
“neutrality, by British cruisers; and, in some in- 
“ stances, his complaints were well founded. Brit- 
“ish vessels, did, undoubtedly, equip in our ports 
“and anchor, with their prizes, in our waters, 
“ particularly in Iynn-haven bay and other parts 
“of the Chesapeake, Foreigners, and our own 
“ citizens, in some cases, armed vessels, privately, 
* for illegal purposes.” (Lyman’s Diplomacy of 
the United States, 73.) And yet no dead dog 
was ever more dumb than Mr. Adams was, on 
the history of this side of his subject; while, 
with a fidelity to his party which unfitted him 
for a historian, he branded, with the severest 
terms, the earnest remonstrances which this one- 
sided “neutrality” very properly forced from 
the pens of successive French Ambassabors, 
and unblushingly hailed their successive defeats 
as successive triumphs of American “ neu- 
“trality!” 

XIII, Mr. Adams next canvasses the disas- 
ters which successively attended the American 
Embassies in Paris—those which were recog- 
nized and those which were not—and he floun- 
ders through fourteen pages of his pamphlet, 
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with broad criticisms of the diplomacy, succes- 
sively, of Jefferson, Morris, Monroe, Pinckney, 
Marshall, Gerry, Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray ; 
but, as our readers will reasonably suppose, in 
view of previous shortcomings, he tells only 
what suits his own purpose and his party’s, and 
omits what makes against them,— (Pages 25-38.) 

There was trouble in Paris; and disrespect 
was very properly shown, in that city, to those 
who represented or sought to represent the 
United States before the French Government. 
But Mr. Adams’s hearers and readers owe nothing 
to that gentl man, jor any information which he 
has given, which tends to throw light on that 
suject, 

The truth was, and Mr. Adams need not have 
been ignorant of it, had he desired to learn it, 
nor have withheld it from his hearers, if he 
knew it, that France complained because the 
United States were not as neutral in their con- 
duct as they pretended to be in their diploma- 
cy and had promised to be in their Treaties; 
and, when ‘the Jay Treaty” was made with 
Great Britain, the mask which they had worn 
so long, fell, and exposed the native ugliness of 
the deception. The correspondence is accessi- 
ble to Mr. Adams, in the earlier volumes of The 
American State Papers, Foreign Relations ; and 
he has no excuse for neither employing nor al- 


| luding to it. 


The French Government was indignant, as we 
have said, at what it had reason to believe was 
the unfriendliness for France and the partiality 
for Britain of the American ‘‘ Government ;” and, 
in the spirit of that day and gencration, it with- 
drew its Ambassador and dismissed ours. It had 
a right to do so. It had a right to say that 
neither Mr. Monroe, nor Mr. Pinckney, nor Mr. 
Marshall, nor Mr. Gerry should reside in Paris, 
either with or without diplomatic authority; and 
it had the right to say to Monsieur Adet, too, that 
he should no longer represent the Republic 
before the United States.’ Wherein, in all this, 
pray, is there anything which conflicted with 
either international law or the American idea of 
neutrality, as the Congress of 1776 had defined 
it and us Washington then defined it ? 

There were various matters, bearing on this 
portion of his subject, which Mr. Adams, as was 
his practice, under similar circumstances, scrupu- 
lously disregarded; and he has cumbered his 
pages, as he must have wearied his audience, 
with details which were far less important, as 
history, and far less interesting, as mere enter- 
tainment. 

As we have said, France very reasonably re- 
garded the United States as the practical ally of 
her confederated enemies; and she preferred to 
have nothing to do them. The cup which, in 
1765, was filled by the fathers of American 
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‘* neutrality,” and which was recognized by their 
Secretary of State, in 1793, as the most reason- 
able and most effective mode of punishing those 
who should break through the well-established 
foreign policy of the United States,* was thrust 
to their own lips, by ‘‘ the friend in need” whom 
they had betrayed so recklessly ; and the con- 
temptible whining of the men of that day and 
that of their apologists, in our own, because 
France would not continue her intercourse with 
those who had been unfaithful to their profes- 
sions and solemn stipulations, and who had re- 
paid her friendship and sacrifices only with self- 


ishness, bad faith, and ill-concealed and incon- 
sistent hostility, is as ridiculous as it is pharisaical. | 
She would have none of their proffered *‘ friend- | 


‘‘ship ;” and she henored herself and her prin- 
ciples when she despised and rejected the hollow 
professions which were sent to her and turned 
from her doors the messengers who bore them. 
But why, if Mr. Adams was so anxious to tell 
the Historical Society the truth of this portion of 
his subject, did not he tell of the lordly bearing, 
in Paris, of our distinguished townsman, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, while he was the representative there 
of what professed to be a Republic? Why did not 
he, in such case, tell us just wherein Mr. Monroe, 
who succeeded Mr. Morris, mispresented ‘ the 
‘* policy of his chief,” if he really did mis- 
represent it, and—most desirable, but most diffi- 


cult—just whercin that policy, at different dates, | 


was inconsistent with itself and with the best in- 
terests and fundamental principles of the Repub- 
lic? Why did not he tell us, too, just wherein 
France violated American ‘* neutrality,” if she 
did violate it, when Mr. Pinckney—a rigid par- 
tizan of those, in America, whose antagonism 
was most decided against France—who succeed- 
ed Mr. Monroe as the accredited Minister of the 
United States, was ordered to leave France with- 
out official recognition by the French Government? 
The triune Embassy—c mposed of the same Mr. 


* “The idea seems to gain credit that the naval powers 
& ——s against France, will — cupeties, even 
“‘ of provisions, to that country. Should this be formal) 
“ notified, I should suppose Congress would be called, 
“ because it is a justifiable cause of War, and as the Exec- 
“ utive cannot decide the question of War on the affirma- 
** tive side, neither ought it to do so on the ae side, 
“ by preventing the competent body from deliberating on 
“the question. But I should e that War would not be 
“* their choice. I think it will furnish us a happy oppor- 
** tunity of setting another precious example to the world, 
“* by showing that nations may be ae to do justice by 
“ appeals to their tnTEnEsts as well as by appeals to arms. 
“I should hope that Congress, instead of a denunciation 
“*of War, would issTaNTLY EXOLUDE FROM OUR PorRTS, all 
“ the manufactures, produce, vessels, and subjects of the 
** Nations committing this aggression, during the contin- 
“ wance of the aggression, and tili fuil satisfaction made 
“forit. This would work well in many ways, safely in 
“‘all, and introduce between Nations another umpire 
“than arms. It WOULD RELIEVE US, TOO, FROM THE RISKS 
“* AND HORRORS OF CUTTING THROATS.” —Mr. Jefferson to Mr. 
Madison, March, 1793.— Works, ili., 519. 
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Pinckney who had been already rejected, and 
Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Gerry—next appeared, 
with hat in hand, humbly asking somebody to 
look on it with complacency, and either to kiss 
or to kick it, and, because of its ‘‘ deplorable 
‘‘ignorance and credulity,” bringing contempt 
both on itself and on those whom it represented. 
But Mr. Adams was silent on those portions of 
its disgraceful history on which his graphic pen 
| and well-rounded periods might have been effec- 
tively employed. He told his hearers, very 
Juintly, about the fruitless attempts which were 
made by this ill-formed Embassy—two of whose 
members were prominent partizans of the public 
enemies of France—to secure the recognition of 
the French Government; but he did noé tell them 
how willing it was, either directly or indirectly, 
through either official or unofficial, male or 
female, virtuous or vicious, channels, to reach the 
favorable official handshaking of Talleyrand, 
who then conducted the diplomacy of France. 
| Why has he not told us all he could have told us, 
had he pleased to do so, about the interpreter of 
the Foreign Office, the three mysterious foreign- 
ers, and Madame de Villette, the last-mentioned 
of whom shared her favors with the Envoys and 
the well-known Voltaire? Why has not he told us 
|} more about ‘*‘ W, X, Y, and Z,” of the kind 
which he could have gathered, with evident 
truthfulness, from the documents in the case, 
and less of that, concerning those individuals, 
which he has quietly created, without founda- 
tion in the existing authorities, from his too 
credulous imagination? Why has he not told 
us that John Marshall,‘and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, and Elbridge Gerry—three of Ameri- 
ca’s best men —jointly knocked ata door which 
was not opened to them ; solicited asight of the 
interior of an office and an interview with its oc- 
cupant which they did not obtain; winked at 
and cajoled the underlings of the office, and the 
unofficial hangers-on, and the loose women who 
had irregular admittance there, in order that 
their supplications might be brought before the 
relentless ‘‘ unfrocked Priest’ whom he affects 
to sneer at? We should like to know, also, and 
will thank Mr. Adams to tell us, just what Am- 
bassador from the United States was thus rejected 
and insulted, by a Nation which had previously 
recognized them as sovereign powers, while that 
Confederation which he sneers at was the supreme 
law and American faith was yet ‘‘ unsullied with 
** falsehood ;” and let us learn from his answer, 
if we can, just wherein the new system, with 
Washington at its head, was, just then, ‘‘ work- 
‘ting like a charm” (Page 4) and just wherein, 
either in dignity or influence, at home or abroad, 
it was the superior of that overthrown system 
which, after the habit of his party, he so con- 
temptuously end so unwittingly belittles and be- 
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lies. The peculiar charms of this sorry specta- 
cle—when contrasted with either of those which 
the diplomacy of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion had presented, in the earlier days of the 
Republic, when American neutrality meant 
something and American faith had not been 
prostituted tothe cause of a monarchy—if we 
may be allowed to judge, in the premises, be- 
spoke nothing of the remarkable success of *‘ the 
** new system,” of which, a few minutes before, 
Mr. Adams had been so remarkably eloquent, 
and quite as little of the remarkable abilities, | 
as statesmen, of those who administered it, of 
which, very soon after, he was not less communi- 
cative. And why, too, did not Mr. Adams tell 
his hearers, what the reason was—when Mr. Mur- 
ray said, that M. Pichon said, that M. Talleyrand 
said, unofficially, that France would then receive 
an Embassy—that that very indefinite and very 
insignificant symptom of better feeling in the 
breast of Mr. Adams's ‘‘ unfrocked Priest” was 
80 promptly and so joyfully grasped at, in the 
Cabinet, at Philadelphia, and Oliver Ellsworth, 
William R. Davie, and William V. Murray, 
hastily appointed to treated with him? Was 
Talleyrand most anxious to conciliate America, 
or America most anxious to secure Talleyrand’s 
favor? Was the informal whispering of an un- 
Gerling in French diplomacy, at a foreign Court, 
toan American Ambassador to that Court, such 
a basis for official action, at Philadelphia, in this 
instance, as either etiquette or dignity warranted, 
in any power except one which occupied the 
lowest grade of diplomatic mediocrity and na- 
tional imbecility? Every intelligent man can 
judge of this matter as readily and accurately as 
Mr. Adams can; and we will not trouble the 
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of nothing more than the uneasiness with which 
America wore her shackles; how deeply the iron 
had worn its way into her vitals; how earnestly, 
even in her helplessness, she witnessed her degra- 
dation, and thirsted for her old-time independ- 
ence. The same helplessness has continued to 
this day. The established policy of the grand- 
fathers—‘‘ that free ships shall also give a free- 
‘*dom to goods” (Plan of a Treaty, Article 
XX VI—Secret Journals, September 17, 1776 ; 
Treaty with France, Article XXV—Ibid, May 
4,1778; Treaty with Holland, Articles X, XI— 
Ibid, January 28, 1783; Treaty with Sweden, 
Article VII.—Ibid, July 29, 178%; Treaty with 
Prussia, Article XITI—Ibid, May 17, 1786) and 
other kindred subjects—which the fathers fritter- 
ed away, at the bidding of Britain, are sometimes 
talked about, and anxiously desired, and hope- 
fully asked, by our Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce ; but the clank of the shackles 
which Hamilton, and Jay, and King, and the 
senior Adams rivited on the Republic, in order 


_ that the allied Kings might strike down, more ef- 


fectually, a young Republic, in Europe, affords 
the only response, and grimly reminds those of us 
who listen to it, how sadly—oh! how sadly—have 
the good name, and the best interests, and the dear- 
est rights, of our country been sold, for a mess of 
pottage, by those elder Esaus of our household, 
of whose virtues we have heard and read so 
much, from our childhood until now. 

But we must close. The unwelcome duty 
which we assigned to ourself, to ascertain, by 
careful examination, what portion of this much- 
talked-of Addressis worthy of respect and what 
to neglect and condemnation, has been discharg- 
ed; and it only remains to notice, in general 


Jatter to reply to a query the answer to which | terms, the result of that examination. 


will be perfectly apparent to every reader. 

But, beside displaying the effects, on the one 
hand, as the troubles with Great Britain display- 
ed the effects, on the other, of the shameless 
abandonment of the well-settled policy of neu- 
trality, when Britain and Britain’s American 
sympathizers overrode it, in their joint foray on 
the great general principle of a Nation's right to 
govern itself in what way she saw fit, on which 
all that was glorious in America rested, all that 
Mr. Adams said and all that he did not say, in 
this portion of his Address, had as little to do 
with the fundamental principle of neutrality in 
America, as it had to with the rising and the 
setting vf the sun. The foreign policy of the 
United States, at the time of which he wrote, 
was already prostrated ; those who administered | 
their affairs were nothing more nor less than | 


Concerning the author of the Address, our 
fondest expectations have been scattered ; and 
we are unwilling compelled to acknowledge that 
his authorial abilities are vastly less than we 
supposed. Whether he reads for himself, and 
so is directly responsible for his insufficiency of 
research, for his inaccurate reading, or for his 
incapacity to understand what he reads; or 
through another, and so is only indirectly re- 
sponsible, because he was a victim of the indo- 
lence, or the negligence, or the ignorance of 
another, this pamphlet clearly indicates that the 
effect is the same—he is wholly unfit, both 
because of his nature and his habits, to write 
anything, in the form of history, which can 
claim to be respectable because of its trust- 
worthiness. 

Yoncerning the subject discussed therein, it is 


accessories to the monarchical raid against Euro- | evidently too large for the fingers and the brain 
pean republicanism ; and all the helpless, and | by which, in the pamphlet before us, an attempt 
hopeless, and childish squirming, in America, | was made to handle it. Including within its 
which Mr. Adams thus narrated, were indicative | scope not only the polity, but the policy of Na- 
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and not only the. virtues. but the vices of 
ividuals, many of whom are among the great 
“men of the age, in Europe and America, no 
Tae oon expect to fathom its depths and no 
through the spectacles of others, can hope 
to master its intricacies or unravel its mysteries. 
Concerning the manner in which that subject 
yas handled, in the Acadamy and in this pamph- 
det, our readers will have learned, before this, 
-what our ‘opinion is,. generally and in detail. 
It-has-seldom been. our fortune to open a work 
from.,whieh, .as history, we expected so much | 
yand in-which we found so little which is credit- | 
able to its author, or: useful to his readers. or 
honorable to the literature of the Republic. | 
Well may every thinking man be sad and every | 
enemy of rejoice that such a work as | 
this, on such a subject, from such a pen, has 
been issued by such a Society, affording testimo- 
ny which cannot be controverted, from what it 
does not contain, that the virtuous Past of the Re- 
public has no attractions for those who now con- 
frol the. destinies of the United States; and, 
from what it does contain, that only the darker 
features of our country’s history, and the vices 
of those who have been in authority therein, and 
the dishonor and distress which were produced 
Srom those vices, can now enjoy the homage of 
what successfully assumes to be the respectability 
and the intelligence of the country. 


Citizens Prisoners in Great Britain. 
of the Ninth General Conven- 


from Proceedings 

tion of the Fenian Brotherhood, held A\ 
tember 5th, 1870, inclusive, in the City of 
s.a. (New York: 18117) Octavo, pp. 24. 

We know very little of the merits or demerits 
of the case of Ireland against Britain ; nor are 
we acquainted with all the facts concerning the 
uprising of the Irish against their Government, a 
few years since. It is very evident, however, 
that there is nothing in either of these which can 
command the sympathy with the Government, of 
any republican, the world over; and, while the 
great principie of the right of every People to 
iorm and change the form of its Government, 
whenever that People shall suppose its welfare 
and happiness shall be promoted thereby—while 
the consent of the Governed shall alone consti- 
tute a proper basis for the Government, without 
-which Consent that Government is only usurpa- 
tion , no matter how mildly its assumed duties 
may be administered—there can be, reasonably, 
no difference of opinion concerning Ireland's 
wrongs and Britain’s wrong-doing. Nor can 
there be any reasonable difference, too, in that 
case, of Ireland’s right to Irishmen’s efforts to 
.Felease her and to establish, within her borders, 
such a Government as Ireland shall consent to. 

If that was what the uprising Irishmen, a few 


t 80th to Sep- 
ew York, 8.1.; 
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years since, wanted, and nothing more nor less, 
they were entitled to the respect of the world, 
even in their defeat ; and, in that case, that [rish- 
map, though an American, whose heart did not 
rejoice at the success of his. father-land and la- 
ment its defeat, was unworthy of his manhood 
and of the blessings which he enjoyed in his 
new home. 

It seems that some of those who participated 
in that conflict, as well as some who had not yet 
reached either the field or Ireland itself, were 
captured by the British; tried for their lives; 
convicted ; sentenced to death ; and received 
a commutation, to imprisonment during their 
lives. ‘They were committed to prison, under that 
commutation; and, either with or without the au- 
thority and knowledge of those in higher places 
in the Government, the petty officials who were 
placed immediately over them subjected them toa 
treatment which corresponds very well with what 
we have read of the treatment of those who have 
been prisoners in the dungeons of Algiers, in the 
deserts of Arabia, and in the Jersey prison-ship, 
when the latter was administered by Scotland's 
worst representatives. 

It is not important what the crime was or was 
supposed to have been, in the consideration of 
this matter of the keepers’ treatment of ‘their 
prisoners : the latter, although convicts and pris- 
oners, were yet men; and no justification can be 
plead for either starving them; or for compell- 


|ing them, by reason of their manacles, to feed 


and evacuate like brutes; or for driving them, 
sick and well alike, in a common herd, into the 
quarries, to get out stone ; or for forbiding all 
intercourse with their families, concerning their 
health ; etc. ; nor can any one deny that it was the 
duty of every one who was conversant with the 
prisoners’ treatment, to seek their relief, in the 
name of humanity and of God. 

It seems that our excellent neighbor and friend, 
John Savage—who, besides being the Chief Ex- 
ecutiveof the Fenian Brotherhood, isa gentleman, 
a scholar, and a man who can sympathize with 
those in Aistress—because acquainted with the 
facts to which we have alluded ; and he promptly 
laid them before tne President of the United 
States, and solicited his good offices in obtaining 
the necessary relief for his imprisoned country- 
men. Five letters were thus addressed to the 
President ; and five times, in terms such as. only 
an earnest man can employ, the plea for such 
assistance as he could honorably give was ad- 
dressed to the Executive of the Republic. But, 
no‘ a word, in response, to either of these letters, 
was addressed to Mr. Savage ; not a word, in the 
cause of humanity, was addressed to the British 
Government ; and, until the House of Represen- 
tatives, in the Congress of the United States, sig- 
nificantly called for information on the subject 
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‘of the prisoners’. treatment, did the President 

seem to consider the subject worthy of the least 

rtion of lis attention ; and then only to a very 
mited extent. 

Vor the purpose of bringing all known evidence 
on the subject to the attention of the Congress 
and of the world, the Fenian Convention order- 
od the five letters and other papers which Mr. 
‘Savage had sent to the President, to be printed 
:und laid before every member of the Congress; 
-aod to Mr, Savage we are indebted for the copy 
-of the pamphlet which was printed and circu- 
Wated under that order. 

We cannot conceive how any one can have 
«read these papers and thrown them aside with- 
-out consideration ; we can understand still less, 
show any one in authority, who possessed the 
faintest sympathy for suffering manhood, as 
‘such, could silently have disregarded the appeals 
which, five times, were urged upon him, in this 
ecase. Least of all can we understand why those 


in Washington, who are the President's particular 
friends, should now, in the face of this unex- 
plained disregard of them, seek to entice the re- 
«cently liberated prisoners to the Capital, for the 
purpose of extending to them the cold, speculative 
welcome of those who care nothing for them and 
the hospitalities of him who, during their im- 


prisonment, like the Priest and the Levite, in the 
parable, had thus ‘* passed by, on the other side.” 
‘But this is a strange world : Irishmen are known 
to have votes; and, in these latter days of the 
lepublic, when old things have passed away 
and all things have become new, the desire to 
“secure those votes is the form in which ‘‘ patrio- 
‘‘tism” and an ‘‘enlarged humanity” are 
<leveloped. 


XIV.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


Lapy Fenwick.—This lady and her history 
have been recently brought again to the notice 
of the world, by reason of the necessity which 
has arisen to disturb her long-buried remains, 
in order to make way for certain railroad struc- 
tures at Saybrook, Connecticut; and we transfer 
to our pages the passing narratives of the event, 
as we find them—-the first, in The New York 
Sun ; the second, in The Hartford Courant, for 
the last-named of which, we are indebted to Mr. 
Trumbull, whose historical summary is included 
therein. 

I 


WartForD, Nov. 19.—The construction of 
the Valley Railroad, running from, this city 
along by the Connecticut-river bank,. to, Say- 
brook, on Long Island Sound, made it necessary 
to remove the Lady Fenwick monument at Say- 
brook-point, where the southern ‘depot of the 
<oad is to be built. 
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For some weeks, considerable of ’ centroyersy 
has been ~ on, with regard to the remains 
of Lady wick, several writers urging that 
they were washed away, by the great gale of 
1815, at which time the tomb itself, a slab 
resting on standards, was removed for its preser- 
vation. The Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, the 
best historian we have, disbelieved these stories, 
and wrote one or two articles to disprove them. 
Yesterday, the discussion was forever set at rest, - 
by the finding of the remains, where the histor- 
ical records located them. 

Lady Fenwick died in 1648, and, consequent- 
ly, two hundred and twenty-two years have 
Se 3 since her interment. There was a large 
multitude in attendance, to witness the removal 
of the tomb, or, more properly, monument, to the 
town burying-ground, near by ; and, after this 
had been done, spades were put at work, digging 
for the remains. There were many in the throng, 
who fell in with the opinion, that no vestage of 
the body would be recovered ; but, after a Tittle 
patient waiting, the bones of the eminent lady 
were unearthed, together with a large quantity 
of braids and ringlets of hair, ef a light auburn 
color. The bones of the body were mostly re- 
covered, so as to form almost the entire skeleton, 
and were in a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion. The skull, which is very large, showing a 
development of the brain not common, now-a- 
days, in fashionable circles, was perfect in every 
particular, and, what is more singular still, the 
teeth, completely preserved, were every one in 
placein the jaw. There were, also, found sever- 
al small pieces of the coffin, with nails or screws. 
The hair excited the greatest curiosity among the 
people, who gazed upon the wonderful exhnma- 
tion. It was matted, asif pressed ina book, as 
curls frequently are, in remembrance of the dead ; 
but when taken in the hand and slightly pressed, 
it crumbled away to dust. 

On Wednesday of next week, a service is to 
be held in the Congregational church, Saybrook, 
at one P. M., when historical Addresses are to 
be delivered, after which the remains are to be 
re-interred, with appropriate funeral ceremonies, 
in the cemetry. A handsome burial casket is 
to be provided for the reception of the remains. 


Il. 


The re-interment of the remains of Lady 
Fenwick, took place at Saybrook, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the twenty-third of November, 
1870. The bones, forming nearly a complete 
skeleton, were arranged in a neat coffin, on the 
lid of which, was.a plate with the inscription: 


‘ LADY ALICE APSLEY BOTELER, 
“WIFE OF GEORGE FENWICK, 
“ prep 1648.” 
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It has been widely published, that a removal 
of the remains is rendered necessary, by the 
location of the new Valley rail-road. It is 
exceedingly creditable to Saybrook, that the 
necessity was met with such good taste and 
honorable respect by the citizens, 

The commemorative services were held at one 
o’clock in the Congregational church, both the 
bells of the town being tolled on the occasion. 
The Reverend Mr. McCall presided. George H. 
Chapman, Esq., one of the oldest and most pub- 
lic-spirited inhabitants of the town, and Chair- 
man of the Committee appointed by the Town, to 
take the matter in charge, read a written state- 
ment of the doings of the Committee. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Shephard read the nintieth Psalm, and 
then the Reverend Mr. Cheseborough offered 
prayer. After the singing of a hymn, Mr. Mc 
Call announced that the Hon. J. H. Trumbull 
was not able to be present and deliver an histor- 
ical discourse, as had been expected. He made 
a few remarks on the history of the days of Lady 
Fenwick, both in England and in what is now 
known as Connecticut. The Reverend Mr. Heald 
read a sketch of her life. Lady Fenwick, as 
she is called, was the daughter of Sir Edward 
Apsley, and the heir of her brother, who wus the 
last of the Apsleys of Apsley. Her first hus- 
band was Sir John Boteler, commonly called 
Lord Boteler, and from him she took her title 
which she kept to the time of her death. 

Professor Gilman, of Yale College, next spoke 
of the early history of Saybrook, as the center 
of an original and independent government, the 
mother City from which Norwich was founded, 
the old seat of Yale College, and the place made 
_ famous by the Platform. 

The Hon. Ralph D. Smith, of Guilford, made 
an interesting address on the facts of Lady Fen- 
wick’s history. She sailed from London, near 
the twentieth of May, 1639, in company with 
Mr. Fenwick, whom she had lately married. 
Whitfield was a fellow passenger. They arrived 
about the fifteenth of July; and the delight of 
the Captain at the appearance of the harbor, gave 
the names of Fair Haven and New Haven to the 
towns on the shore. Lady Boteler gave Whit- 
field all the cows that were brought over ; and he 
carried them with him to Guilford. From the 
allusions to his wife, which are found in Govern- 
or Fenwick’s letters, we find that hers was a 
character of great cheerfulness. She cultivated 
fruits and flowers; had a ‘‘ shooting-gun,” which 
must have been for sport, as the Pequot War 
was over; and kept pet rabbits. All indicates a 
life of cheer. She lived here only nine years, 
in which time three children were born. The 
fort was burned in 1647; and it is said that Lady 
Boteler was buried within its palisades. If so, 


it would seem that her death must have been! 
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before 1648. In 1648, Fenwick was reélected 
first magistrate of Connecticut; and, on the 
seventh of November, in the same year, he was 
in England, a Colonel in the Army of the North. 
He was appointed, but did not act, as a Judge 
in the trial of Charles I.; was a lawyer of Gray's 
Inn ; sat in Parliament; was Governor of Tyne- 
mouth; and died on the fifteenth of March, 1657, 
Governor of Berwick on the Tweed. 

The Hon. H. P. Haven, of New London, was 
the next speaker. He spoke of the great inter- 
est which he took in the history of Lady Boteler 
or Fenwick ; and of the good work which the 
citizens of Saybrook had done, in caring for the 
remains which had been exhumed. Saybrook 
was a separate Colony till 1644, when it was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Connecticut. 
He spoke of all that the Pilgrim mothers did for 
the country ; and returned thanks for the rever- 
ence shown to antiquity. Then he gave a brief 
history of the old tombstone. Lady Fenwick 
was not the first white woman who died in Con- 
necticut ; but the first woman to whom a tomb- 
stone was erected, in what is now this State. 
Matthew Griswold furnished the stone ; and seven 
pounds was paid him for it. There is no 
probability that any inscription was placed on 
the stone, originally ; probably Colonel Fenwick 
died before sending out any inscription for it. 
The inscription on the monument of Henry Wol- 
cott, in Windsor, which is of about the same age, 
is still quite legible. 

Mr. McCall said that the community was under 
obligations to Mrs. Commodore Joseph Hull, for 
the care which she has taken of the old mon- 
ument. 

J. H. Grannis, M.D., read an account of the 
condition in which the skeleton was found. It 
was clearly the skeleton of a white woman, of 
middle age, having no peculiarity except a re- 
markable curvature of the spine. 

A poem, written twelve years ago, by the late 
Miss Francis M. Caulkins, on The Tomb of Lady 
Fenwick, was then read by the Reverend Mr. 
Hart, of Trinity College. After a second hymn 
had been sung and those who desired had rev- 
erently viewed the remains, a procession was 
formed, the remains were carried to the old 
burial-ground, at the Point, where they were com- 
mitted to the ground, by the Reverend Mr. 
Heald. So all that is left of Lady Fenwick, 
rests not far from where she was laid, more than 
two centuries ago. The old stone will be set up 
over the grave ; and it is proposed to place by it, 
a slab to commemorate its removal. 

All the speakers expressed great regret that 
Mr. Trumbull was not able to prepare and deliv- 
er the Address which was expected from him. 
It is confidently hoped, however, that he will 
deliver his historical discourse at some future 
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day, perhaps when the old tomb-stone is set in 
its place. 
[ABSTRACT OF MR. TRUMBULL’S ADDRESS. ] 


Mr. Trumbull was not well enough to venture 
upon the journey to Saybrook and the addition- 
al labors it would have imposed upon him. But 
he has kindly permitted us to give the following 
abstract of the historical portion of his Address : 

‘*George Fenwick, Esq., the founder of Say- 
‘‘brook, belonged to an ancient and honorable 
* family, well known in the annals of Northum- 
‘*berland and the Scottish border, that traced 
‘¢its descent from a De Fenwyke, who was Lord 
‘“‘of the Manor and Castle of Fenwyke, in 
‘‘Stamfordham, Northumberland, in the time of 
‘‘King Stephen. He was the great grand-son of 
‘Sir John Fenwick, chief of the name and 
“*common ancestor of the Fenwicks of Walling- 
‘“‘ton, Brinkburn, Stanton, Whitton, etc. The 
“ Brinkburn family was founded by Tristram, a 
“ grand-son of this Sir John, who received, in 
“the reign of Edward VI., a Grant of Brink- 
** burn Priery, on the river Croquet, about twen- 
‘“‘ty-five miles northwesterly from Newcastle. 
“Sir John Fenwick, of Wallington, son of Tiis- 
‘tram, was created a Baronet, by Charles I., in 
‘©1628. It is not quite certain whether George 
‘*Fenwick was the son or the nephew of Sir 
“John of Wallington ; but there is sufficient evi- 
‘dence that he was a member of this branch «f 
“the family, and nearly related to the Sir John 
‘*Fenwick, who emigrated to New Jersey, in 1675. 

“His name first appears in connection with 
‘*New England, among the signers of the Arti 
‘*cles of Agreement between the Lords and Gen- 
‘“‘tlemen interested in the Earl of Warwick's 
‘Grant, or, as it has been called, the Old Patent 
‘‘of Connecticut, and John Winthrop, Junior, 
“under date of the seventh of July, 1635. and 
‘‘of the Commission of the same date, granted 
‘*by the Company, to Winthrop, ‘as Governor 
“Sof the River of Connecticut, in New England, 
«Sand of the harbours and places adjoining,’ for 
“one year from his arrival there. This Commis- 
‘*sion was subscribed by Arthur Haselrigge, 
‘*George Fenwick, Sir Richard Saltonstall, Hen- 
“ry Lawrence, and Henry Darley, ‘ in their own 
‘**name and inthe name of the Right Honor- 
‘**able Viscount Say and Sele, Robert Lord 
‘*¢Brooke, and the rest of their company.’ 

‘It appears that the company interested in 
‘‘the Patent had determined to establish a consid- 
‘erable Colony at the mouth of the Connecticut, 
‘forin the valley above. Lion Gardiner, sn en- 
‘‘gineer, who had been in the service of the 
‘Prince of Orange, was employed to plan and 
‘construct, under the orders of the Governor, a 
‘*fort, and to lay out a town. He arrived in 
‘* Boston, on the eighteenth of November, 1635. 
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“Mr. Winthrop had already despatched a few 
‘*men to the River’s mouth, to take formal pos- 
‘* session for the Patentees and commence build- 
“ing, against the next Spring, when, as Gardiner 
‘*informs us, there were expected ‘to come 
***from England, three hundred able men, 
‘* whereof two hundred should attend fortifica- 
‘**tion, fifty to till the ground, and fifty to 
*€* build houses.’ 

** John Winthrop returned from England. with 
**his Commission, in October, 1635, and with 
‘‘him came Sir Henry Vane and Hugh Peters, 
‘* authorized to represent the-Patentees in negoti- 
‘ations with the parties who were about remov- 
‘*ing from Massachusetts to the Connecticut Val- 
‘*Jey, and in other matters. 

‘** The vessel in which Lion Gardiner came, a 
‘month later, brought provisions and supplies 
**for the projected fort and plantation, with a 
‘*letter from Sir Arthur Haselrigge and Mr. Fen- 
‘wick, to John Winthrop, ‘to encourage his 
‘¢* forwardness, in a work of such excceding 
** consequence’ to his employers. 

‘*Why the principal Patentees deferred and 
‘finally abandoned their purpose of emigration 
**to New England, need not be told here. In 
‘*the Spring of 1636, ‘our great expectation at 
*** the River's mouth,’ says Lion Gardiner, ‘came 
** © only to two men, Mr. Fenwick and his man ; 
‘**who came with Mr. Hugh Peters, and Mr. 
**f John) ‘Oldham and Thomas Stanton,’ from 
** Boston. 

‘*Mr. Fenwick came over in May, 1636. The 
‘‘author of the Wonder Working Providence, 
** noting his arrival, calls him ‘a godly and able 
‘instrument to assist in helping to uphold the 
‘* civil government of the second and third Col- 
‘* ¢onies here planted ;’ and ‘a good encourager 
‘* *to the Church of Christ at Hartford.’ 

** On the tenth of June, 1636, the elder Gover- 
‘nor Winthrop wrote from Boston to his son, 
“ who was then at the River’s mouth : 

‘*¢ Mr. Fenwick, of Gray’s Inn, one of those 
‘* who employ you, hath written to you by Mr. 
“ «Hooker, and intends, about a month hence, 
‘* «with my brother Feter, to be with you. The 
‘* * gentlemen seem to be discouraged in the de- 
‘¢*sign here; but you shall know more when 
‘* *they come to you.’ * 

‘* A week afterwards, he wrote again : 

‘**Mr. Fenwick, my brother Peter, etc., set 

‘ forth, on horseback, on the 29th of this month, 

‘and will expect you shall be at the upper 
‘* «towns to carry them down the River,’ etc. 


* He wrote, April 7th, to his father from PassrsnavKe,— 
the Indian name of the River’s mouth or of Fort Point— 
announcing his safe arrival at that place, on the first 
instant. Massachusetts Historical Collections, IV., vi, 
514. Lion Gardiner wrote this name, Pasurzsmauxs, alias 
‘* Saybrooke Forte.”—J, H. T. 
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‘‘On the first of July, Sir Henry Vane, who 
‘*had been chosen Governor of Massachusetts, 
‘* wrote to his ‘ much-respected friend, Mr. John 
‘** Winthrop the younger,’ referring him, for 
** counsel and direction, ‘in the matters of Con- 
** * necticut.’ to Mr. Fenwick, whom ‘it hath 
‘* * pleased God to send into this country.’ 

‘The first visit of Fenwick, to Saybrook, was 
‘not a long one. He probably returned to 
** England, that Summer or in the early Autumn. 

‘““Three years afterwards, in July, 1639, he 
‘*came again to Connecticut. ‘In this month,’ 
‘*as Governor Winthrop notes in his Journal— 
**¢there arrived two ships at Quilipiack, [New 
** Haven\. ‘ One was of three hundred and fifty 
“**tons, wherein came Mr. Fenwick and his 
‘**lady and family, to make a plantation at 
*¢ Saybrook, upon the mouth of Connecticut.’ 
“¢Their passage was so ordered,’ wrote the 
“Rev. Mr. Davenport, from New Haven, ‘as it 
“ “appeared that prayers were accepted, for they 
“*had no sickness in the ship, except a. little 
“*sea-sickness, * * 


“Lady Fenwick, or as she appears to have 


“been frequently called, Lady Alice Boteler, | 
“was the secoad daughter of Sir Edward | 


“ Apsley, of Thackham, in the County of Sur- 
“rey, Knight, and, at the time of her marriage 
“with Mr. Fenwick, was the widow of Sir 
“John Boteler, eldest son of Sir Oliver Bote- 
“Jer, of Teston, in Kent, Knight. The date of 
“Sir John’s decease is not ascertained. He 
“died before his father, on whose demise, in 
“¢ 1632, the estate passed to a younger brother, 
“Sir William Boteler, who was created a Baro- 
“net, by Charles I., in 1641; espoused the King’s 
“ cause, against the Parliament; and was killed 
“at the battle of Cropredy Bridge, on the twen- 
“ty-ninth of June, 1644. The widow of the 
“elder son had, by courtesy only, the title of 
“¢QLady Boteler;’ for her husband had not 
“succeeded to the titles or estates. 

“The Apsleys had been living at Thackham 
“(or Thakeham) Place, nearly four hundred 


“ years, since the estate came to the family by | 


“the marriage of Stephen Apsley, of Apsley 


“Farm, with Margaret, daughter of Stephen | 
“Le Power, in the first half of the thirteenth | 
Elizabeth Apsley, the elder sister of | 


“ century. y 
“Lady Boteler, married Sir Albert Norton, 


“the youngest sister, married Matthew Calde- 
“cott, Esquire, of Sherington, in Sussex. Ed- 
“ ward, her only brother, succeeded his father, 
in the estates at Thakeham, where he was liy- 
“ing in 1634. 

“No record of the birth of Alice Apsley has 
“been found; and the family genealogy makes 
“no mention of her enon marriage or her 


They attained to the | 
“haven where they would be, in seven weeks.’ | 
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“death. Such omissions are not uncommon, in 
“the pedigrees of English families. After the. 
“restoration of Charles II., neither the Apsieys. 
“nor the Botelers desired to perpetuate the 
“ memory of their connection with a parliamen- 
“tary officer who had been named by Cromwell 
“as one of the Judges of Charles I. 

“ By her first marriage, Lady Boteler had nw. 
“children. By her second, with Mr. Fenwick, 
“she became the mother of two daugliters, 
“ Hlizabeth, born not very long after the estab- 
“tablishment of her parents at Saybrook, and 
“ Dorothy, born, as the inscription on her tombh- 
“ stone sows, on the fourth of November, 1645. 
“These daughters bore the name of Lady Fen 
“wick’s two .aunts, Dorothy and Elizabeth, 
“ Apsley. 

“ Of the domestic life of the Fenwieks, at the 
“Fort, we catch only an occasional glimpse, 
“from contemporary correspondence. Thosus 
“ Lechford, the London Attorney, who lived in 
“ Boston for a few years, and returned to Eng 
“Jand, in the Summer of 1641, tells us in his. 
“ Newes from New England, that ‘Master en 
“*wike with the Lady Boteler’ were living «it 
“Connecticut-river’s mouth, ‘in a fair house, 
“and well fortified; and one Master Higgi 
*** son, a young man, their Chaplain.’ This was 
“the Rey. John Higginson, afterwards the us 
“ sistant and successor of the Rev. Henry Whit- 
“field, at Guilford, and, later, the Minister of 
“Salem, Massachusetts, from 1660 to 1708 
“*These plantations, [in Connecticut] have » 
““*Patent. The Lady was lately admitted of 
““* Master Hooker’s Church [in Hartford), and 
“** thereupon her child was baptized.’ 

“In a letter, addressed to Governor Winthrop. 
‘“‘of Massachusetts, in October, 1639, Mr. T'en 
“wick wrote as follows: 

“*T am lastly to thank you kindly, on my 
“wife's behalf, for your great dainties; we 
“* both desire and delight much in that primi 


| “*tive employment of dressing a garden, and 


“*the taste of so good fruits, in these paris, 
““oives us good encouragement. We both 
“*tender our love and respect to yourself snd 
“ * bhedfellow.’ 

“The next Summer, he found himself in em 
“barrassed circumstances, in consequence of 
“the non-receipt of expected supplies from 


y o ) | “England. Apologizing to Governor Winthrop 
“ Knight, afterwards a Secretary of State; Ann, 


“for requesting the payment of a debt, he said 
“*My occasions are such, and my disap 

“*»ointments have been so great, that I have 

“*been and am like to be more straightened 


| “* for moneys this year than, in that little time 


“*T have lived, [have ever been. * * The 
“*¢Qord’s will be done. If He see not meet my 
“occasion should proceed, according to my 
“*own order and provision, I hope He wilk 
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“<give me a heart, with all humbleness, to be 
“¢contented to have them stayed or carryed on 
“ ‘after His good will and pleasure,’ 

“In May, 1641, he writes, less despondingly: 

“*T have received the trees you sent me, for 
“which I heartily thank you. If I had any 
“thing here that could pleasure you, you 
“*should freely command it. I am pretty well 
“stored with cherry and apple-trees, and did 
“hope I had a good nursery of apples, of the 
“apples you sent me last year, but the worms 
“‘have in a manner destroyed them as they 
“came up.’ 

“Soon after Mr. Fenwick’s arrival at Say- 
“brook, the General Court at Hartford, on the 
“eighth of August, 1639, appointed a Commit- 
“tee to consult with him ‘about a Treaty of 
“Combination which is desired again to be on 
“*foot with the Bay.’ They reported, the next 
“week, that ‘they found Mr. Fenwick every 
“ways suitabie to their minds.’ He was ready 
“and willing to join with Connecticut and Mas- 
“ sachusetts, in ‘entertaining a firm combina- 
“tion, for defensive and offensive war, and all 
“¢ mutual offices of love and friendship.’ This 
“ prepared the way for the Confederation of the 
“United Colonies of New England, which, how- 
“ever, was not perfected till 1643. In October, 
** 1689, the General Court nominated Mr. Fen- 
“wick for a Magistrate, ‘provided he should | 
““become a Freeman of the Colony,’ before 
“April, 1640. The condition was one he 
“could hardly comply with, without surrender, 
“thereby, of his title, by Patent, under which he | 
“and his associates claimed proprietorship and 
“independent jurisdiction. But he became a 
“party to the Confederation of the Colonies; 
“and, with Edward Hopkins as the other Com- 
“missioner from Connecticut, subscribed the 
“Articles of Union, at Boston, in September, 
“1643, 

“The history of the negotiation for the sale 
“of Saybrook Fort, belongs to that of the Col- | 
“ony and State, and need not be rehearsed | 
“here, It is probable that before the close of | 
“1643, most, if not all, of the Patentees in Eng- | 
“Jand had abandoned their purpose of emigra- | 
“tion to Connecticut. Mr, Fenwick, though he 
“continued to act in behalf of ‘himself and | 
“*some noble personages by Patent interested,’ | 
“had become, in fact, the sole representative of | 
“the Saybrook Company. In October, 1644, | 
“the General Court appointed a Committee ‘to | 
“treat with him concerning the settling of the | 
“*River's Mouth, etc., and ‘to determine and 
“*conclude with him as they shall judge meet.’ 
“On the fifth of the ensuing December, Articles | 
“of Agreement between Mr. Fenwick and ‘the | 
“* jurisdiction of Connecticut-river’ were sub- | 
“scribed, by which the former conyeyed the | 


| 
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“ Fort at Saybrook and all. his interest in lands 
“‘ upon the river, with a reservation of land and 
“buildings improved by himself, for his own 
“use, and a stipulation that double house-lots 
“should be assigned to ‘any other of the ad- 
“*venturers that may come into these parts,’ 
“with right of ‘free warren’ and ‘liberty for 
“¢ fowler for his, or their, own occasions,’ etc. 

‘* At the next Session of the General Court, 
“April, 1645, Mr. Fenwick was chosen a Magis- 
“trate of the Colony. In July, he was appoint- 
“ed one of the Commissioners to the meeting of 
“the United Colonies, at New Haven; and a 
“letter was addressed to him by the Court, to 
“ desire him, ‘if his occasions will pemit, to go 
“** for England, to endeavor the enlargement of 
“the Patent, and to further other advantages 
“‘*for the Country.’ His name appears among 
“the Magistrates present at the Court of Octo- 
“ber 8; and, on the eleventh of the same 
“month, he subscribed an additional agreement 
“ respecting the mode and time of payment for 
“the Fort. Not long after this, he sailed for 
“ England. 

“The precise time of his departure has not 

‘* been ascertained ; but an order of Court, made 
“in December, directing payment of the Fort 
“Rate to be made to Mr. Hopkins, ‘as Mr. 
“* Fenwick’s assign,’ seems to imply that he 
“was already gone. For two or three years, 
“the Colony regarded his absence as only tem- 
“porary; as appears by his re-election to the 
“ magistracy, in 1647 and again in 1648. But 
‘**T find no evidence that he ever came again to 
“ New England. 
. ‘* Tradition finds the cause of his return in the 
** death of Lady Fenwick and the necessity of 
‘*seeking a more suitable home for his infant 
‘*children. But that event, though it may have 
‘* hastened his departure, was not his only reason 
‘* for leaving Saybrook ; for, more than a year 
‘**hefore this, he had proposed the sale of the 
** Fort to Connecticut, ‘ when he intended to re- 
** turn to England.’ 

‘* His wife's death must have occurred shortly 
“‘after the birth of her daughter, Dorothy. on 
“the fourth of November, 1645. 

**The two children remained, probably, till 
‘*they were old enough to be sent to England, 
“in charge of Mr. Fenwick’s sister Elizabeth 
‘*and of a Mrs. Mary Fenwick, who is occasion- 
‘*ally mentioned in the Winthrop correspond- 
‘ence. These ladies were both at Saybrook, 
‘* with the Chaplain, Rev. Thomas Peters, in 
**the Autumn of 1646.* Mrs. Mary may have 
** been the widow of the Colonel John, the elder 
‘** brother, or cousin, of George, Fenwick —who 





* Massachusetts Historical Collections, IV., vi., 520; 
Savage's Winthrop's Journal, i., Appendix A., 66. 
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“married Mary, daughter of Sir George Selby; 
** and who was killed at Marston Moor, in 1644. 

‘* Almost immediately upon his return to Eng- 
“land, Mr. Fenwick began to take an active part 
“in public affairs. His name appears, on the fif- 
“*teenth of May, 1646, as one of the Parliament’s 
‘* Commissioners for the Plantations in America, 
** subscribed to an Order, in favor of Samuel 
‘*Gorton and his company. In July, 1645, he 
‘*was appointed by Parliament one of the 
** «Commissioners to establish and secure Peace 
***between England and Scotland.’ In May, 
** 1647, he was serving in the Army, in Ireland. 
‘“*The next year, he was at the North, in his 
“native County of Northumberland, co-operat- 
“‘ing with his friend, Sir A. Haselrigge, then 
‘*Governor of Newcastle, for the Parliament. 
**In 1648, * Colonel Fenwick comman::d Nor- 
“**thumberland’s newly-raised Regiment ;’ and, 
“in July, he participated in ‘a gallant victory 
** “against Langdale’s forces,’ under Sir Rich- 
‘*ard Tempest, for which a public Thanksgiving 
“was ordered by Parliament. He continued in 
“active service, and with distinguished success, 
** till October, 1651, when he was appointed one 
‘tof the Commissioners for the Affaus of Scot- 
‘**Jand—a Commission in which he was associated 
** with Chief-justice St. John, Sir Henry Vane, 
**General Monk, and other leaders of the Par- 
‘*liumentary party. In 1652, he was made Goy- 
‘‘ernor of Berwick; and, on the twentieth of 
‘*November, the same year, he married, at 
**Clapham, in Surrey, Katherine, eldest daughter 
‘¢of Sir Arthur Haselrigge, by his second wife, 
‘* sister of Robert, Lord Brooke. This lady sur- 
“vived her husband and was again married 
**to Colonel Philip Babington, of Harnham, 
“Northumberland. When she died, in 1670, 
‘*the Church, which had placed her under ban 
‘*for some alleged contempt of its censure, re- 
**fused her body Christian burial. Her coffin 
** was placed in a cave, or grotto, in the cliff on 
‘*her husband's estate, at Harnham, where it re- 
‘*mained until the beginning of the present 
‘*century, when the remains were built into a 
“tomb. 

‘*In 1656, Colonel Fenwick was returned as 
‘“‘Member for Berwick, in Cromwell’s new Par- 
‘‘liament, but he was one of the considerable 
‘*number who were excluded from their seats 
‘*for * want of the approbation of the Council’— 
‘*in other words, because Cromwell, whose power 
‘was now supreme in the State, doubted their 
‘* entire subserviency to his views and purposes. 
‘* His last appearance in public life, is asone of 
‘* the subscribers to a memorial or remonstrance, 
‘‘addressed to the Speaker of the House, Sep- 
‘*tember, 1656, inveighing against this unwar- 
‘*ranted usurpation of power and infringement 
‘* of the Hberties of Parliament, by Cromwell. 





“He died early in the ensuing Spring. In 
‘**his Will, executed on the eighth of March, he 
‘*declared himself as ‘‘at present in good 
‘**health.’ His death occurred only seven days 
*‘ afterwards. When I was in Berwick-on-T weed, 
‘* fourteen years ago, I visited the church, where 
‘a monument was erected to his memory, bear- 
“ing this instription : 

**Col. GzorGr FENWICK, 
**of Brinkburn, Esq. 

‘** Jovernor of Berwick, in the year 1652, 
‘*was a principal instrument of causing 
«this Church to be built, and died 
** March 15th, 1656. 

“4 GOOD MAN IS A PUBLIC GOOD.” 

‘Of his two daughters, Hlizabeth, the elder, 
‘¢married her cousin, Roger Fenwick, of Stan- 
‘¢ton, and their son, John, married Margaret, 
“‘daughter of William Fenwick, of Bywell, 
‘thereby united the three familivs and estates 
‘‘of Brinkburn, Stanton, and Bywell. 

‘‘Dorothy, the younger daughter, married 
‘“‘Sir Thomas Williamson, of East Markham, 
‘‘in Nottinghamshire, and afterwards of North 
‘¢Wearmouth Hall, Durham, Baronet. The 
‘‘inscription on her monument names her as 
‘<¢one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
‘¢*George Fenwick, of Brinkburn, Esquire.’ 
*¢* She died, on the fourth of November, 1699, 
‘* ¢ her birth-day, aged fifty-four.’ 

‘*A copy of Colonel Fenwick’s Will is pre- 
‘‘served in the State Archives; and an abstract 
“of it is printed in the Appendix to the first 
‘‘volume of Zhe Colonial Records of Connec- 
** ticut. 

‘*One of the sisters of George Fenwick was 
‘‘ married, on the twentieth of May, 1648, to 
** Captain John Cullick, an early proprietor and 
‘* prominent citizen of Hartford, and Secretary 
“of the Colony, from 1648 to 1658. He re- 
‘‘moved to Boston, in 1659, and died there, 
‘¢ January, 1663. His widow married Richard 
‘Ely, of Boston. She had, by her first hus- 
“band, a son, John, who graduated at Harvard 
‘College, in 1668, and died, not long after- 
‘‘wards; and two daughters, Hlizabeth and 
‘‘ Mary. Elizabeth married Benjamin Batten, of 
‘¢ Boston, afterwards of London. 

‘‘The monument to the memory of Lady 
‘¢ Fenwick, which has just been removed, was 
“erected at the cost .of this Benjamin Batten, 
“the son-in-law of Mr. Fenwick’s sister, as ap- 
‘pears by the receipt of Matthew Griswold, 
“ given, in 1679, and recorded at Saybrook.” 


